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PLOWING THE GARDEN 
When spring first appears upon the landscape, the gardener as well as the farmer must set about the preparation of the soil. 
process rests much of the success of the final outcome 


Upon this important 
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As the fitful warmth of April yields to the steadier sunshine of May the apple blossoms come out to dot the valley slopes with spots of pink- 
tinged white 


Spring in the Garden 


THE PROCESSION OF PLEASANT TASKS WHICH FOLLOWS THE WARM DAYS OF 
EARLY SPRING—APRIL ACTIVITIES AND THE REAL JOY WHICH COMES WITH THEM 


BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 
Photographs by Ella M. Boult 


NX O daffodils “take the winds of March with beauty” = second day by the fact that the thermometer has taken a 
4 in our Berkshire gardens. What daffodils we 7 sudden jump upwards, the snow is melting fast, 
have in that month of alternate slush and blizzard bloom and in the shrubs and evergreen hedge the song 
in pots, indoors. But one sign of spring the gardens Last year, 
hold no less plain to read, even if some people may not 
regard it as so poetic—over across the late snow, close 


sparrows are singing, and the robins. 
| remember, I paused with the steaming pile half 
turned, first to roll up my sleeves and feel the 
warm sun on my arms—most delicious of early spring sensa- 
tions—and then to listen to the love call of a chickadee, over 
and over the three notes, one long and two short a whole tone 
lower. I answered him, he replied, and we played our little 
came for two or three minutes, till he came close and detected 
the fraud. Then a bluebird flashed through the orchard, a 
jay screamed, as I bent to my toil again. Beside me were the 
a hotbed frames, the glasses newly 

washed. the winter bedding of 
leaves removed, and be- 
hind them last year’s 
contents rotted into 
rich loam, Another 
day or two, and they 
would be prepared 
for seeding—if I 


to the hotbed frames, a great pile of fresh stable manure 
is steaming like a miniature voleano. To the true 
gardener, that sight is thrilling, nay, lyric! I have al- 
ways found that the measure of a man’s (and more 
especially a woman's) garden love was to be found in 
his (or her) attitude toward the manure pile. For that 
reason I put the manure pile in the first paragraph of 
my praise of gardens in the spring. 

That yellowish-brown, steaming volcano above the 
slushy snow of March promises so much! 
| will not offend sensitive garden owners 
who hire others to do their dirty work, 
by singing the joy of turning it over with 
a fork, once, twice, perhaps three times. 
till it is “working” evenly all through. 
Yet there is such joy, accentuated on the 
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0 ! eit ft ha Y £ int he ! 
ict ‘ t ’ the late March. or early 

April! How rmth the friendly manure down under the 
i} ser p | to germinate the seeds, though the weather 
back to wintes tsicle is it invariably does in our mountains! 

last veat ©) e, we had snow on the ninth of April, and 

ava f ent thus ind twenty-nintl while the year be 

bore ( nehe fell In the ind regions garcae 

in ( ( it vet ther i certa y in this fickle 

pri ( ) ( | f ut in the norning 

wre ‘ in vee] the ow Tt the hotbed 
it thy oist, steamu lass, an itching from within, 

trot r face, the pungent warmth and aroma of the 

heat é elicate tragrance if y ung seedlings. How 

Taat ‘ et ( ’ het ome SO s] yl 

that ca té i ene 

; Vit 

le ' ‘ ee 

iT ‘ eal 

veut ae | 

wi re cl | ( 

cau fl] ( lettuce T 

ishe 1 

my Tt a | 

rachis cil he 

The ¢} 4 ty rie 

evel own in ularé 

each about a foot act 

and Cal hy labeled and 

marke ott wit a thu 

strip ot wood These are 

the early plantin of thi 

annual for we innot 

ow out t-cloor t! the 


first or even the second 
week in Ma in oul 
clunate Sometimes, 1n 
ceed, we do not dare to 
sow even in the frame 

till well into April The 


asters are usually up first 


racing’ the weed lhe 
littl quar make in a 
week I 0 i green check 
erboar: a © ich p! nising 
its quota of color to th 
garden and ver won ti 
| ‘ 
carly cosmo thinned to 


the trongest plants has 
shot up like a miniature 
forest, towerine over the 


lowlier eecdlings som 3 


tire bumpit its head Ir 

agaist the glass before it 

can be tr p ted to the 

open ground in May But most prolific, most promising, and 
most bother e, are the squares labeled “antirrhinum,” coral 
red, salmon pink, white, dark maroon, and so on: tiny seeds scat 
tered on the wind and sprinkled with a little sand, they come up 
by the hundred ’ each seedling has to go into a pot before it 

‘ 1! ) 

Lher« I \y ' I s ma board by the hot 
bed, e1 hile the n is warm on my neck 
ind | tee i i removing a mass of the see 
lings on a flat trowel, I lift each strong plant between 
thumb and finger, its long, delicate white root dangling like a 
neediec, and pot it in a small paper pot. When two score pots are 





1 the sheltered lowlands where the ground has frozen deep the snow still lingers 
in worn, dirt-stained patches, though the first spring flowers are in bloom 


ready, I set them in a coldframe, sprinkle them, stretch the kink 
out of my back, listen to the wood thrush a moment (he came on 
the fourteenth and is evidently planning to nest in our pines), and 
then return to my job. Patience is required to pot four or fiv: 
hundred snapdragons ; but patience is required, after all, in most 
things that are rightly performed. I think as I work of the 
glory around my sundial in July, I arrange and rearrange the 
olors in my mind—and presently the job is done! 

But the steaming manure pile is not the only sign of spring, 
nor the hotbeds the only things to be attended to. If they only 
were, how much easier gardening would be—and how much less 
exciting! There is always work to be done in the orchard, for 
instance, some pruning and scraping. I always go into the 
orchard on the first really warm, spring-like March day, with a 
common hoe, and scrape a little, not so much for the good of the 
trees as the good of my 
soul. There is a curious, 
faintly putrid smell to old 
or bruised apple wood, 
which is stirred by my 
scraping, and that smell 
sweeps Over me a wave ol 
memories, memories of 
childhood in a great, vel- 
low house that stood back 
from the road almost it 
its orchard, and boasted 
a cupola with panes of 
colored glass which made 
the familiar landscape 
strange; memories. of 
youth in that same house. 
too, dim memories “of 
sweet, forgotten, wistful 
things.” My early spring 
afternoons in the orchard 
are very precious to me 
now, and when the weath- 
er permits I always try to 
burn the rubbish and dead 
prunings on Good Friday, 
the incense of the apple 
wood floating across the 
brown garden like a pray- 
er, the precious ashes 
sinking down to enrich 
the soil. 

The bees, too, are al 
ways a welcome sign of 
the returning season, 
hardly less than the | 
though the advent of the 
white-throated sparrow 
(who delayed till April 
twenty-first last vear) 1s 
always a great event. He is first heard most often before break 
fast, in an apple tree close to the sleeping porch, his flute-like 
triplets sweetly penetrating my dreams and bringing me gladl 


rds, 


out of bed—something he alone can do, by the way, and not eve 
he after the first morning! But the bees come long before. The 


earliest record I have is March thirty-first, but there must be 
dates before that which | have neglected to put down. Some 
house plant, a hyacinth possibly, is used as bait, and when the 
ground is thawing out beneath a warm spring sun we put the 
plant on the southern veranda and watch. Day after day nothing 
happens, then suddenly, some noon, it has scarcely been set on the 
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when its blossoms stir, and it 1s murmurous with bees. 
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From the meadow comes the ceaseless, shrill chorus of the frogs, beating in waves upon the ear and making the air yet more warm and fragrant, 
the promise of spring more magical 


Then we know that spring indeed has come, and we begin to 
rake the lawns, wherever the frost is out, wheeling great crate 
loads of leaves and rubbish upon the garden, and filling our 
neighbors’ houses with pungent smoke! 

There is a certain spot between the thumb and first finger 
which neither ax nor golf club nor saw handle seems to callous. 
The spring raking finds it out, and gleefully starts to raise a 
blister. My hands are perpetually those of a day laborer, yet I 
expect that blister every spring. Indeed, I am rather disappointed 
now if I don’t get it, I feel as if I weren't doing my share of 
work. The work is worth the blister. I know of few sensations 
more delightful than that of seeing the lawn emerging green and 
clean beneath your rake, the damp mould baring itself under the 
shrubbery, the paths, freshly edged, nicely scarrowed with tooth 
marks: then of feeling the tug of the barrow handles in your 


shoulder sockets ; and finally, as the sun is sending long shadows 


over the ground, of standing beside the rubbish pile with your 
rake as a poker and hearing the red flames crackle and roar 
through the heap, while great puffs of beautiful brown smoke go 
rolling away across the garden and the warmth is good to your 
tired body. 


now comprehend why 


Clearing up is such a delight, indeed, that I cannot 
| so intensely disliked to do it when I was 
Perhaps it was because at that time clear- 
in the light of a duty 


half my present age. 
ing up was put to me not a pleasure! 
There is, alas, too often a tempering of sadness in the joy of 
taking the covers off the garden. 
after an open winter like this season of 1912-1913, with much the 
same anxious excitement that one opens a long-delayed letter from 
What signs of life will the 
peonies show under their four inches of rotted manure, and the 


One removes them, especially 


a dear friend who has been in danger. 


lapanese irises by the pool, and the beds of Darwins, so confi- 
dently relied upon to ring the sundial in late May and early June, 


before the succeeding annuals are ready? How will the hollvy- 


hocks, so stately in midsummer all down the garden wall, have 
withstood the alternate thaws and freezes which characterized 
our abominable January and February? Then there are those two 
long rows of foxgloves and Canterbury bells, across the rear of 
the vegetable garden, where they were set in the fall to make 
strong plants before being put in their permanent places—or 
rather their season’s places, for these lovely flowers are perversely 
biennials, and at least seven times every spring | vow I will never 
bother with them again, and then make an even larger sowing 
when their stately stalks and sky blue bells are abloom in:sum- 
mer! Tenderly you lift the pine boughs from them on a balmy 
April day (it was not until almost mid-April last vear), 
snow still lingers, perhaps, in dirty patches on 
the evergreens. Will they show frozen, flabby, 
or will their centers be bright with new promise? It is a-moment 
to try the soul of the gardener, and no joy is quite like that of 
finding them all alive, nor any sorrow like that of finding them 
dead. At first I used to give up gardening forever 
perennials and biennials were winter killed, just as 
golf gives up the game forever each time he makes a vile score. 
Then I began to compromise on a garden of annuals. Now I 
have learned philosophy—and also better methods of winter pro- 
tection. 


when 
the n rth side of 
withered leaves, 


the 
a beginner at 


when 


Likewise, I have learned that a good many of the peren- 
nials which were stone dead when the covers were removed have 
a trick of coming to life under the kiss of May, and struggling up 
to some sort of bloom, even if heroically spindly like lean soldiers 
after a hard campaign. The hollyhocks, especially, have a way of 
seeding themselves undetected, and presenting vou in spring with 
a whole unsuspected family of children, some of whom wander 
far from the parent stem and suddenly begin to shoot up in the 
most unexpected places. An exquisite yellow hollyhock last sum 
mer sprouted unnoted beneath our dining-room window, and we 
(Continued on page 324) 
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The Vital Functions of Light in the Home 
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A dense opal hemisphere with light ceiling 
above gives a good indirect effect 
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chapter on the Physiology of Vision: “The millions of dollars character and individuality by an unlimited variety of exterior 
| spent each year in illumination are in great part wasted and mis- fixture designs. Hence, we may hide these ugly but efficient re- 
spent, and by the methods used all the harm is done to the eye 


flectors within floral baskets, massive urns, pedestals, or cornices, 


that is possible. No room should be lit without even utilizing the tediously con- 
‘ in such a manner that the individual lights 


ventional ceiling outlet. There are now 
available portable lamps for table, or 
pedestal use, which combine both indirect 
and direct effects. Within an attractive 
silk shade a powerful reflector gives a soft 
general illumination throughout the entire 
room, or by a turn of the switch, the 
brightness fades and a soft twilight pre- 
vails. The versatility of such a lighting 
unit, with its portability, permits of both 
direct and localized, and indirect and gen 
eral lighting, independent of regular fix 
tures or equipment. 


are visible. Illumination should be by 
transmitted, dissipated and reflected light.” 

Light colors reflect the most light, be- 
cause they absorb less, and diffuse more 
than others, but it is a mistake to use a 
dead white ceiling as a diffusing medium, 
since in effect such lighting 


| suggests a 


mortuary. 


Here also, as in the case of direct light 








ing, color modification is necessary, and 
contributes immeasurably in suggesting an 
atmosphere of repose. Delicate cream and 
ivory ceiling tints are suitable. The im lhe glass maker has produced in opal 
portant thing is to employ reflectors which 


glass many attractive urns and_ bowls, 
re-direct every ray of light from the 


’ which lend themselves gratefully to in 
source to the ceiling. Pure silver, highly 


direct lighting applications. In using these 
polished, retlects ninety-two per cent. of 


translucent forms, it is best to utilize inner 


the incident light. he best reflectors for reflectors, if anv benefit is to be derived 
indirect lighting consist of fine glass, upon from ceiling diffusion, since the mere 


which pure metallic silver has been de grouping of bare lamps, within one glass 
posited. A series of spatulated, contigu bowl is, at best, a miserable compromise 
betwixt direct and indirect lighting. This 


is because the inner surface of the glass- 


ous indentations on the inner surface, 
prevents the reflection of a multiplicity of 
lamp-filament images, or streaks on the ware generally used, has a negligible re- 
ceiling. The permanency of this reflecting flecting or diffusing action, and in practic- 
ally all instances the light sources, are 
A situation where white light is desirable, but stupidly placed so that 

grated by light or heat ravs from electric it should be placed to shine on the face, 
iluminants. On the contrary, ordinary not the mirror 

mirror reflectors, glass upon the back of 





surface, depends only on its cleanliness. 


It is not chemically affected or disinte 





their effective 
distribution, cannot be efficiently utilized 
in producing the desired effect. Again, 


Italian alabaster, for example, if too 
‘f silver and chloral — brightly lighted from within, loses to a marked degree the charm 
yellow and worthless as 


which quicksilver or some solution of nitrate « 
hydrate has been deposited become 
reflecting surfaces 


ev alia 


of its delicate veinings and exquisite depth, owing to its excessive 
surface luminosi- 

. , : ty from trans- 
mitted light. Only; 
surface ornamen- 
tation rendered in, 
(lecided bas relief, 
is effective under 


with comparatively 
short use. 

Much may be 
said in favor of in- 
direct lighting. 
Owing to the en- 
tire concealment of 
lamps and reflect 
ors within, it is pos- 


such conditions. 
It is best, there- 


fore, to a l ] OW 
sible to express 





just sufficient 
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; 
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Fig. 1.— Suggestive The lines show the lighting arrangement inside the silk shade. ‘The globe should be of dense de- Fig. 2. — Useless, ; 
of the office or the polished opal; the shade lowered as indicated. The upper arrow shows position of a small dim- but seen by thou- 
store ming device 





sands 
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tra ht to accentuat rr expense. When the main switch is open, no 
elem f beauty a en hin electricity can pass through the transformer, and 
tructure ft la ( Thi , Y the lighting of the small lamps, of course, denotes 
comp ec tiliz ‘ flector reviol that the switch 1s closed hence they constitute their 
describe with secondar lluminants of low in own danger signal. In concealing these small bulbs 
tensity, placed to diffuse, illuminate and express the within vases, to give life to a sprig of blossoms 
character of the gla ure therein, small reflectors of white asbestos, funnel- 
It to be regretted that electric illuminants may shaped, may be easily made. 
not be so conveniently regulated as gas. The satis Be sure that the light radiating portion of the 


faction of turning a lamp up, or down, graduall lamp lies well within the reflector, else its re- 





in perfect harmony with one’s various wishes, is directing powers will be nil. A touch of light on 
very great. True, ther electrical attachment the dial of an old clock, the beautifying of a picture, 
on the market which accomplishes this in a way as described in previous articles—the glow of an 
but the various gradations are too abruptly marked open hearth, and other and innumerable touches of 
and its application is limite lo those who ap light—used as an artist would apply his brush to a 
preciate the ability to control « lectric light in the Fig. 3.—A possible indi- painting—are only limited by the imagination and 
home, with the ume fa is gas, the use of rect lighting unit artistic perception of the individual, which 1s 

limes uch a measured, incidental- 
are ed mducin ly, by the finished ap- 
theatrical effects, are pearance of his work. 
re nended, These And now, a word 
ire obtainable in vari as to those who are 
ou res, and may be not users of either 
placed on tl public service sup- 
A ir the point plied gas or electric 
trol witch. Ve light—and their name 
often they may be is legion, covering the 


concealed at the sic independent systems 
which may be em- 
ployed. 

It need not be un- 
derstood from what 
has been said in the 
foregoing articles 
that these methods of 
using light are only 
available in regions 
where gas or electric- 
ity are supplied by 
some public service 
corporation. The 
home in the distant 
rural district or the 


Roard of Fire Under — — far away cottage at 
sonatas [he glass bowl with a cluster of lights inside shows a faulty attempt at indirect lighting. = .e4shore or mountain 


A powerful reflector should be placed in the bowl throwing all the light on the ceiling. may receive all the 


S é ‘ é ; 5 I is ; , kt 7 - Ps ° 
as ed Mahe: the cmall mall auxiliary lights beneath this would bring out the beauty of the glassware benefits of good light- 


deci: lames offer ing, for while there 
may not be the city 
supply, there may be 
substituted the  in- 
dependent system, in- 
stalled and operated 


of a piano or behind 
a large picture frame 
hey consist of ' 


resistance wire im 





bedded im fire-proot 
material and contact 
with the wall is pre 
vented by projecting 
arms, which serve to 
hold them in_ place 
Any intelligent ele 

trician will know how 
to install them in a 

cordance with the 
th 


regulations of c 





In decorative touch 


ready mean tf at 
taining many plea 

effects. Perhaps the 
best way is to 1s< 
what ts known as a 
elieieed.’° aliill by the owner. It must 
not be thought that 
the private lighting 
plant is a heavy ex- 
pense or a great an- 
noyance to look after, 
or that it is responsi- 
ble for fires, for so far has 
the progress of manufacture 
proceeded that there are upon 
the market a number of gen- 


cuts down the regular 
commercial voltage 
supphed at one hu 
dred and ten volts 


six or eight volt 







This voltage involves 
mo fire risk, cons 
quently small ill 
covered wires of the 


| , 
same color as the wall 











; dy vinds ’ . om jing . a ° 
pape! cant he ry vdily ue get fime fim 3. tubular lamp, D4 ee erators sate, moderate priced 
vrettectat c sud ' moldings ». sGesice ° acti. , « ; 
concealed and distrib ng. deep blue: 8. supporting moldings and practically automatic. 
ha " ; th ” , urn and edestal, with light t shine on flowers (e); 


ated without difficulty RA ye HY roe . lamp; b. reflector; c. support. (Continued on page 342) 
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| The Various Uses of Shrubs and Shrubbery 


THE DISTINCTIVE QUALITIES OF SHRUBS 
. WILL ENABLE} YOU TO IMPROVE YOUR PLACE 
| sy E. O 
| 
Photographs by Ella M. Boult, E 


HRUBBERY 


at least several 


in general has many—or 
-distinct uses. That, 
| think, is pretty well understood and 
appreciated by most of us; but it takes 
a considerable degree of intimacy with 
the many kinds of shrubs that 
available to bring a realization of their 
distinctly individual qualities and their 
special attributes. Collectively they 
are something like a roomful of peo- 
ple newly introduced—but gradually 
they step out one by one, as acquaint- 
ance ripens, and become significant 
units displaying each the charm and 
variation of its kind. Thus we come 
there are shrubs and others 


and 





are 





» understand that 


general utility 
Nature has evolved into “distinguished personalities,” 
to use them accordingly. 
\ good all-around shrub must be robust in habit, clean and 
holesome in leaf and branch and the host of no insect, adapted 
rdinary soil, attractive if not showy in flower—and abso- 
y and unquestionably hardy. There are many which fulfil 
all these requirements ; but when it comes to grouping shrubs into 
masses, other considerations enter in; and so only certain combi- 
nations from the list can be used effectively together. There must 
variation in height, so that the mass may rise with an easy 
flowing line; there must be variation in time of bloom, so that 
. there may be flowers somewhere in the mass over the longest pos- 
sible period; and there must be variation in habit—that is, the 
form which the shrub takes in growing—so that the erect-grow- 
ing kinds shall have lower, undulating mass before them to 
unite them with the lawn effectively, leaving no dividing line. 


pe 





> eae 





Viburnum Opulus is a shrub glorious in its fine leaf, flower 
It is adaptable to various uses 


and berries. 





THEIR SPECIAL 


AND GENERAL APPLICATION 
DIRECTIONS FOR CHOICE 


PLANS THAT 
PLANTING AND CARE 


CALVEN! 
J. Wallis and Nathan R. Graves 

As a first-choice list of “all-around” shrubs, I would name 
these: Syringa vulgaris, 15 feet; Viburnum opulus, 12 feet; 
Cornus paniculata, 10 feet; Philadelphus coronarius, 10 feet; 
Spiraea Van Houttei, 8 feet; Rhodotypos kerrioides, 6 feet; 
Diervilla florida, hybd., 6 feet; Daphne Mezereum, 4 feet. These 


eight may be reduced to five 
Cornus and the Daphne. The 
foot-tall Diervilla is so arching 


by eliminating the Syringa, the 
latter can be spared, for the six 
as to branch and spreading in its 
habit that it makes a most excellent foreground shrub in spite of 
its size. With these five species a limitless planting is quite pos 
sible without monotony; and here is material for boundaries, 
screens and border groups of every size and shape 

In arranging these upon the ground, the tallest will naturally 
be placed farthest back; yet it is not good planting invariably to 
bring the mass down to the ground level by facing it down with 
low-growing specimens. For variety and a spirited effect, there 
should be places where certain tall shrubs rise abruptly; but 
bare at their base as 
And, of course, the mass should not be reduced to 


these should be varieties which do not er 
they mature. 


*W 


a single row at any point; but always there must be enough to 
insure its density and to prevent the straggling appearance which 





The lilac is a large shrub especially desirable for the delightful fra- 
grance of its blossoms suggestive of old-fashioned gardens 


(273) 
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[he yellow blossoms of the forsythia precede almost all other spring 
bloom. Howeve place the shrub in the center of others 
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Pras > See ‘ me Grr ’ > EN t 
should frame a lawn, not be scattered about it or have formal lines. 


predominates. 


. 1 } _ 
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sually the thing to be avoided. The first named is just our 

ell-known an ell-loved purple lilac; the second—Vl ibur- 
n Opulus—is the native highbush cranberry—a shrub which 
not a peer in the world, to my mind. Everything about it is 
ely, from its lobed leaves, suggestive of the maple a little bit 
ts large cymes of white blossoms and the subsequent abund 


Usually this is counted a shrub of speci: 


pose, just for these berries. But | prefer to make use of 

rywhere, as a general utility variety, and not limit it to winter 
ts. It 1s too valuable to be so limited. 

[he second is another native, a cornel—Cornus paniculata 
h is almost if not quite as fine a specimen as the viburnum. 

e two species have much in common to the casual observer, but 


always be known one from the other by the division of the 


vers four parts in the cornel, into five parts in the vibur- 
he leaves of the former are always smooth at their outer 
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vese measured plans may be adopted as units or combined. A and B 
are border plantings; C, a screen to be seen from both sides, and D a 
small entrance planting 
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This border shows a shrubbery grouping in which Spiraea Van Houttei 


This plant with its arching branches smothered in fleecy white lasts well and is very showy 
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edges too, while the leaves of the viburnum are saw-toothed. 
This particular cornel has gray, satiny branches and is very at- 
tractive in flower; its fruits are white instead of scarlet, but they 
are borne on scarlet stems, which set them off beautifully. 

The old-fashioned sweet—heavenly sweet !—syringa is number 
(Philadelphus coronarius), and it is for its fragrance 
especially that this is included, although it is an attractive, fresh 
green and is free from bugs and blights. No fruits follow its 
waxy blossoms; but it takes its place midway between the back- 
ground and the foreground as a very fresh and refreshing speci- 
men nevertheless. 


1 


three 


The spiraea that is next named is growing so 
familiar to everyone that its description is hardly needed here. No 
shrub in the whole garden list is more showy than this when it is 
in blossom, and it lasts well, too. Literally a bank smothered in 
fleecy white, its arching branches make it suitable for the fore- 
most position in the group, when one chooses to place it thus, for 
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The first two sections are an entrance driveway and a walk; at the 
at the right is a border in three sections For key to plans see page 314 








The desirable shrubbery grouping should have variety in height—the mass should rise in easy, flowing line and there should be variety in form. 
mass should never edge a lawn in a single line. This shrubbery is selected for a variety of foliage color and appearance rather than blossom 





. 
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The common deutzias present an abundance of bloom. Gracilis rosea 
has pinkish flowers, while the white form is Lemoinei 


it almost 


sweeps the ground with its tips, whatever its height 
may be. 


The foliage is fine and delicate, and the whole habit of 
the bush is dainty in the extreme, notwithstanding its really con- 
siderable size. For a short time after the blossoms have fallen, 
it goes through a period of untidy frowsiness owing to the per 
sistence of the dead flower stems; but this is, after all, practical) 
but a few days—less if there comes a good rain to beat them off 
and its airy grace throughout the rest of the year more than 
compensates for these, even supposing its flowers did n 

Rhodotypos kerrioides is not so well known as it ought to be 
It has great white, starry, solitary blossoms borne at the ends of 
the branches curiously so that they look straight out 


bush at one. 


from the 
lollowing these there are black fruits that are ori 
mental and persistent; but like the highbush cranberry, | 


(Continued on page 310) 
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DELICIOUS STRAWBERRIES, CANE 
FRUITS AND GRAPES ARE EASILY HAD 
HOW TO PLANT AND GROW THEM 





















B D. R. Epson 
yf these is that there is absolutely no reason why you should 
grow your own fruits and every reason why you should. 
the first place the outlay for a stock of plants is very small 
leed, especial onsidering the fact that they will not have 
to be replaced for a great many years. Just to show how little 
st is, | have made out a sample order as you will see below. 
> idly they ré 
quire vel (tie 
roon and will 
| LD iking fri who are addicted | thrive on almost 
rdening, that the 1 ng of fruits becomes one of the most any soil if well 
viru lor ot tl en VIC L NOsé ho have passed seem cared for. The fact that 
hrow he various stages Of most small fruits will 
retable irdent e evel yrroved themselves immune stand all sorts of abuse 
, tagious epidemi is the poultry germ, very frequently ind struggle along 
u vhen they are « Xp ed to the mall fruit hobby somehow, producing 
After all. this is hardly to be wondered at—the fruits are the a little undersized, 
iristocra f the warden, and protest our democracy aS we may, poor - flavored 
who uld not enthuse more over having produced a dishful of fruit each sea 
luscio rimson, pungent, odorous strawberries or a bunch of con leads many 
n-ripened purple grapes, bulging with juicy sweetness, than people absolute 
C] « biggest cabbage or the most odoriferous onion that ever 1, to neclect 
rew \nother great thing about berries and fruit is that those = 


them Your fruits 


nh om rows in his own garden always are the best But | should receive just 


ki a man who will leave perfectly good watermelons in his 
own patch—to go a mile out in the country and pillage the field 
f ld farmer, claiming that he can never grow such melons 

‘ While lone will PO two miles, to vet one of this old 
farmer's melons, however, he will take me out into his own yard 
in ike me feel that | have no right to retain my life insurance 
poli eating a half ripe bunch of grapes or a green pear, 
im » that he can explain to me how this old farmer who 


ilso grows pears and grapes doesn't know the first thing about 


tri 

il the fact of the matter ind for several reasons First 
‘f all to develop their full flavor they should be ripened just where 
hev grow, up to the last minut Further, berries and small 
f ire about the least suitable things for shipping of anything 
that grow Chey become bruised and squashy, so that you have 
your choice of getting them under-ripe or semi-marmaladed if 
you depend upon the market for your supplies. Furthermore, 
in who grows for market is looking after a big yield and 


to shipping quality, whe if you grow your Own you can devote 


‘ | 
yourself to the really important point-quality ~ 


Chere are two things of importance that must be taken up 


You can hardly kill a currant bush firmly established, and beautiful 
before giving definite directions as to just what to do now. The white or black currants like these are won with little effort 
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as careful attention 
as anything else in 
the garden. They 
will not require as 
much as most other 
things, and in pro- 
portion to the work 
and time spent on 
them will give you 
probably more satis- 
factory returns than 
any other of the an- 
nuals which, as a 
matter of course, 
you grow every year. 
And there is no 
danger of your hav- 
ing too much. Mo- 
dern berries of all 
sorts have been de- 
veloped to a point 
where their yield is 
quite marvelous. 
Nevertheless, any 
surplus there may be 
is to be most readily 
disposed of. Kind friends will assist you in your hour of need. 

The best time for setting out most of the small fruits is early 
in the spring, as early as the ground can be worked up to a nice 
condition for planting, so as soon as you finish reading this article 
you should look over your catalogue carefully and order what 
you will require. The one thing that keeps berries and small 
fruits out of every home garden is the fact that you have to 
wait one season before you begin to be rewarded for your fore- 
thought and energy in setting the plants out. If there is one 
thing above all others that the amateur gardener detests it is 
having to wait. He would rather dig up and devour a puny 
little radish at the end of four weeks than wait four months for 
the most delicious musk melon that ever mel- 
lowed on the vine in the autumn sun. And 
when you try to get him to set out a strawberry 
patch or grape vine or a few raspberry bushes, 
from which he will be able to gather nothing 
until the following season, you have a hard job 
on your hands in spite of the fact that these 
things will last for years and give him an 
abundance of the most delicious and prized 
morsels that are to be had from the garden. 
Even this objection has been partly overcome by 


siete : 
F fuss 
rea’. rey 


Gooseberries, like currants, need an open, airy 
position for their best development 


our plant breeders. The new, fall-bearing straw- 
berries—such as Pan American and Autumn, 
will bear a fair crop of berries in the fall from 
plants set in the spring—the latter have the 
better berries but you must keep the runners 
pinched off, an easy task, to get good results the 
first season, only three or four months after 
planting! And raspberries, too, if you wish. 

At the end of this article you will find a 
sample order for small fruits, and if you do not 
find in your catalogue all the varieties mentioned 
there, select others or send in the order as it is 


aud ask your seedsman to substitute other good Red, black and white 
raspberries are easily 


varieties which he may be able to recommend for 


any of those which he does not carry in stock. grown, and mode- 
’ rate care will pro- 


like 
these, of the most 
delicious flavor 


Though the most difficult and the most im- 
portant part of your work is done when you get 
your order mailed, nevertheless, there are a few 


duce giants 





other little details to be attended to and one of these, which you 
should attend to at once and not wait until you receive a notice 
from the seedsman that your. plants have been shipped, is to 
prepare the place where you are going to plant them. Remember 
that they will occupy the same place for years and therefore you 
should pick out a spot where they will be least likely to be in the 
way and least likely to be disturbed or injured by the man who 
plows the garden or the auto truck that delivers your coal. It 
will be, by far, the best scheme to have the whole plot which they 
are to occupy plowed up and thoroughly harrowed or dug ot 
spaded or forked. And, of course, where you are going to put 
the strawberry bed the ground must be prepared in this way 
Grape vines, currants and gooseberries even the cane fruits 
raspberries and blackberries—may be dug in individual spots, 
but in this case, a generous sized hole should be prepared, for 
eighteen inches or ‘more in depth, thoroughly pulverising it and 
enriching it with a little old manure or a few handfuls of bone 
meal. A good plan is to make a border a few feet wide along 
the fence or hedge or walk—which usually is not utilized for any 
specific purpose, and use this for small fruits, keeping the entire 
surface of it well cultivated at all times. While your fruits will 
do well on any fair garden soil, one word of warning may be 
necessary—none of them will do well where the under drainage 
is poor. Wet feet and good fruit are never to be found on the 
same vine, bush or tree. 

When the impatiently awaited package does finally arrive from 
the seedsman, set the plants out at once. If it is rainy weather 
so much the better. In planting, you should be especially care 
ful of two things. First, not to let the roots of the plants become 
dried out by the wind or sun, and second, to put them into 
the ground so firmly that they will think they have been 
growing there six months. If you can’t do this with vour 
fingers and knuckles, don’t hesitate to use your feet. After 
they are _ planted 
you can rake or fork 
over the surface of 
the soil for an inch 
or two and leave it 
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e packed as firmly son, so that you will have them ready to set out in July or early 
August. If these are set in rich soil and well cultivated and all 
t the small the runners picked off clean, they will give a full crop of berries 


the following spring, thus saving a 
whole year’s time. For with this 
method you can easily have a new bed 
every year, and if you want the larg- 
est and nicest strawberries you can 
grow, this is the way to handle them. 

The mulching for the strawberry bed 














ere serves a double purpose. It protects 
the plants during the winter, keeps 
them up out of the soil, and guards 
them from being spattered every time 
! er it rains in the fruiting season. Clean, 
the plants set a for dry, autumn leaves, straw or bog hay 
ept may be used for this purpose, but the 
ul latter is the most convenient, as straw 
T is more expensive and leaves are like- 
ly to blow around. Put it on after 
the ground freezes hard, but before 
very severe cold weather—November 
lifteenth to December Fifteenth, de- 
pending upon the season. Cover the 
ul entire bed, soil, plants and all about 
( be three inches deep. In the spring when 
ee they have once begun to throw out 
2 r new leaves and danger of frost is over, 
‘ — When raised with care, cane fruits have a decorative push this covering a little Ages tans 
mp) a a rs wigs ; value that should not be disregarded ores each plant to assist it in getting 
‘rT ' if] ly ‘ sled out of bed. 
The cane fruits—rasp- 
berries, blackberries and 
e 1 more humble and not suf- 
ficiently appreciated cous- 
eal ins, the dewberries, will 
grow with scarcely any 
eve cl care at all; but the better 
eC v the attention you give 
' ra them, the better will be 
mn ti the returns they give you. 
, In lf there is any choice at 
. all in the matter of soil, 
wr three crops ar give them the heaviest 
taken before a and most clayey in the 
rie M | need You garden. Set the plants in 
, e to b e\ : ; > . at « 
plas gets ty hea . In taking up runner plants of strawberries care should be exercised and a ball of the ater a “ring - 
oh eae citied soil left adhering to the roots. In purchasing look for well-developed root fibres same Cepth they have been 
a uw lAVE Plenty growing in the nursery 
ur own, They may lx which you will be able to 
root irectly in the s ta perceive by the discoloration at the 
T etter meth wil hase of the stem. The canes when 
ecure a quantity of small pot you receive them will be quite 
22 inches, and place these in long, but as soon as they are 
the soil, filling them level full and planted they should be cut back 
uch a position that the runners within about half a foot of the 
bout t t can be held im plac ground. 
er them with a clothe 1ora As the plants grow naturally, 
ll ne, so that the new roots they are altogether too ambitious, 
which torm will be confined in th growing up entirely too many 
istually le aft canes, but they should be cut out 
hat the newly until only four or five are left— 
e bed may be set out Au and each year all those which have 
Septem! \ far borne fruit should be cut out clean 
nethe eve! elt ew and removed as soon as possible 
ms | which vel uN The red Logan's dewberry of wild blackberry flavor is some- thereafter. 
ed runne irlhier in the times one-and-one-quarter inches long (Continued on page 317) 
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W AITING patiently in 


their neat packets in 
the seed basket to be given 
their chance—what should 
we do without annuals? 
For, of course, nobody ever wants 
actually to finish the garden; to 
get it all done, like the historic old 
town down south where not a nail 
been driven since the war. Just 
fancy what such a garden would be 


like! 


has 


It is too dreadful to contemplate. 
No indeed ; variety is as desirable a 
condiment in gardening as in any 
other phase of life, even though 
the garden itself in its layout and 
general scheme is complete. 
Too much _ variety, 
disconcerting as too little is dispiriting; 
so this year | 
the first 


however, is as 


made a resolution, when 
catalogue came in—and if it 
works out satisfactorily, it is going to be 
written Book of Garden 
The garden shall have ten annuals, and 
-as unlike each other as possible, and perhaps every 


down in the 
Here it is: 


Laws 


only ten 
one shall be different from any that the garden has ever en- 
tertained Certainly some of them shall; and one at 
least must be a new variety—or 


before. 
as new as the season offers. 
This is really a broad, elastic resolution—one that does not 
hamper in the least and that provides pleasurable anticipation. 
Here is what I am using: 
he en 


For the season’s novelty, which has 
given space enough to try it well, there is the new Shirley 
poppy, “Celeste’—a lovely, pallid ghost, in gray, sky-blue and 
lavender tones. That I am a bit sceptical of this flower only 
inakes the anticipation the more keen. In combination with 
vray nothing is as lovely as the purest, palest yellow; so, on 
the chance that the poppies may show this promised tone, they 
are backed with a 
row of the pure yel- 
low snapdragon, 
Golden Queen. It will 
not be a bad combina- 
tion even if the gray 
should turn out to be 
only lavender. 

For the rest, there 
is the African daisy 
— Arctotis grandis 
with its great, white, 
irr tinted 
with pale bluish 
mauve on their backs; 
the pretty Clarkia in a 


: Pe 


bw \, aa 


starry flowers. 


| € ee // 


California poppies demand nearly the care of oriental sorts and are averse to transplanting. 
The seeds may be sown early. Golden West is a good variety for the garden 





Ten Annualsfor ThisYear’s 


Garden 


AN ATTRACTIVE PLAN FOR A GARDEN USING 
ONLY TEN VARIETIES—THE PLANTING AND 
CARE THAT MAKES FOR THE BEST RESULTS 


BY GRACE TABOR 


Nathan R. Graves and Charle Jones 


P tographs by 


salmon pink form for a partly shady place; quantities of double 
pinks in three varieties—a pure white, a crimson and an almost 
black crimson that shows a white line around the edges, like rich 
velvet edged with ermine; California poppies in yellow shades 
only, ranged in front of a line of double stock-flowered annual 
larkspur; red and white lupines in another place that does not 
get the full sun; Xeranthemums in a group at one corner, and 
finally, a mass of verbena, a white and clear blue variety, making 


up the required number of ten. Enclosing the entire space where 
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1, Papaver Celeste; 2, Antirrhinum, giant yellow, snapdragon; 3, Arcto- 
tis grandis, African daisy; 4, Clarkia, Salmon queen; 5, Dianthus 
(annual), Snowball, Fireball and Morning Cloak; 6, Eschesholtzia 
Californica, California poppy; 7, Delphinium (annual), Sky Blue; 
8, Lupinus (annual), rose and white; 9, Xeranthemum annuum, ever- 
lasting, and 10, Verbena, blue and white 


the annuals grow there is always a trim little hedge of rosemary, 
This, ot 
turf and the 


sweet-flavored and useful—a paradise for the bees. 
walks are 
beds are cut down about two inches below the surface. 


course, is in its accustomed place. All 


Of course, nothing is to be expected of the garden of annuals 
much before the end of June; 
where its barren earth will be aggressively within sight during 


therefore it should not be located 
the preceding weeks. The edging of rosemary helps to minimize 
the barrenness, however, and in localities where this will endure, 
| know of no more 
delightful treatment 
for garden beds than 
such a hedge, whether 
the walks are of grass 
or gravel. Common 
mint may be used in 
place of rosemary, 
where it is not hardy, 
and this furnishes a 
pleasant and effective 
substitute, if trimmed 
well and kept within 
bounds. 
Annuals 
will 


4[ 


happily 


grow practically 


(279) 
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out of doors where it is to grow. 
Poppy seed are very small—conse- 
quently they must be covered lightly 
with earth; and when the seedlings 
begin to prick through the ground, 
you will find that you have several 
million more plants than seemingly 
there is room for anywhere op earth. 
They are quick to germinate and the 
time to pluck up fhe superabundance 
of them is as soon as they are above 
ground, leaving enough space so that 
they will stand about four inches apart 
all over the part of the garden re- 
served for them. Some find it easier 
to sow them by mixing the seeds with 
some finely sifted earth, but this is a 
matter of choice. The one thing es- 
sential is not to drop them in clumps, 
but to scatter them as evenly as pos- 
sible, avoiding waste. One packet of 
seed will sow a large space, properly 
broadcast. Choose a cloudy day, just 
after a rain if possible rather than just 
before one, for a rainfall will be likely 
to wash the seeds about distressingly 
and leave spots perfectly bare. Press 
the seed into the ground after scatter 
ing them, using a flat strip or block 
that of wood and patting the bed with it. 
we eceive-——" e their beds with care, and tend [| usually sprinkle the ground surface with a light sifting of earth 
— s wding to their ne intil the plants are big enough to after thus pressing them down, to prevent evaporation; but such 
o ne se tm ely ithout further trouble on your part a sifting must be very light and not touched after it is applied 
| , | oa The snapdragons, Antirrhinum majus, 
hybrids, are really perennials or biennials, 
which, like so many of their kind, are 
treated as annuals. They will not be ready 
to blossom until the middle of summer if 
they are not started in the house, but from 





Snapdragon, though not really an annual, 
is treated as such One of the best 
yellows is Golden Queen 





[he annual larkspur is a very beautiful substitute for 
O the perennial sort, and its blue blossoms appear in 
July if seeds are sown late in April 


> gl ein: m BNR de. 0S xe ee 


midsummer on they will give constant 
bloom, even though sown directly out of 
doors. The soil for them should be light; 
that is, well lightened if it is clay to start 
with, by mixing coal ashes through it as 
well as manure, and perhaps some lime 
This should be applied some time before 
sowing the seeds, however, in order to 
give it a chance to leach through the earth 
and do its work. Whether you start them 
indoors or out, see that the plants are 
eight inches apart in the beds finally, and 
four inches back from the edge of them. 
The height of the variety named—‘“golden 
queen’’—is about a foot and a half, this 
being one of the low-growing, dwarfish 
varieties. 

African daisies will usually be in bloom 
on the First of July if the seeds are planted 
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flats—but perhaps that is because I al 
ways have so many other things whicl 
equire the space which these would tak 
up. As a matter of fact. hows ver, there 


not enough time actual! rained 























nake up for the extra trouble: and for 
the mexperienced it is far easier to sow 
the se | where the plants are to Prow 
ind thin them out as thev come up, than 
to undertake to transplant them when 
mall and tender. Some will not submit 
to transplanting 





an old-fashioned beauty, should be 


by the First of May. Wait until the ground 
is surely warm before putting them in 
though, for remember that this is a plant 
from a hot land. It germinates within a 
week—five days is the exact time usually— 
and the plants ought to stand a foot apart 


r : Clarkia, at least, as they grow to be anywhere from 
i¢ MOnOny 3m ON y - T THOTT) : : ? ; 
] amy ™ me ov POPP) revived. Salmon Queen grows early and in two to three feet high and are much 
las nme tap roots lt muet - en 3 rm. . ° e 

g tal n De we the shade branched. This will bring the foremost 
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along a border about eight inches from 
the edge, to allow for the spread of 
the branches. 

Clarkia elegans, Salmon Queen, is 
the variety which | am using in the 
partial shade cast by the locust tree; 
and this is as easily grown as the mari 
gold. Plants should be ten to twelve 
inches apart or more; and the flowers 
should be cut as fast as they fade. For 
cut flowers indoors this is a particular- 
ly delightful species, as the blossoms 
will open in water after cutting, and 
last well. 

Double pinks are almost as lovely as 
carnations—and they will grow in any 
soil providing they have full sunlight. 
For the white variety there is the 
snowball, for the red, the fireball, and 
for the nearly black, the mourning 
cloak—suggestive names which are 
easy to remember. Actually these are 
not annuals but biennials; but they 
are classed and treated as annuals 
practically everywhere. Sow them as 
soon as frost has departed for good, 
and let the plants be about five inches 


apart. They grow nearly a foot high, 
and will blossom all summer if the 
faded flowers are persistently cut 
away. 


however, new plants must be raised; 
thought worth while to attempt to winter 
the old ones. 

Treat the California poppy the same 
as the Shirley poppy, as far as sowing is 
concerned, for it also is averse to trans- 
planting. The seeds may be sown very 
early as it is not susceptible to cold, 
blooming even after frost has come in 
the autumn. Eschscholzia Californica 
and Eschscholzia, Golden West, are the 
two varieties which combine best with the 
larkspur. In addition to being delightful 
in flower, this plant has foliage that is 
distinctly ornamental. The annual lark- 
spur will blossom in July from seeds 
sown late in April, which is the usual 
time of sowing. And there is nothing 
in the garden finer to my mind than the 
lovely blues of this plant. To be sure it 
comes in pinks and lilacs that are good 
colors, but larkspur in anything but blue 
is somehow not what seems right or 
natural, whether it is an annual or peren- 
nial. So it is in blue only that I ever 
make use of it—and that usually in 
combination with some yellow flower 
such as the Eschscholzia. It is a color 
harmony that never palls. 

Lupines in clear rose and white in a 
great mass where they can have things 
all to themselves, are as charming as any- 
thing that can be grown. Indeed, there 
are few flowers that have the still and 
quiet stateliness of these; they always 


It is possible to carry them through the winter with some 
protection, and they will bloom the second season. 
and ordinarily it is not 


. 


use separately in the garden is also desirable 


After this, 


Double pinks come in great variety and are 
almost as good as their relatives, the carna- 
tions 





Annuals are generally considered the garden rein- 
forcements and fill out perennial plantings, but their 


annual garden can ever be called complete. 





Plan for the early blooming, large, white 
starry flowers of the African daisy, 
Arctotis grandis 


seem to be so perfectly balanced on 
foot 
 eE 
Preferring 
particularly 


one and to be so aware of it. 


some shade, they are 
adaptable to the small 
garden where a certain amount of it is 


almost inevitable. Sow them where 


they are to grow, for like the poppy they do not like to be moved. 
XNeranthemums are everlastings 


and without one of these no 
Purple, white and 
rose-colored flowers in mixture is the com 
mon fashion of raising them, and. indeed 
pure c lors are not offered, the seed being 
sold only Not very 
much space is needed for these, as a few 
will go a long way; but with the plants a 
foot apart, half a dozen will not take up 
more space than any garden can very well 
spare. They are really very pretty flowers 
apart from their everlasting qualities 
which are rather more against them than 
for them, through the association 
with unused “front parlors” 
distinguishes everlastings generally. 
lor years verbenas have been neglected, 
as far as my garden is concerned, but 
suddenly I found myself wanting them 
again. Along with nearly everything else 
in the line of annuals, they have been im- 
proved and developed and made over into 
something so splendid that I am sure they 
do not know themselves. These are sup- 
posed to be started indoors or in a hotbed; 
and they cannot be sown outdoors until 
May. So if flowers are wanted before the 
end of July, there is really no choice in 
the matter. A small flat will furnish space 


in mixed packets. 


long 
which 


for a great many seedlings however ; and 
instead of transplanting to flats or boxes 
of any sort, I personally would recommend 
the little paper pots to the small grower. 
It is possible to make these for oneself, out 
of a heavy wrapping paper such as any 
(Continued on page 315) 
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the rea ot botany 
yarde1 new vari 
appeari n the scene 
plance t a British list 
iris, primula or campat 
specie one ] enough I 
stagy: re 

Vhe ecial value of p 
ennia however, li 

re the marvelou 
riety of ftorm and ec 
than the distribution 
thei looming sea 
through the greater part ot Photograp! 
the year Without counting the bulbs. which it 
is the trade custom to catalogue under a separate head, the herba 
ceous perennials have a range of bloom that has not begun to be 
realized by amateur as the meager representation in the ave! 
aye irden in both spring and autumn demonstrates clearly 
enough. Without any co ng at all, they can be made to furnish 
al interrupted stretch of yom for approximately nine months 
t the vear, a thin shown it both ends, it is true, but neither 
quantity nor variety is everything in the flower garden. With 


coddling, it possible to extend this stretch through December, 
January and February, making a complete circle of the year. 
Perennials as a class bloom only once a year, and most varieties 
adhere to this rule with absolute rigidity he exceptions usually 
are early spring flowers that a mild autumn causes to bloom 


parsely a few months ahea t time, or summer flowers that have 
IL been 
allowed to mature The average period of perfec tion of bloom is 
not long 


a second spurt, often because the first crop of seed has not 


ometimes it is lamentably brief, and a perennial is 
rarely so prodigal as th 
plumy bleeding-heart, Dicen 
tra formosa, which has bl 
soms from spring to autumn 
Che actual time of bloom is 
hxed only so far as the place 
where the plant is native is 
concerned, Even then the sea 
son, especially an early or late 
spring, will shift normality a 
little one way or the other. I) 
gardens a similar inexactitucde 
of time, but more of it, is to 
be noted. Comparatively few 
perennials are cultivated in 
regions where they grow nat 
urally. Not infrequently there 


change in the time for blos- 
soming. For example, a 
primula native to the moun- 
tainous heights of Switzer- 
land will bloom earlier in a 
New York garden, because 
there the snow disappears 
earlier. Again, climate dif- 
ferences are such that gar- 
den normality is by no 
means the same _ every- 
where in spring and early 
summer ; the German iris 1s 
likely to be in full bloom in 
northern Virginia in the 
last week in April, while in 
southern New England it is 
not to be looked for until 
May. 

In the matter of hardi 
ness—the withstanding of 
the winter’s cold without 
artificial protection—there 
is no fixed rule once a per- 
ennial leaves its habitat. 

Jones Perennials are wonderfully 
adaptive in this respect, often enduring patiently 
nore cold and more heat than at home, and quite as often giving 
no sign of minding at all a drop of a mile or more in altitude. 
But with a fairly large number—and these include, unfortunately, 
some of the most charming species—the slightest degree of hardi- 
ness positively prevents the grower of flowers from moving them. 
Such perennials must either have protection that amounts to cod- 
dling, or, perhaps, be taken up every year and stored all winter 
where they will not freeze. They are largely responsible for 
making certain features of hardy gardens of southern Britain 
the despair of northeastern America, where winters are colder 
and summers hotter and drier. 

Where a plant’s local hardiness has not been tested by cultiva 
tion, it is a good plan to look it up in an authoritative reference 
book before deciding about planting. First see how closely the 
native and the proposed conditions tally; then, if the book does 
not give the result of tests in the United States, ascertain whether 
the plant is catalogued by reputable American houses. The per 
ennials that they offer are a 
very much abridged list as 
compared with the British 
ones, and in general they are 
either reliably hardy as far 
north as Boston, or relative 
tenderness is plainly indicated. 

All of these things should 
be clearly understood before 
any definite attempt to grow 
perennials is made. Such un- 
derstanding is absolutely es- 
sential for determining the 
special value of perennials, 
not merely to the garden 
world, but narrowed down to 
the province of your particu- 
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of perennials to you as working material. This enables the choice 
from the embarrassingly large list to be made with the intelligence 
that ts useless waste of time and money in the endeavor to 
do what is not worth while in an individual case. 


preven 


For the great pleasure in growing perennials is to devote time 
and money to those that are distinctly worth while in one’s own 
There is a host of them available after the most ruthless 
process of rejection that any one of a thousand circumstances 
would necessitate. 


case. 


The sacrifice will never be so great that the 
true philosopher will not be able to find solace in the garden of a 
differently situated neighbor or friend, or a public collection of 
plants. 

In making a list of availables for final choice, take, say, one or 
two hundred small cards, and from catalogues and garden books 
pick out the same number of plants of tested hardiness that seem 


best suited to the required purpose. Write at the top of each card 





The old type of phlox combines so many good qualities and comes in so many colors and varieties that it should be an essential part of every peren- 


Next sort the cards according to season of bloom—going by the 
month, or, better still, by fortnights, which cover better the aver- 
age period of perfection. Lay the resultant packs of cards chron- 
ologically, in a line on a table and see if there are any distinct 
breaks in the succession or any fortnights that do not admit of 
enough choice. 
alogues 
ceeding. 

The last step is to take up each little pile of cards by itself and 
either subdivide, according to this or that feature of the memo- 
randa, or at once choose for the planting. 


Should these deficiencies exist, return to the cat- 
and garden books for additional material before pro- 


The selected cards will 
then answer as notes from which to make the garden or border 
plan. 


Even with this preliminary study, it would be far better for 
every one who is growing perennials for the first time to plant 
most species in rows like so many vegetables, and to do this for a 


nial garden. ‘This garden is small, but shows what can be done with perennials in a restricted area 


both the botanical and the common name. Then add, on separate 
lines, the time of blooming, as nearly as you can ascertain for 
your section of the country and its average duration; the height 
of foliage as well as bloom wherever possible, the general charac- 
ter of the plant, whether creeping, sprawling, bushy or markedly 
erect, and, finally, the color. It is best thus to segregate the color 
memorandum, because this should include not only the color, or 
range of colors of the blossoms, but like notes as to the foliage. 
Make a clear differentiation of the many foliage shades, and if 
he leaves are evergreen, say so. It is well to keep in mind, as to 
color, that the matter of blossoms and leaves being loose or com- 
pact may make a material difference in their use for garden pic- 
tures, and in the general decorative effect that you desire to obtain. 


year or two. No matter how much one absorbs from books, it is 
only by watching a perennial grow a season or more that it is_pos- 
sible to sense its character in every particular, and if this is done 
in a little home nursery the acquired practical knowledge makes 
every definite step in the use of such plants as permanent garden 
material infinitely easier and more effective. No time is really lost 
and much working experience is gained. 

A good reason for this preliminary planting is the difficulty of 
getting a clear idea of the foliage spread of a perennial without 


actual observation. The kinds are too numerous to permit of the 
spacing tables by which tulips, hyacinths, pansies and geraniums 
are set out; very few go into the ground excepting by what seems 
guess work, but what is really an actual though acquired instinct. 
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Doronicum is a little known but 


attractive pere nnial daisy 


fore 1 
‘ ‘ h 
if " ‘ mauire an et out Lnus Saving 
e! unnecessary replanting later 
‘ ( tt the abstract, half a dozen Oriental 
breath” (Gypsophila pani 
, ( bed in parallel rows, about 
ft é é elves nine inches apart in the 
i ‘ | | size they may not seem too 
( the 3 rst year, but in the second year th 
' he e eve ign that thinning or 
, ler than ignorance had sus 
, ' eca 
had the planting been done in a garden, 
‘ ike ror la ) hange would be neces 
Ihe or eason it is noticed that an Oriental 
14 » have a read two feet in diameter, while the 


“baby’s 


bloom 


masses of 
breath” in the 
ing season will perhaps 
be twice that distance 
across. Meanwhile this 
will have been discov 
ered the first vear and 
will be still plainer the 
second 

he poppy bloe ms 
early in summer, and 
soon the plant turns 
brown and dies down 
to the ground, while 
the later 


} } 


blooming 
yaby’s 


breath” is 
spreading out toward 
it and gradually con 
unsightli- 
ness It is also seen 
that bv the time the 
“baby’s breath” is turn- 


- 
cealing its 


ing brown, a couple of 
vines Of Thunbergia 
alta, from seed that 
happened to fall, are 
making their way over 
drying 





In the fall the large blossoms of the peren 
nial anemone provide a variety of color the 


masses — 








[he plumy bleeding heart (Dicentra formosa) is an old-fashioned 
peas perennial, easily grown in places where it is difficult to attain bloom 





The trollius is worth considering 
in this year’s planting 


partly because to hide ugliness 
is one of the special errands 
on which Nature sends that 
five-foot climber. 

By autumn another thing is noticed; the poppy has begun to 
make a considerable second growth of foliage and, lest this be 
too shaded, there is need of cutting away some of the branches 


f “baby’s breath” or else diverting them to one side. Obviously 


ie Oriental poppy and “baby’s breath” form one of those dove- 


tailing, perennial combinations which is among the secrets of 
Here, then, are many 
at that, learned by the exercise of 
patience in the study of plant character, before attempting to 
And the observation of 
the easier because they were in a row. 


cessful hardy gardens and borders. 


facts, and not all a little 
bend that character to one’s own use. 
the plants was all 

The onl 


illow a space of ground six inches square for each plant known 


safe general rule for the planting of perennials is to 


to be of dwarf or fairly low habit, and a space a foot square for 
This is a good rule. Unless the plants are seed- 
s or small cuttings, 


| stallar . 
tne taiier ones, 


ling 
and sometimes even 
then the ground will be 
nearly or quite con 
cealed when the first 
summer is well along 
course. And 
ample 
room for two, three or 


on its 
there will be 
more seasons’ growth, 
according to the plant's 
normal rate of increase 
and the way in which 
this is helped or hin 
dered by weather con- 
ditions 

Whether the plants 
are set out in rows or 
in a more or less nat- 
uralistic fashion, the 
rule in question need 
occasion no complete 
replanting for a long 
time. This is avoided 
by removing alternate 
plants, or one here and 
(Continued on page 


In the spring the yellow flowered alyssum 
300) saxatile keeps pace with the dandelion 
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Your Animal Neighbors 


THE INTERESTING WILD LIFE WHICH MAY BE FOUND ABOUT THE COUNTRY PLACE 
HABITS AND TRAITS OF ANIMALS WHOSE VERY PRESENCE IS 


o- a A 


| order to get the greatest amount of enjoyment out of a home 
in the country, we must have some wild neighbors, and we 
must be more or less in touch with them. 


essary to this enjoyment that our wild 
neighbors be in evidence all the time, 
but we must know that they exist and 
that there is always at least the possi 
bility of seeing them. For example, a 
wood in which deer are known to live, 
but in which we may not actually see 
one more than once in five years, has 
for us a charm which is never pos 
sessed by a wood where there is no 
possibility of seeing a deer. 

The very uncertainty of the move 
ments of our wild neighbors adds to 
our interest in them. <A _ thousand 
times a year they give us bits of un 
expected pleasure which we should 
not get at all if they conformed to “the 
best usages” of human society. One 
of my own wild 
neighbors at the 





present time is a 
white weasel or 
ermine. Long 
ago he appoint- 

ed himself Head Rat-catcher 
to our family, and made our 
home his headquarters, and 
there is always a saucer of 


evaporated milk waiting for 
him as evidence of our hos- 
pitality. Sometimes we do 
not see him for several days, 
when suddenly some evening 
we are thrilled to observe him 
perched on top of the book 
case, watching us in silence, 
his eyes glowing like opals in 
the subdued light. Presently 
he will co:ae down, nose rap- 
idly about until he finds his 
milk, and we see him lapping 
it just as a kitten might do. 
We look away for a moment, 
and when we look for him 
again he has gone, silently as 
he came, the empty saucer 


being the sole assurance that our eyes have not been playing 


tricks on us. 


Even the humblest of these wild neighbors—even those which 
are supposed by most country people to have not one redeeming 
feature, are intensely interesting when we become really ac- 
quainted with them. There is an old woodchuck neighbor of mine 
with whom I am on quite intimate terms. To be sure, we have a 


Evidently it wasn’t such a hard jump after all. 


BY ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES 


Photographs by the Author 


It is by no means nec- 
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We can easily imagine Brer Fox thinking, 
“I wonder if I can reach that hen.” 





fox entirely, for he is a valuable destroyer of certain pests 
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But do not condemn the 


OFTEN UNSUSPECTED 





—— ge egy, 


mutual understanding about the vegetable garden—that is sacred 
ground, and he knows about as well as I do that the climate there 
is unhealthy for woodchucks. Therefore we live at peace, and I 


in a neighborly way protect him from 
some of his enemies—the dog, the 
shotgun and the steel trap. All sum- 
mer I see him sunning himself on my 
wall, or standing bolt upright and look- 
ing very much like a stump, in the mid- 
dle of my clover field. In the fall, fat 
as a well-fed pig, he retires to his un- 
derground chamber, where in a bed of 
leaves and grass he curls himself up 
and waits for the spring to bring the 
clover back. Once I called on him in 
March, and as he did not come to the 
door, I walked right in, with the aid of 
a pick and shovel. I found my neigh- 
bor in bed, as dead to the world as the 
“Sleeping Beauty.” I proceeded to 
wake him, not with a kiss, but gently, 
and he acted much better, on the 
whole, than a human neighbor would 
have done under similar circumstances. 
Instead of saying unprintable things, 
he merely opened his sleepy eyes, 
raised himself on his fore 
legs, yawned the most heart 
felt yawn I have ever seen 
stretched, and rolled over in 
bed, by all his actions begging 
for “just another week.” 
The chipmunk is another of 
our neighbors whom we shall 
see in the warm weather only. 
He is more sociable than the 
woodchuck, and if we are not 
going in for bulbs, and if he 
does not get the habit of de- 
stroying birds’ nests, we may 
live on very intimate terms 
with him, Last summer one 
of our chipmunks was so 
friendly that when Mrs. 
Baynes was picking wild 
strawberries, he would put his 
head into the cup which she 
held in her hand and pick out 
the finest berries as fast as 


she picked them. He was almost human. 
Chipmunks often sit on our doorstep within a foot or two of 

us and eat anything we offer them. Like the woodchucks, they 

too spend the winter in underground burrows, 

but unlike the woodchucks, they carry in con- 

siderable quantities of food to last 

them through the long winter. That is ~""" 
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find that 
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| They 


| 
me imto the 


they have 


fear fron 
will even 
hous 
ind make their nests 
if we give them suffi 
cient encouragement, 
and I once had a red 
squirrel who lived in 

vase on the mantel 
piece of my study. 

But squirrels as intimate 
their 


gnaw the 


neighbors have draw 
acks. They 


woodwork, 
roofs, and if allowed in the 


get into the 
house will not hesitate to de 
troy rugs or clothing when 
looking for material with 
which to build their nests 
Worst of all, perhaps, is the 
red squirrel’s propensity for 
destroving birds’ nests. Af 
ter attempting to get 
with all my wild 
was at last 


along 
peaceably 
neighbors, | 
obliged to shoot a red squit 
rel in my garden as he sat on 
the edge of a scarlet tana 
gers nest, calmly eating the 
eggs, quite undisturbed by 


the frantic cries and actions 
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Occasionally you may come upon a raccoon at the edge of a stream, 
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SATS 
[here is an old woodchuck neighbor with whom I am on intimate terms 


of the birds. 
squirrels destroyed every bird’s nest 
in my garden, and as I had to decide 
between squirrels and birds, I chose in 
favor of the latter ; my neighbors have 
done the same, so that now we have 
few squirrels, but far more birds than 
ever before. 






Two years ago red 


The gray squirrels, on 


the other hand, are not nearly so de- 
structive to birds, yet occasionally one 
of them gets the egg-eating habit, and 
when he does it is our duty to see that 
the birds are protected. 
beautiful, interesting creatures, and I 
for one am disposed to put up with a 
great deal of personal discomfort for 
the pleasure of having them about the 
garden. 
natural enemies has in many places 
resulted 
point where the birds have a very 


Squirrels are 


But the killing off of their 
in their increasing to the 


slight chance of rear 
ing their broods, and 
as the country is sore- 
ly in need of more 
birds, it is our duty to 
take a hand in the 
game and help to re- 
store the balance of 
nature. 

Sometimes we may 
live in a place a long 
while before we know 
who our wild neigh- 
bors are. Many of 
them are so shy and 
move about so quietly 
that they see us and 
take pains to avoid us 
before we are aware 
of their presence. 
M oreover, 
many of 
them are 
nocturnal, 
and visit our 
gardens only 
after dark. After the snow 
comes, however, we have a 
better chance, for then the 
ground is a leaf from Na- 
ture’s autograph album, and 
on it each visitor not only 
writes his name, but qa brief 
account of where he entered 
our grounds, where he left 
them, and what he did while 
he was within our gates. 
Perhaps we find a _ track 
which closely resembles that 
of a small dog, but with the 
footprints rather more in a 
straight line. It enters the 
garden from the woodland 
or the pasture, circles the 
hen-house, with a pause at 
every crack, passes on to a 
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decayed stump in the corner of the 
garden, where a nest made by white- 
footed mice—the dainty, large-eyed 
little fellows shown on these pages 
has been torn out and strewn upon the 
snow, and finally leaves the garden by 
the cow-path running through the 
pasture. We may be reasonably sure, 
then, that we have a fox living not far 
away, and if we are not so careless as 
to leave our poultry out at night, we 
may find him a very useful neighbor. 
In spite of his bad reputation as a 
poultry thief, he is a persistent de- 
stroyer of wild mice the year round, 
and in the late summer spends a large 
part of his time catching grasshoppers, 
which often form the principal part of 
his diet at this season. 

Or, we may detect the presence of 
a fox by his odor, not unlike that 
of the skunk, but milder and quite 
distinguishable. We 
often notice it when 
passing the spot 
where a fox has spent 
the night curled up 
on some hillside, per- 
haps. It is not a dis- 
agreeable odor, and 
to one in sympathy 
with outdoor things, 
always interesting. 
Speaking of scents, 
we are too apt to be 
prejudiced by oft-re- 
peated statements of 
those who in turn 
have been prejudiced 
by similar statements. 
For example, the de- 
fensive odor of the 
skunk has for hun- 
dreds of years been 
referred to as vile and 
offensive, and when- 
ever we smell it we are apt, 
without doing a bit of think- 
ing for ourselves, to pass the 
adjectives along. Now, asa 
matter of fact, the odor of 
the skunk, while overpower- 
ing when in large quantities 
and at close quarters, is not, 
comparatively speaking, an 
offensive one when perceived 
at a little distance and in the 
open. It is a live, pungent, 
animal odor, not at all in the 
class with decaying carrion, 
badly kept drains and things 
of that sort, and if we free 
ourselves from prejudice in 
the matter, 
and do our 








Red squirrels are attractive 
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Gentle and timid as it is, the gray rabbit is not much afraid of us if we exercise a little care 
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se 


legs, a characteristic attitude 


own thinking, we shall not be bothered 
in the least by it, unless the defensive 
fluid comes in actual contact with our 
persons. And even if it does, we can 
hang our clothing in the sun and wind 
and the odor quickly disappears, and 
I am informed on excellent authority 
that if one will but stand in the smoke 
of damp hay for a few minutes, he 
may pass into the house without any- 
one being aware that he has been hav- 
ing a téte-a-téte with a “wood pussy.” 

If we live near large woods, where 
there are big hollow trees or rocky 
ledges, we are apt at any time to re- 
ceive a visit from our neighbor the 
raccoon. If we are careless and leave 
our poultry houses open at night, the 
ring-tailed fellow is 
pretty sure to make a 
nuisance of 
himself 
way or 
another, but otherwise 
he is a very interesting 
neighbor to have 
about. Some day, 
perhaps, when we are 
walking through the 
woodland we shall see 
the younger members 
of the family, peering 
from the entrance of 
their home high up in 
some hollow tree, or 
scrambling after one 
another over the big 
trunk. Comical-look- 
ing little fellows they 
are, with bright eyes 
peering from their 
black masks. Some- 
times we may come 
upon a_ full-grown 
one near the edge of 
a cornfield, deftly stripping 
the covering from a stolen 
ear of corn: or perhaps we 
shall see him close to the 
edge of a stream, washing a 
mouse or some other food 
before eating. This washing 
of its food is an unusual 
habit, and is responsible for 
the raccoon’s German name 
of Wasche Bar or washing 
bear. The animal does not 
acquire the habit by instruc- 
tion from the parents or by 
observation as some writers 
would have us believe: it is 
inherited. Young raccoons 
which I have taken from the 
nest at a very tender age, 
and long before they had 
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(Continued on page 309) 
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Poor planting, however, 
is a far greater cause. It 1s, 
human nature to 
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method of sowing or planting 
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that can be grown, strong, 
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NO. OF SPACE, 
VEGETABLE NOTE VARIETY ROWS FEET 
SATURDAY, APRIL 6TH. 
>w Chard ee Bi. .tihatdeseaces 2 I+1 
Le B Grand Rapids, Wayahead..... I I 
Pea \ test Early... pcp Sh 1 1% 
0) n Sets A White or Yellow Seensswn I 1% 
Purniy B Early White Milan........... I I 
Cabbage, Early A Jersey Wakefield............ I 1% 
Radis ( eT Te 
DOOMBED cccccces B nea. ste Dart 1 1 
7 — 10! 
SATURDAY, APRIL 13TH. 
Caulifiower .... A ‘Best Early; Dry Weather..... 1 1% 
Radish ., € White Icicle - oa , 
Celery hebie D Golden Self Blanching.... 
Leek - ) American Flag... 
lurnip B-A Petrowski; Golden Ball.. 2 r4+1 
Carrot A Chantenay ses 2 +1 
Beet , \ Early Model.. nana 2 I+1 
Onion eo W.-E White Queen (%), Prize Taker 5 1+4 
(4%) vévies — —— 
12 13 
SATURDAY, APRIL 20TH. 
Salsify W Mammoth Sandwich Island.. 4 1%4+4% 
Parst W Improved Hollow Crown. 4 14+4% 
Potato, Early. A i oc. 2 tne edewscen’ 2 2+2 
Radis B Crimson Giant vane Pr 1 
Cabbage A Glory of Enkhuisen-. Succession 2 2+2 
Pe A-E NR oi vad saaee 1 3 
Le e See B-D All Seasons; Iceberg.......... 1 2 
Peas Soston Unrivaled..........0.. 1 2 
16 27 
SATURDAY, APRIL 27TH. 
SIT chistes tie ends A BOFOL SONIGs soos cc cecccccece I 2 
Radish RB Crimson Giant; White Icicle... I 2 
Potato( sprouted) A Irish Cobbler ia taiiate bo re I 2 
Onion (seedling) E Ailsa Craig; Gigantic Gibraltar I 2+1 
CAOGRD. scnesece Ww 9 NBR 067 ee rae 4 I+3 
Beets Ww Columbia tcc needbhanae ys 4 I%+3% 
Letty ce, Cos A Dwarf White Heart........ ve 1% 
Kol i A ae VY 
13 18% 
>vecestep Piantinc Pian ror tHe Earty Crops, to Take Four Saturpay 
é Arrernoons’ Work, 

Note \—Crops that will be out of the way in time to be followed by 
others B—Interplanted “companion” crops which will be out of the way 
before those next to them need all the room. C—Like above, except that 
they are planted between plants in the row, instead of between rows. D— 
Start in a special bed. for transplanting later =—A good item to increase, 
as any surplus will find ready sale. W—May be stored for winter use. 
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Drills for various seeds. From left to right: 1% 
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to 14” deep for lettuce; 
14" to |” for early beets; 2” for early beans; 2” double row for early peas 


Y VEGETABLES 


PLANTS 


' of a hobby, deserving only as much attention as one usually gives to the pur- 
seriously, studied in all its details and developed to the limit of efficiency, is a new presentation of the subject. How to 

of the present articles although they are also planned to aid those who can give but limited time to the 
the completion of the hundred per cent. garden. The first and 
food problem, appearing in the February and March issues. 


Part II of the third twenty 


in detail in a preceding article. 
However, for the sake of those 
who did not read it or have 
forgotten the warnings con- 
tained therein, I want to say 
here that you absolutely cannot 
afford to take chances on seed 
procured from un- 
known to you or through any 
indirect route. No matter how 
small your garden or in how 
much of a hurry you may be 
in, order directly from some re- 
liable mail-order house in 
which you, or one of your 
friends or neighbors perhaps, 
has that confidence which is 
born of experience—and by 
seeds and not by words shall ye 
know them. The gaudily litho- 
graphed packets and the un- 
branded and frequently 
named seeds displayed in water 
pails and washtubs at vour 
hardware dealers or grocers, 
should be left there for those 
who are unfortunately less well- 
informed than yourself. 

I have already spoken of soil 
well enriched and thoroughly 
prepared. Such preparation, 
however, was preliminary. The 
two essentials of the good seed- 
bed are fineness and fresh- 
ness. To do your plant- 
ing right, you should, im- 
mediately preceding it, 
rake with an iron rake the 
surface that has already 
been left fine and smooth 
after the harrow. With 
this the surface of the soil 
will be made still more 
thoroughly fine and 
smooth and all lumps of 
dirt and stones removed. 
Your abject should be, 
however, to pick up just 
as little trash as possible. 
Rake lightly, taking a nar- 
row strip with the rake 


sources 


mis- 
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back and forth in a way which will fill up all little unevennesses 
on the surface but without digging up any stones, weeds, sod 


or manure which may be harrowed 
under. 

The object in giving this final 
preparation just previous to plant- 
ing is to have a moist surface for 
that important operation. A finely 
pulverized soil rapidly becomes 
dried up for an inch or so on the 
top and will crumble and fall into 
any furrow or hole that you may 
make for sowing seeds or planting, 
thus interfering more or less with 
your getting that operation done 
to perfection, for the seeds or the 
plant roots must be placed in fresh, 
moist soil in order to secure quick 
and sufficiently vigorous reaction. 

Even with seeds of good, strong 
vitality, and with a 
properly prepared 
seed-bed, sometimes it 
happens that a full 
“stand” is not secured. 
Several of these slips 
twixt the cup and the 
lip are, too deep plant- 
ing, planting at a 
season unsuitable for 
the seed which is put 
in, or when the 
ground is too wet and 
cold, causing rot, etc. 
In order that the be- 
ginner may not find 
too late that he has 
made one of these 
various possible mis- 
takes, I mention some- 
what in detail the 
several matters which 
are to be taken into 
consideration in plant- 
ing. 

It is much safer to 
go by the season than 
by the calendar. Any 
date given for planting, therefore, 
which you may come across, either in 
this article or in any table you may be 
using, should be considered as ap- 
proximate and not to be gone by ab- 
solutely. There is planting of various 
sorts to be done almost every week in 
the season from early in April, or as 
soon as the ground is dried out enough 
to be properly prepared, until late in 
the fall when such crops as lettuce and 
radishes in the cold frames, or onions 
and spinach to be wintered over in the 
open ground, are sown. The garden 
vegetables may be divided approxi- 
mately into two classes: The “hardy” 
sorts which may be put in early in the 
spring in April and May or before all 
danger of late frost is over, and the 
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removing the plants from the flats with a ball of earth. 


¥ Cae a oe toe Dene poe 
oe Vee Mey “ f pt r7 tah * 


The hundred per cent garden is planned to render all sections easily accessible for frequent 


cultivation, and arranged with greatest economy of space 
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Si Coke Bue ktae tl ., 
The combination wheel hoe and seed drill is indispens- 
able to the modern garden, performing all seeding 


Firm the newly set plants into the soil with the balls of the feet, 


real warm weather has begun; and the late or “tender” sorts 
which should not be planted, both on account of danger of in- 


jury from the latest frosts, and 
also because absolutely nothing ts 
gained by putting them in even 
where they escape a freeze, until 
the ground has become thoroughly 
warmed up. Such tropical heat- 
loving plants as tomatoes and 
peppers will not be any the earlier 
and may be severely checked by 
being set out too soon by the over 
anxious gardener. 

There is an old rule that seeds 
should be covered to a depth of 
some four times their diameter. 
But as most amateur gardeners 
are not in the habit of carrying a 
pocket micrometer about with 
them, it would be perhaps more 
helpful though not as 
concise to say that 
small seeds, such as 
radish, lettuce or 
onions should be 
covered to a depth of 
one-fourth to one-half 
an inch; medium- 
sized seeds, such as 
spinach and 
parsnips, one-half to 
one inch; and larger 
seeds such as peas, 
beans and corn at a 
depth of two to four 
inches. But the season 
at which the planting 
is done and also the 
weather at the time of 
planting must be 
taken -into considera 
tion as well as the size 
of the seeds. 


beets, 


The first planting 
SA. of peas and beans 
should be as -shallow 
as one or two inches 
because at this season 
there is still plenty of moisture in the 
top layer of the soil, which is more 
warmed up than that, deeper down. 
The same varieties planted in mid- 
season for a late crop, however, would 
be planted at a depth of three or even 
four inches in light, dry soil, because 
the upper surface would be too hot 
and dry to insure proper germination. 
As a general rule, planting that is done 
late in the season or at any time when 
the weather is hot and dry and likely 
to continue so, should be about twice 
as deep as that for the same varieties 
early in the spring or in cold, rainy 
weather. 

Even with seeds of the highest 
germinating power it is necessary to 

(Continued on page 346) 
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» good arrangement of phlox and hydrangeas in white and pink tones, affording an attractive and varied mass of light color bloom. 
[t is best to employ more than one variety of flower to produce the desired color effects 


Color in the Flower Garden 


HOW lO PI 
ti 


ANT 


WONDERS THAT MAY BE WORKED 


RY Ipa D 


Nias idea which seen to pre\ ull int st garden to fill them 


with flowers and still more flowers, adding whatever 


caprice of the moment dictates or whatever novelty happens to 


strike the tancy trom time to time 

Uh lor relations which these new additions may bear to the 
old inhabitants of the garden is apparently, little thought of, if, 
indeed, it ever occurs to the owner of the garden that as long as a 


flower is a flower and has individual merit, there can be any 


pos 
objection to it In fact with the average gardener, 


it seems really to be a matter of pride 


sible presence 


to possess as Many varieties 


of flowers as possible But one has not learned the true art of 
gardening until one learns to hold his hand and to go slowly when 
adding to the garden store 

i-specially is this true when the earden, as it exists, 1S a happy) 
expression of color and beauty It is a safe conclusion that the 


iverage garden should be subtracted from rather than increased 


he warden in its entirety is the result of carefully thought out 


uns, then there is little need of caution, as the owner is not apt 
to rum amuck among strange flowers and unknown colors, but 
even here always well to pause and consider whether it is 
not well to let the new variety alone, at least one should always 
take the precaution of informing himself of just the color and 


FOR COLOR HARMONY AND THE AVOIDANCE OF GARISH CONTRASTS— 
BY AN ARTISTIC ARRANGEMENT OF: FLOWERS 


BENNETT 


shade of all such introductions to the garden. A trial garden is, 
perhaps, the most valuable possession a gardener can have. Here 
plants may be grown experimentally and transferred to the 
permanent garden as they prove their fitness, and there given 
just the conditions and environment that will bring out their 
good points to perfection. 

lo emphasize the value of a color scheme one has but to think 
of various inharmonious colors and imagine them together, not 
for one day or for several, but for the entire season of their 
bloom, through a succession of years. 

[t is not bad color work that a number of colors should occur 
in one garden but it is bad work when several tones of a color 
clash together. As an example; blue and red may appear in the 
same garden with less discord than scarlet and magenta. 

[If one has no color scheme and is at a loss to invent one, a 
visit to the milliners and the massing together of a quantity of 
flowers will very soon demonstrate how much better the effect of 
the proximity of certain colors is than that of others, and having 
determined this, plans may be laid accordingly. When one desires 
a great diversity of colors then one must remember that white 
is a great peace-maker and intersperse white flowers liberally 
between any shades that have the least taint of enmity. 
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It is seldom the case that a favorite flower must be discarded 
because of an inharmonious shade, as nearly all flowers come in 
a wide diversity of tones and colors and among these one may 
make suitable selection. 

When uncertain as to what to use or what is really sought for 
in color, the adoption of some one color, say yellow with white, 
will produce a charming effect to which, another year, if one’s 
taste has sufficiently crystalized, may be added another, blue or 
pink, and a color scheme obtained that should be satisfying in 
the extreme. But the use of one color in the garden is a fascinat 
ing development of color work and through its adoption one 
learns much of its possibilities, makes the acquaintance of man) 
heretofore unknown members of old families of flowers and finds 
it, altogether, a delightful study. 

Definite color schemes may be planned for each season of the 
year, and the early garden filled with masses of colored tulips of 
the desired shade—scarlet or soft pink with hyacinths to match, 
and the white of crocuses and other bulbs—the summer garden 
may be emphasized with the blue of iris, delphiniums, monk’s 
hood, forget-me-nots, anchusas, blue tufted pansies, bachelor’s 
buttons, browellias, lobelias and the like, while the fall garden 
may be gorgeous with the yellow and white of chrysanthemums, 
golden glow and dahlias. 

It will be found immensely interesting to take the catalogues 
and make a list of all the flowers of a certain color, together with 
their time of blooming. You will learn, for instance, that there 
are a great many more blue flowers than you supposed, and that 
the same is true of all the different colors, so that if you have a 
preference for certain shades you will be surprised to find how 
liberally the florists are catering to it 

A garden which has several divisions or is cut up by shrubbery, 
arbors or hedges, offers admirable opportunity for color work, 
as tne separate parts can be devoted to separate c lor schemes 
rather than to separate flowers. This would add immensely to 
the interest of a garden, and is worthy of serious consideration 
in planning a new garden. 

There is another arrangement of a color scheme which might 
appeal to some, and that is the shading of beds and borders of 
plants. This requires thorough knowledge of the color shades 
of the flowers employed or the aid of an experienced florist, but 
very pretty effects can doubtless be obtained by the use of flowers 
of a given color shaded from the palest tints down to the strongest 


that are obtainable. Pansies afford an excellent opportunity for 
this form of planting and delphiniums another, as these shade 
from the purest white down to the strongest ultramarine. Roses 
give an infinity of shade gradations, and some very successful 
color schemes may be worked out by their use. 

Where one has the knack of so growing roses that they will 
give a mass of bloom at one time, the rose garden, laid out in 
concentric beds surrounding a central bed of tree roses, is ex 
cellent, the roses shading from a rich, dark crimson at the center 
trees through successive and lightening shades to pale pink o1 
pure white, at the outer edge, or if you prefer, the center may be 
white shading to a dark tone at the border. 

Often it will be found necessary to employ more than one 
variety of flower to produce the desired color gradation, but this 
only adds to the interest and tests or increases one’s knowledge of 
flowers. 

There is another point to be borne in mind in planning the color 
effects of the garden, namely, the effect the color has upon its 
apparent dimensions. The presence of white always brings the 
planting nearer to the eye, while blue retires it so that where the 
effect of space is to be increased, as in small gardens, it will be 
wise to plant the white and light colors near the front of the 
garden using such colors as lavender, mauve and, especially, blues 
for the rear beds, as this will make them appear further away and 
so apparently increase the size. 

For the benefit of those who may care to work out definite 
color schemes in their garden or in separate portions of it, the 
following list of plants and their season of bloom is indicated, and 
arranged in order of color as follows: 


BULBS 


A WHITE GARDEN 


NAME SEASON OF BLOOM HEIGHT 
Crocus-Giant White March and April { 
Hyacinth-Bouquet Royal, Duchess of Bedford March-April 0” 
Prince of Waterloo, La Tour d’Auvergne, All 

Superbissima, La Grandesse, L’ Innocence Q” 
lulips-Joost Van Vondel..... May 10” 

Ey SRRCHICS 4 6 5.2e.<., me 9” 

La Reine. clara ieanisdis STE 10” 

Pottebakker, White Hawk 10” 
Double La Candeur, Rose Blanch« Ma - 
Narcissus-Poeticus \pr \ 


Alba Plena Odorat 





Vines and shrubbery around the house should be free from unpleasant c olor contrasts and it is frequently better to have entirely different hues 
than colors more nearly allied. White is a splendid medium in which to dissolve harsh contrasts 
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sed eae rer May — 
Deutzia crenata candidissima...... ss  . 6’= = 
- XM H H Deutzia gracillima May 2-4 
_e ay 18”— 2 Deutzia Pride of Rochester June 6'- 8 
P eames June { s Diervilla candida. June 4- 6 
, ‘ \ugu Exochordia grandiflora. _ May 8-10 
C, é- , 7 Hydrangea arborescens .. July-August 4-6 
” luly 2 Kalmia - June-July 
~ie ndidus Jun 2 3 oO I FOE SR TOE te Summer Tree 
Fasen aumento gust j Lonicera tartarica . May 8-10 
; ~iganticum \ug 6 -I0 Opulastero opulifolius. .June 
a 5 oveses June 2-3 Oxydendrum arborum . Mid-summer Tree 
Philadelphus, in var . June —_ 
Peterostyrax hispida.. . June — 
Rhododendrons - June 2-6 
Roses im var ; > maenees nail 
Spirea Van Houttet . May 5'- 6 
Spirea albiflora .. Summer Low Shrub 
Syringa vulgaris...... . May Tree 
Syringa Mme. Casimer Periet nie a 
Syringa Marie Le Grey a — 
ANNUALS 
SEASON 





\ntirrhinum, Queen of the North.. 


OF BLOOM 
Mid-summer 


HEIGHT 








to frost 1 
OE Ee pee eee ee \ugust 18”-24" 
Karly Wonder .-Late June 18” 
Ostrich leather \ugust 18” 
Electric ame \ug.-Sept. 18” 
Balsam, White Perfection June 2’ 
sellis, Snowball...... cain kee aah ‘7owe Me 2 eet. 4” 
; The Bride —-— — 
Campanula carpataca alba \ll seasons 6” 
Candytuft, Empress June ‘¥ 
Sweet Sultan, pure white Summer 18” 
Cornflower, white _— _ 
Cosmos, white.. . Aug.-Sept 3-5 
Delphinium album ——— 18” 
Wonderful effects may be had in the rose garden by gradation of Larkspur . Summer 2a" - 3" 
color from crimson to pale pink or to white Nicotiana aoe ae =- 3 
Lobelia, White Gem ..June-November 6 
White pansies... pea ety laces REA a A ee All summer 9” 
j L ) i um a “ ] \ugust 2 
Lily-ol , \lay 9 
wilt lar 6-9 
EASON 
NAMI OF BLOOM HEIGHT 
Istibe floribunda . June-July 2 
lrabis alpina April-May rock pla 
lymslegia lay-June 2-3 
Crmacifuga racemos September-Oct 24'-3 
Dicentra sylvestris May 12”-15” 
I’netamnus alba May 2'-3 
lyngutalss lune-July 2-3 
lunkia subcordata \ugust 18” 
Gvpsophila \ug.-Sept 15”-18"” 
Hollyhocks July-August 6 —12’ 
Lysimachia Tuly 18” 
Lychuis chalcedonica a luly-September 2-3 
Stokesa cyanea alba ljune-October 15”-18” 
Shasta daisy luly-September > 
Peonies June 2 
Poppies, California July 6 A row of white asters is refreshing in the garden of brilliant hues. 
Poppy, double white July 2 White is the color schemer’s talisman 
Phiox: Snowdon, Diadem luly-September 3 
Physostegia alba Mid-summet 3-4 
Petunia, Snowball. . —- 15” 
SHRUBS REES Pure white.... — 
SEASON Double white petunia rete --—- — 
NAME F BLOOM HEIGHT Phlox Drummondi, snow white.................- — 15” 
Althea-leanne d'Arc September lree Poppy, The Bride.. ER eee ee 18” 
( canothus Mid-summer Tree A fs | ee —_—— — 
Cephalanthus occtdentalis PCS Ota cub de dseces bead es tuaawes — 6” 
Cerasus serotina pring . Scabiosa, white. _—— 2’ 
Chionanthus May-Jun Sweet Peas— 
Cladrastis J ume - NG i oi gb a sakes RA neo Waaie — — 
Clethra alnifole July-August Se SR... So eS chawls se seuss che shee eke —— — 
Cornus Flornda al May 


(Continued on Page 330 






































TOOLS 


ORMERLY they made gardens with a rake and a spade, and 
they got results, but they had more perseverance and 
patience than the dilettantes of my acquaintance. I find that 
where science has advanced in lessening garden labors that the 
results are better. 
gardening, you want to fend off any possible chance of mistake, 
and “launch yourself,” as Professor James said, “with as strong 
an impulse as possible, taking care that nothing shall spoil your 
enthusiasm until the gardening habit is formed.” 

As the first labors of the garden have to do with the preparation 
of the soil, we must consider. first a hoe. I am taking for granted 
that your place is a small garden, and I would urge that you 
purchase a wheel-hoe. If you have any knack of tinkering 
with tools, this little garden assistant will be a joy to use. 
It has a small plow and efficiently turns over the ground. It 
has cultivator teeth and can cultivate deeply and then smooth 
the surface. Its hoes are of value in completing cultivation 
and breaking up clods of soil. It may then be turned into a 
seeder, and efficiently will sow a continuous row, or seed 
holes six, eight, twelve or twenty-four inches apart. In one 
operation it sows and covers, and this it will do for almost all 
vegetable garden seeds. If you do not have a wheel-hoe, 
you may get over the garden with a spade and a hoe and 
some backache. Of course, if your place begins to be ex- 
tensive, a plow and a harrow should be included in the equip- 
ment, but on the small place the wheel-hoe may be used 
instead of these. 

There are many makes of plows and harrows and nothing 
particular to be urged regarding them unless it be that you 
should get a reversible plow if pos- 
sible. Without this type you will find 
that as you cross and recross the 
garden you pile the dirt up first at 


A useful trinity of tools, including the 
bow-headed rake 
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So if this is your first year at breaking into . 





The prong hoe combines hoe 





The spading fork, trowel, clippers and pruning shears are 
necessary implements contained in the garden basket 





The scarifier, Warren hoe, short-bladed and draw hoes 


are a good average assortment 


g Purchasing Garden Equipment 


THAT ARE NEEDED IN EVERYDAY GARDEN WORK — 
SOME EXCELLENT INNOVATIONS AND HINTS AS TO WHAT TO BUY 


one side and then at the other and work a great, deep furrow, that 
is sometimes very awkward. As to harrows, the ordinary, deep 
harrow that has lever control to change from deep work to sur- 
face cultivation comes in a variety of forms. The argument in 
favor of the disk-harrow is that it does not tear up the fertilizer 
and decaying vegetable matter that has been plowed under the 
soil, but loosens the dirt without pulling it to the exposed surface. 
In the small garden and 
beds the hoe and spade 
take the place of the plow. 
Most people prefer the in- 
(Continued on page 322) 


and rake features 





Long handled svuniier: chenee are in- 
dispensable for high work 


The wheel-hoe cultivates both sides of 
the row at once 











The trellis as well as the pergola is considered an architectural feature 
to day 


When draped with vines it is extremely decorative 





[he stucco or stone house loses its sense of bareness when covered with 
climbing, leafy vines such as ivy or ampelopsis 


Framing the House with Vines 




















I HI garden 
maker in his 


enthusiasm general 
ly overlooks the vine 
as an adjunct to his 
place. It is impor 
tant especially where 
the house is new 
and it is desirable to 

mceal the bare 
newness. Perhaps 
no other department 
t of the garden lends 
—— so much atmosphere 
’ of homelikeness to 
the place as the vine 
and for 







this purpose 


‘(,;OODHUE 


it would be well not so much to consider the field as to consider 
the special locations where vines may supplement the other plant- 
ings. In the first place the house itself needs the softening and 
toning down of a permanent vine cover. But vines are not made 
to cover up or conceal the architecture of the house. Indeed, they 
rather are complimentary architectural features, and as primaril} 
their object is that of a drapery, this point should be borne in 
mind and they should follow the lines of construction; be archi 
tectural helps rather than hiders of building forms. Upon the 
house surface itself there are several sorts of vines that may be 
used. Because they are of different nature, some twining, some 
climbing by disc-like tendrils, others 
all vines are 


needing the support of 


wires, not available. 

We shall take those first which are surface clinging 
The English ivy (hedra helix) is evergreen both 
north and south and is practically 
hardy, but suffers injury “* 


The supports of the pergola may be made interesting and attractive as well as the top. If such vines as clematis are draped along the pillars or are 
trained up on some wire framework the effect is particularly attractive 
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in February or March if grown in a sunny position unless 
protected by straw or litter of some kind. If on a northern ex- 
posure, it does not need this protection. English ivy is of slow 
growth, but beautiful at all times, and accomplishes the ad- 
vantages suggested above when its 
growth has become developed. The 
house of brick, of stone, or of stucco 
affords the best surface for its de- 
velopment. Ivy is grown from slips 
or from plants purchased at the 
nursery, two-year-old plants costing in 
the neighborhood of twenty-five cents. 
A slightly variant form of English ivy 
is the Irish ivy which has a greater 
variation of leaf and grows somewhat 
quicker. Both these vines are inter- 
esting for their foliage. 

Though it is not evergreen, a vine 
for similar uses is the Boston or 
Japanese ivy, Ampelopsis tricuspidata 
(Veitchii). This vine has the ad- 
vantage of being perfectly hardy and 
growing on all sides of the wall, be- 
ing not as particular about the grade 
of soil as the English ivy, and of some- 
what faster growth. In the fall, the 
wonderful coloring of the leaves adds 
much in harmonizing any place to the 
landscape. As with English ivy the 
vine may be planted in the spring, 
setting out two-year-old plants and the 
ordinary wall surface will be very con- 
siderably covered with its beautiful 
drapery within three or four years. 

A variety of the Ampelopsis is the 
Virginia Creeper, quinquefolia. This vine has not the disc-like 
tendrils of the two mentioned before, but may be supported on 
trellis work. Its special service is rather the covering of walls, 
embankments, and perhaps a dead tree which may be made an 
object of considerable adornment through its use. 


a a > 





Hall’s honeysuckle is one of the best varieties, 
interesting in its foliage and its fragrant 
blossoms 





Clematis paniculata makes a feathery mass of white 
blossoms especially valuable for porch treatment 





The large flowering clematis is particularly 
interesting in its blossoms, but is not 
nearly as profuse as the other sort 


Another creeping vine which may be used along the basis of 
masonry and has the advantage of being evergreen is Enonymus 
radicans. It is of rather slow growth, but of considerable beauty 
in its small leaves; one variety of the plant has a variegated leaf 

that is very decorative. This plant 
clings to walls as does the Virginia 
Creeper, and can be used to cover bar« 
spots. 


, rt 1h 
. brET 


nt See that it has a good, rich soil, 
; and set the plants out in spring. 

Of late years architects have been 
making lattice work an architectural 
feature. Simple lattice of rectilinear 
lines may support a variety of vines 
that are either twining or creeping. 
However, lattice work should not be 
densely covered ; a draping is more ef 
fective. On such lattice honeysuckle, 
wistaria, clematis, trumpet creeper, 
false bittersweet, and other vines may 
be grown. 

The familiar blossoms of the Chi- 
nese wistaria with its pale lavender or 
white hanging racimes, and the orange, 
scarlet trumpet creeper, Tecoma radi 
cans, are hardy vines, also planted in 
the spring—the fall also. If they have 
rich soil they may be encouraged to 
climb on a solid support and grace the 
appearance of the house. 

Valuable for 


various forms of 


training are 
the graceful 
flowering clematis. The large flowered 
variety (Jackmani) with its purplish 
blossoms which appear in June and 
July is especially interesting in this 
Paniculata blooming in the full sun, flowers in the 
late summer and early fall. It is a very showy vine, 
with clouds of flowers. 


house 


free 


connection. 
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Honeysuckles may be planted in the spring or fall from nursery 
(Continued on page 319) 





Dutchman’s Pipe is a quick grower and 
makes a good screen or is very valuable 
for its shade 
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Che Rhoads house does not front upon the street, and obtains privacy thereby, the entrance stairs being upon the side and through a porch that may 


be inclosed. 


THE RESIDENCE OF 
MR. W. S. RHOADS, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Although there is considerable hall space, it is 
80 arranged that it really makes an addi- 
tion to the rooms 


south side being shaded 





A low brick terrace gives entrance to one end 
of the porch 


The gambrel roofed type was utilized here for the coolness obtained by projecting eaves, the windows of all the main rooms on the 


W. Duncan Lee, 


architect 














A bathroom at either end of the main hall 1s a 
convenient arrangement, especially when 
there are guests 
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The main staircase faces the entrance doorway and is seen through a The arch gives the fore part of the entrance hall the semblance of a 
flat arch—a very agreeable treatment reception room and is furnished for that purpose 








« 


The living-room is particularly airy and is approached from the main The bay in the dining-room looks out upon the garden and runs along 
hall and the west hall as marked on the plan more than one-half the southern side, providing light and’ cheerfulness 





The south porch may be entirely inclosed with screens or glass, and At the southern exposure a garden is laid out in formal lines, but it is 
since the doorway is at one end, takes on the qualities of a room very simple. Its axis runs through the center of the house 











New Curtains Made from Old Ones 
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\ New Shoe-Blacking Outfit 

> ot the ingenious novelties in 

household furnishings is a chair 
that combines all of the good qualities of 
that article and a shoe-blacking outfit as 
well, without interfering with the useful 
ness of either Che seat of the chair is 
hinged and lifts up, disclosing a box about 
four inches deep underneath it. In the box 
are the small brushes and cleaners, with 


boxes of blacking and polish, ind othe 
things necessary for keeping shoes in good 
condition Fitted into wire frames at 


tached to the under part of the seat are a 
large blacking brush and a lamb’s wool 
polisher, while a foot rest with corrugated 
rubber top is fastened with a hinge just 
below the brushes, and falls into plac 
when the seat of the chair or rather the 


top of the box is lifted. With the top 


ifries pertaining 


individual problems of interior decoration and furnishing. When an immediate reply is desired, 
please enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope 


turned down the chair is quite like an) 
dinary chair in appearance. It may be 
had in dark oak, suitable for use in a hall 
or dressing-room, or finished in white 
enamel, making an attractive and useful 
addition to the furnishings of the bath 


' 
room 


The Cellar Problem 

A ha keep a house in perfect sanitary 
condition does not mean that you 

must be sweeping, dusting and scrubbing 
from morning till night. Let the air and 
sunshine into every part of the house daily. 
Do not let any decaying matter stay in the 
ellar. See that the pipes and drains are 
free and frequently washed out with 
strong, hot soda water. Look carefully 
after the refrigerator and wash and dry 
ill cleaning clothes tubs, pails, etc., as 
soon as you have finished using them. It 
not so much the dust that is in sight as 

it is the uncleanliness, dampness and decay 
in dark, unnoticed places that makes a 


] 17 . P . 
lwelling really unsanitary. 


lhe storeroom tor 1 “1 mav be the tiny 
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[he combination chair and blacking- 
box is a convenient novelty 
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closet of the flat dweller in a city or the 
cellar of the village or farmhouse. In the 
last case it often has a commercial as well 
as a household value, since it keeps fruits 
and vegetables in good condition until 
marketed, as well as until they are needed 
for the home table: but in any case it 
should be cool, dry, clean and regularly 
aired. 

It may be well to describe a cellar that 
is badly built and carelessly kept, in order 
to see what should be exactly opposite 
conditions. Such a cellar is often dug in 
wet ground, without sufficient drainage of 
the subsoil; it may even be in contact with 
open sewers or drains, which have been 
proved in certain cases to contain specific 
organisms capable of producing disease. 
[n many cases the cellar built against an 
earth wall is not protected from dampness 
by a layer of moisture-proof cement, and 
the water may stand in drops on its 
surface. Again, it may be dug so deeply 
below the surface of the ground that the 
windows are wholly inadequate for light 
ing and ventilation. 

It may have an earthen floor, or one of 
badly matched boards, impossible to keep 
clean. It will probably have a musty smell, 
proof positive that mold plants are there 
and ready to attack any fruit and vegeta 
bles that are stored on its shelves or in its 
dirty bins. 

If, in addition to this faulty construc- 
tion, the cellar is badly kept and odds 
and ends of refuse are carelessly left 
about, not only will these conditions favor 
the spoiling of food, but they may prove 
injurious to the health of the family liv 
ing above. 

A cellar that meets modern-requirements 
must be dug in ground that is well drained, 
either naturally or by artificial means. It 
must be remembered that a cellar is not, 
first of all, a storeroom; it is an essential 
part of a well-planned house in helping to 
keep an equable temperature, and if its 
walls and floor are what they should be, 
it prevents dampness and ground air from 
rising into the house. 

If the house is set close to the ground, 
the cellar windows must be wide enough 
to compensate for their lack in height and 
must be set opposite each other to ensure 
a good draught and free circulation of air 
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A Parcel Post Scale 
GIN E the introduction of the parcel 
post a specially devised scale for 
weighing such packages has been con- 
structed and put on the market. It will 
doubtless prove a decided convenience to 
many persons who are at a considerable 
distance from a post office, for it not only 
gives the weight of the package, but in- 
dicates the cost of sending such a weight 

to any or all of the various zones. 

The scale, which is made of iron, has a 
dial of unusual size, and its capacity is 
twenty pounds. On the face of the dial, 
at the left of the indicator is a table of the 
various zones, which range from an) 
distance under fifty miles for the first zone 
to anything over 1,800 miles for the eighth 
and last: Directly below each of the 
figures that indicates the number of 
pounds is a column of figures extending 
to the center of the dial, one for each 
zone, and opposite each zone figure is the 
amount necessary to carry that particular 
weight the required distance. 

\lthough the scales will weigh anything 
up to twenty pounds, the table of figures 
is carried out only as far as eleven pounds, 
the limit of weight for parcel post pack- 
ages. For further convenience there is 
also a tin scoop-shape receptacle such as 
is seen on grocers’ scales, to be placed on 
the standard when there are bulky pack 
ages to be weighted. 

With an assortment of 
stamps and a scale, 


parcel post 
one can be entirely 
independent of postman or postmaster, and 
rest assured that his parcels are sent out 
properly stamped and free from any risk 
of detention by the post office officials 


To Renew Wire Screens 
WwiRE screens may be made to look 
like new by the application of a 
good coat of linseed oil. Lay the oil on 
several days before the screens are placed 








The new parcel post scale is planned for weigh- 
ing at home 


in the windows, for the dust will stick to 
the wire and cause a decidedly rough and 
unattractive appearance unless the oil 1s 
thoroughly dried beforehand. The oil will 
also prevent the screens from rusting, and 
prove a valuable aid to the housekeeper in 
preventing rust holes. 


How to Clean Kitchen Woodwork 


ITCHEN woodwork having much 
paneling and groove work is hard 
to clean in the ordinary way, so many 
angles and corners being inaccessible to 
the cloth that is customarily employed. 
And yet the proper cleansing of this wood- 
work is of first importance, for cleanliness 
in the kitchen should be considered be- 
fore that of any other room in the house. 
To clean the woodwork properly it is feasi- 
ble to use a vegetable brush covered with 
one or two thicknesses of cloth to soften 
the bristles which yet proves yielding 
enough to reach into every cranny and 
crevice evenly and with thoroughness. 





A Timely Home Suggestion 

ANY women in a sewing room con- 

stantly jump up and down to get 

some piece of lace or material to finish a 

garment. If the hundred and one things 

a woman needs at her work were all in 

some convenient place, all this trouble 
would be avoided. 

If there is a large closet in the sewing 
room or in the room where most of the 
family sewing is done, get three or four 
shelves and divide these at convenient 
heights inside of the closet. 

On each shelf arrange four or five boxes 
and then place the various kinds of laces, 
velvets, silks, buttons, each in a separate 
box, marking very clearly just what the 
box contains, 


Two Household Conveniences 


In a dining-room which was too limited 
in space to sacrifice room for a sideboard 
or buffet the. following unique arrange- 
ment was devised. There was a window 
set high in the wall and in the space be- 
neath this a cupboard was arranged by 
placing shelves. This was fitted with 
paneled doors, painted to match the trim, 
and served very well as a buffet. Beneath 
the shelves a cabinet for table linen was 
made and the board closing this compart 
ment was hinged to drop downward. A 
pleasant variation of this scheme might 
be to use leaded glass in place of the 
wooden doors. In this way the decorative 
effect of the china could be made use of 
even when the doors were closed. 

In another house where one of the bed- 
rooms was often used as a sitting-room it 
was ‘found that drafts coming from the 
fireplace were very annoying when the fire 
was not lighted. The owner conceived the 
scheme of hanging two doors that could 
be closed over the fireplace entrance. 
These were of sheet iron with paneling to 
match the mantel on the outside 





A unique way of replacing the buffet by a cupboard in the: wall. 
arrangement saves valuable space 


This 





The annoyance of drafts from the fireplace may be remedied by hanging 
two doors such as shown in this illustration 
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dominant thing of their particular locality. 
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The Earth and the Seed 


HIS is, of course, the planting month ; 

and everyone is busy planting some- 

thing. Gri oad where seeds are to be sown 

must be very carefully made ready for 
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ings, the tiny fibers of grass roots min- 
gled with the earth in which they grew 


which the under part of sods will yield, if 
shaken or scraped. 

Make up your mind that you cannot 
have it too fine and soft, no matter how big 
and sturdy the seeds are which you are to 
sow ; but if it is very light and powdery, 
press it together after all the raking is fin- 
ished, by rolling it or by spanking it with 
the flat of the spade. For its tiny particles 
must be enough together to let the 
moisture pass through it readily by means 
of the capillary attraction, and to prevent 
the presence of too much air about the 
Then too, they must be close 
against the roots as these grow—for it 1s 
from these particles that the roots draw in 
through their soft walls the 
plant food in solution—in 
quantities so minute that 
they are quite beneath our 
conception, and yet in enor- 
mous quantities, taken in 
the aggregate. So the 
earth must be dense enough 
to lie close to the roots on 


close 


roots 


every side, without press- 
ing them or offering too 
great resistance. 

Do not cover seeds with 
too much earth. Remem- 
ber what they must do— 
and that their strength is 


puny after all. Protection 
from sun and rain and tem 
perature changes they must 
have, of course; but more 
than this means just so 
much extra work for the 
little plant as it makes its 
way to the surface. Never 
cover the seeds with more 




































&y the rush of things that will require 

attention this month in the vegetable 
garden, such as sowing seed and setting 
out the early plants, and covered in detail 
in another part of this magazine, do not 
overlook the fact that you have to act now 
and to act promptly if you do not want 
the part of your garden in which you ex- 
pect to have annuals, biennials and peren- 
nials to remain more or less a bare spot 
during the first part of the summer. A 
half a day devoted to your flower garden 
now will make all the difference in the 
world both as to its earliness and as to its 
approach to your ideal; and before the 
season is over you will be able to look back 
and see that it was one of the best days’ 
work you put in. 

The vegetable garden, 
like the flower garden, has 
much to do with the beau- 
ty of your grounds and 
every effort should be 
made to keep it as trim 
and as attractive as pos- 
sible. 


Care of the Lawn 


N 0 feature of the 


place has more ef- 
fect on its general appear- 
ance than the lawn. The 
first essential of a good 
lawn is smoothness. A 
perfectly even, smooth 
surface is necessary not 
only for looks but also be- 
cause without it the grass 
cannot be properly taken 
care of. Where the un- 
evennesses are only slight 
the lawn will be helped 
greatly by frequent rolling 
with a heavy roller. Es- T 
pecially while the soil is 
moist enough (as -it is 
early in the spring; al- 
though it should not be touched while in 
a wet condition) to be plastic to some ex- 
tent. Where there are holes and small de- 
pressions such as frequently occur where a 
comparatively new lawn has been made on 
a filled in foundation, it is necessary to go 
over the whole carefully in the spring and 
fill these with fine rich earth until they are 
built up level with the general surface after 
having been packed down. A little earth 
on top of the grass will not be injurious, 
as the grass will grow up through or where 
the earth is put too thick for this in 
patches it can easily be newly seeded. 
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Where, however, the lawn has never 
been made properly smooth and even, or 
where the “grade” which is equally im- 
portant with the smoothness of the surface, 
has not been properly made, a more strenu- 
ous treatment will have to be given. In 
bad cases, or where it can be done without 
inconvenience, the best way will be to re- 
make the lawn entirely. This probably 
will be no more expensive than trying to 
have it repaired, because a great deal of 
the work can be done with horses and plow 
and harrow, and it will be much more satis- 
factory to have done the work thoroughly 
in the beginning than to be continually in 
the throes of inconvenient patching and 
repairing, productive of poorer results. 





The Question of Fertilizing 


[F you can get it underneath the soib 


where it will be out of the way, and 
in the position to do most good, there is 
nothing better than good manure with 
which to enrich your lawn. But do not, 
however, give your lawn a heavy top- 
dressing with it. There are other things 
which will give you results just as good or 
better, and be much less disagreeable and 
also much more convenient. Get a small 
supply of each of the following—nitrate 
of soda, fine ground bone and wood ashes, 
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and just before a rain give your lawn a 
top-dressing with these. Spread the bone 
and ashes evenly until the ground looks 
slightly white, but put the soda on very 
sparingly. Twenty-five pounds will be 
sufficient for a space 100 feet square. If 
you will apply it about three times during 
the season at this rate you will be 
astonished at the effect upon the growth of 
your lawn. If you have a fairly good sod 
to start with, pulverized sheep-manure and 
prepared horse-manure are also excellent 
articles to use as top-dressings, and free 
from the many inconveniences of stable 
manure, which incidentally it is often very 
dithcult to get in proper condition to use 
for this purpose. 


Procuring the Seed 


HE person with a small 
lawn will not usually 
bother to make his own 
mixture of grasses for 
seed, but he certainly 
should take every precau- 
tion to get only seed which 
he is very certain will be 
good, clean and_ honest. 
There are special grass 
seed muxtures on the 
market which are hardly 
worth the trouble of sow- 
ing to say nothing of the 
frequently exorbitant price 
asked. Sow the seed either 
over the whole lawn or 
over the spots which have 
been repaired, on a quiet 
day if it is possible and 
when the soil is fairly moist 
and then roll it in with a 
dressing of finely pulver- 
ized sheep-manure. This 


he vegetable garden should be kept as trim as the flower garden, for it often Will greatly enhance the 
has much to do with the appearance of the grounds 


chances that this new seed 
will make a strong start 
and give you as satisfactory 
results as you had hoped for. . 


How to Water Properly 


ATER is the first requisite and the 

first remedy to try on your lawn 

should be in most cases an extra hundred 

feet of hose and a modern lawn sprinkler. 

Where the growing crop is kept clipt short 

and there is no possibility for cultivation 

as is the case with lawns, the soil dries out 

very rapidly. The new system of overhead 

makes possible what we heretofore have 
never had—fine American lawns. 
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abominable bedding plants must 


ISTRONOMICAI A i HI 
VING have been the common blot on the 
Knglish landscape when Cowper wrote 
hould persist until today! As early as “The 
1785, this stvle of planting was inveighed 
uch gardening as the work of the “insipid 
pent industry at his uncouth, ill-chosen task 


against. He speaks of 


citizen’ “plying a 


of arranging suns and moons upon the lawn,” planning grotesque 


arrangements until he had “fairly laid the Zodiac in the dust.’ 
That is rather a heavy arraignment of the case, but it deserves 
severe ndemnation. With all the possibilities of smooth and 
rolling lawn why will people still persist in mutilating a pleasant 
green surface with fantastically rked designs as disfiguring as 
a goitre, having as much connotation of naturalness as that un 
fortunate affliction? If Houst (GARDEN can accomplish the de 
struction of the obsession to cut up clean lawn space with beds of 
foliage plants, cannas, et in sink forever the outworn rowboat 
doing service before the house as a container of scarlet geraniums 
can put an end to the astronomical gardening, it will be accom 
plishing the successful end to a campaign against these abuses 
tarted over a century and a quarter—goodness knows how long 
betore that—ago. With all the opportunities offered by natural 

plant with decent formal arrangements, with the grace 
ful possibilities of borders and edgings, shun the isolated bed as 


though it were plague-infested 
should 


It has been a garden disease too 


ong, and 1iot be perpetual—or perpetrated—any longer 
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y N May 5th, 6th and 7th the National Con- 
VI) ference on City Planning will meet in 
Chicago to discuss the plans presented for the 
ideal development of the outlying districts of a rapidly growing 
cit The outcome of this discussion should be of particular in- 
terest to House & GARDEN readers in these days of mushroom 
growth. It is but a little while since what were rural districts 
with broad lawns and large trees have become crowded sections 
of various great cities now characterized by erratic styles, and, due 
to pressure, showing a layout devoid of plan. In our largest 
cities sections of this character are now in the stage of replanning. 
Experts are trying to make order out of the chaos: to add some 
heauty to the ugly conglomeration. 

How much better it would be if instead of the spasmodic 
xrowth that typifies so much of our present building a purposive 
plan might prevail. It might be one way of correcting that 
change in character evident in so many residential sections. In 
American cities there is almost no permanent home district. 
Dwellings are no more fixed than the tents of the Bedouins, and 
the constant inroads of trade interests keep pushing them about 
from one place to another. There seems to have been no allow- 
ance for growth along regular lines in the old plans, which prob- 
ably accounts for the spasmodic outgrowth of various sorts of 
districts here and there without purpose and of little duration. It 

this fugitive quality, this fickleness of character that the cit) 
planning conference may provide against in new work and per- 
general instruction for curative measures. 

The plan that was submitted some time ago for solution is 
given in brief below: 

1. The tract is assumed to contain 500 acres of land 
located on the outskirts of a growing city of about 
500,000 population, four miles from the center of the 
city but entirely within its corporate limits. 

2. The rate and direction of growth of the city is as- 
sumed to be such that the tract when fully developed 
will be absorbed by the demand for building lots within 
a reasonably short period and at prices sufficient to repay 
the original investment in the land of $2,500 an acre, to- 
gether with the cost of development, interest, taxes, 
selling cost and a fair profit. 

3. The demand is assumed to be mainly for the erec- 
tion of dwellings and for such other purposes as are 
normally incidental to such development—retail stores, 
local places of amusement, schools, churches, etc. 

4. In order to avoid discrepancies in legal conditions 
it is to be assumed that developments of private property 
are to be governed by the requirements defined in the 
3uilding Code approved by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and in the model tenement house law mod- 
ified to a housing law. 

5. The general plan should include: (a) The loca- 
tion of streets and other proposed public properties. 
(b) The development of private lands in accordance 
with the general plan and with such control as could 
properly be exercised by ordinance or statute under the 

favorable constitutional limitations in the United 
States. (c) The recognition of such control as might 
reasonably be expected to be exercised by public-spirited 
land companies or other owners of real estate through 
restrictions in the deeds of lots. 





haps pive some 


most 


It is not the purpose of the conference to conduct the usual 
competition and select one design which seems best fitted to cope 
with the situation. It is rather the idea to combine the excellence 
of ideas submitted by many, and to get a variety of suggestions. 
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FURNITURE FOR THE DINING ROOM 


The appointments of the Dining Room, probably more than any other 
room in the house, reflect the taste of the occupant, and for this reason the 
selection of its Furnishings i is a matter deserving most careful consideration. 


Interesting examples of the Dining Room Furniture now the vogue are shown by the ex 
quisite Sheraton pieces illustrated. This and other XVII and XVIII Century English styles 
are admirably suited for the purpose because of their ‘‘livable’’ qualities and decorative 
character. 

In our Division of Furniture and Decoration we have assembled a superb collection of 
suites and odd single pieces which have all the classic beauty and charm associated with the 
rare Antique Furniture of which they are replicas in every detail of design, materials and 
trimmings. In craftsmanship, durability and finish these reproductions are distinguished by 
a higher degree of excellence than was ever attained by the early cabinet-makers of fame. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Interior Decorators , Furniture Makers 


Fabrics and Floor Coverings 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-Seventh Street, New York 
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~ YALE” MARKED LOCKS 


proportion as you possess possessions, you need locks to lock them 
up. Therefore, you need a word under which you can buy locks that 
are secure, well made, attractive and easy to use. That word is the name 
“YVale.”’ A “Yale’’ marked lock is a lock that is absolutely the best for 
its purpose, whether it is a simple padlock or a complicated bank lock. 
Our “Book For Burgilars’® is more interesting to others. Better send for it. 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. 
9 Murray Street, New York 


Makers of Yate Propucts 











Plant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations 


START WITH THE LARGEST STOCK that can be secured! It takes many 
years to grow many of the Trees and Shrubs that we offer. 


WE DO THE LONG WAITING—thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that 
give an immediate effect. Send for Price List. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES *;* 


WM. WARNER HARPER, a 


CHESTNUT HILL 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Special Value of Perennials 
(Continued from page 286) 

there, as the colony becomes crowded. In 
some instances the number of plants may 
be left the same, and the individual size 
reduced by cutting off portions with a 
trowel, which may be accomplished with- 
out lifting the plant from the ground. 
Peonies are an exception to the rule, how- 
ever, they should be planted two feet 
or more apart, as they dislike frequent 
disturbance. 

Perennials usually are planted for per- 
manent effects, but there is a growing 
tendency to use some of those that bloom 
in the spring and very early in the sum- 
mer as bedding plants. Seedlings or 
small plants raised from cuttings are 
bedded out in the autumn, after the sum- 
mer flowers have come to the end of their 
tether, and the year following, directly 
the height of bloom is past, they are rooted 
out and either thrown into the compost 
heap or divided anu placed in nursery 
rows. This is the plan of Belvoir Castle, 
where every spring there is a superb dis- 
play of bedded-out perennials on a scale 
that may be imagined from the fact that 
the annual consumption of aubrietias alone 
is some seven thousand. 

Such temporary use of perennials with- 
in the limits of parterre formality and the 
set designs of park flower beds is quite 
common in England. ‘The example is one 
that might well be emulated in the United 
States, where, aside from the most famil- 
iar bulbs, it is rare to see any plants but 
pansies, English daisies, arabis and for- 
get-me-nots bedded out in spring. There 
is a long list to choose from, without 

uching the doubtful flowers such as 
various kinds of ranunculus and anemone. 

This is not an expensive form of gar- 
dening, if one has the time for the addi- 
tional labor required. Seed of perennials 
does not cost a great deal and as soon as 
a stock is started, propagation by cuttings 
uses up no money and very little time. 

When seed is purchased, secure the very 
best obtainable. This costs more, but is 
decidedly worth the difference. Ameri- 
cans are apt to imagine that they are pay- 
ing a high price for seed when they ex- 
change a dime for a packet and to regard 
a nickel as a sort of standard price. The 
English, on the other hand, think little of 
paying the equivalent of twenty-four, 
thirty-six and forty-eight cents a packet; 
for they know what superior seed means 
and the choicest is never too good for 
them. 

Seed is the best means of securing some 
of the perennials that are not in the Am- 
erican trade. Not only is the risk of im- 
porting plants done away with, but speci- 
mens born here are better fitted to stand 
the climate. One of the few American 
alpine gardens of importance has been 
thus stocked. Aside from this, the ques- 
tion of using seed depends a great deal 
on circumstances. It is the quickest way 
of getting a considerable quantity of lark- 
spur, /ris pseudo-acorus, aubrietia, Bap- 
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tisia australis, blackberry lily (Pardan- 
thus sinensis), oriental poppy, Amsonia 
Tabernaemontana, the maiden pink (Dian- 
thus deltoides) and some of the primulas, 
to name only a few perennials, while it is 
a very slow way to accumulate herbaceous 
peonies. The only thing to go by is a 
Knowledge of habit, which varies greatly 
in the length of time required for germi- 
nation as well as for the attainment of the 
capacity of blooming; it is often difficult to 
get the seed of trollius and Gentiana acau- 
lis to germinate until its second spring 
underground. 

Creeping and prostrate plants common- 
ly send out a large number of shoots that 
root readily, and, indeed, often strike root 
before being detached. All of the spring- 
blooming ploxes, arabis, doronicum, Pole- 
momum reptans, the ajugas, the veronicas 
and the stonecrops are readily propagated 
in this wise. Others, like the primulas 
and dropwort, can not be grown from 
cuttings ; they form crowns that are easily 
pulled apart. Cuttings may be taken of 
Phlox paniculata, and it grows quickly 
from seed, but for ordinary purposes the 
best plan is to separate the roots. Large 
clumps may be safely cut with the point of 
a spade and the same is true of Trades- 
cantia virginica, the funkias, homerocal- 
lis, Siberian and Japanese iris and all per- 
ennials that form a mass of roots so close- 
ly bound together that division by hand is 
out of the question. 

There need be no fear of taking cut- 
tings, within reasonable bounds, or of such 
subdividing. Both are good for peren- 
nials, which, it must not be forgotten, oc- 
casionally thrive more luxuriously in the 
garden than in their native haunts. To 
separate every few years, or every year, if 
conditions seem to warrant it, is good ad- 
vice concerning the majority of peren- 
nials; divide peonies every seventh year 
and let fraxinella and the everlasting pea 
alone indefinitely, unless a transfer is ab- 
solutely necessary. 

It is a custom, but one altogether too in- 
frequent, to plant some of the perennials 
—generally grown from seed—in pots. 
For example this seems to be the only way 
to get perfection out of the chimney bell- 
flower, Campanula pyramidalis. In pots 
the spikes of blue or white blossoms will 
shoot up five or six feet and there is noth- 
ing more beautiful for an early summer 
decorative change in the conservatery or 
for a porch or hall plant. All of the hardy 
primulas, but more particularly the Eng- 
lish, Cashmere and Siebold primroses, the 
giant cowslip, the polvanthus and the bor- 
der auricula, are remarkably handsome 
little pot plants for March and April in- 
doors. The choicer pyrethrums, trollius, 
Phlox divaricata and many of the alpines 
are quite as handsome in their way. All 
of the plants may be set out in the garden 
after blooming, though the chimney bell- 
flower is generally treated as a biennial 
and thrown away when this has taken 
place. 

There are two more uses for potted per- 
ennials. One is to keep a reserve store for 
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the Curtis Portable mp 


Pulling switch F lights the large 
Mazda Lamp G within the X-Ray 
Reflector A. The holder B keeps 
the reflector exactly in the proper 
position. A little light strikes the 
surface C, illuminating the shade. 
This completes the resemblance to 
the ordinary art lamp. The flood 
of light, reflected to the ceiling, is 
diffused to every corner of the room, 
making reading a pleasure and any 
social amusement a comfort. The 
Curtis Portable Adapter may be 
placed on any floor lamp pedestal 
and on many table lamp pedestals 
, at small expense. Write for par- 
ticulars. 


BAGAdG00000 






Within art shade of this lamp is concealed 
& reflector shown below. 
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_ Eye Comfort 
Lighting in 
Your Home 


OU have often been in theaters, 
churches, cafes and other public 
places which were simply flooded 


with mellow light from unseen 
sources. That was the Eye Com- 
fort Lighting System. You have 


wished you might have such a light 
in your home. Now you may have 
it—soft, luxurious, perfect, elimi- 


2 nating the eye-hurting glare and glitter of ordinary lights. 


Curtis Portable Lamp 


For Living Room, Hall, Music Room, Parlor, or anywheve in your home. 


This new lamp has not only been perfected and patented but 
has proven itself by long and severe tests. You have indirect 


illumination wherever you place it. You may take it from room to- 


room; you may take it to your new house if you move. In appear- 
ance it is artistic to the highest degree; in use it is economical and 
most practical. It looks Tike the usual art lamp, and may be so 
used if only the small lights are turned on. 

Our conical, opaque X-Ray reflector—the most powerful made 
—is concealed within the silk or art glass shade. Scientifically 
shaped for indirect lighting this reflector has revolutionized lighting 
methods—made indirect lighting successful and never had a rival. 


Sold by the Trade 


In most cities there is at least one dealer licensed to use X-Ray 
equipment and install Eye Comfort Lighting Systems. Write us 
for the name of the dealer near you. 

Thousands of offices, banks, restaurants, theaters, libraries, 
churches, hotels and business houses are beautifully, economically 
and scientifically lighted with the Eye Comfort Lighting System. 
Information on the lighting of any interiors gladly furnished. 


Write Today for the Book of Curtis Portable Lamps 


It explains the principle and the satisfaction of the Eye Comfort Lighting 
System. It shows the handsome Curtis Portable Lamps in use, telis about the 
powerful X-Ray reflectors which we exclusively make, and pictures numer- 
ous styles of pedestals, with prices. A copy of this book free on request. 


NOTE :—We furnish free engineering reports on lighting problems. 


NATIONAL X-RAY REFLECTOR CO. 
. 237 W. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO ® 507 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
New York address after April 1, at 14 W. 33rd St., opposite Waldorf 
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Stained with 

Dexter Stains 

Bailey & Bassett 
Architects, New York 
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setter than paint 
the wood, yet bring out all the beauty of the grain. 
ments used, colors cannot fade. 
Write today for 22 
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Unequalled for all outside woodwork — waterproof, preserve, beautify 
Whether the house is to be shingled, half-timbered or clapboarded, you should investigate at once the 


ENGL ‘SH, SHINGLE 
exter stains 


easier to apply, cost less than half. 


Ask your architect about Dexter Stains. 
stained miniature shingles and Booklet A. 
DEXTER BROTHERS CO., 115 Broad St., Boston. 


Also makers of DEXTROLITE, the only WHITE ENAMEL which will 
NOT TURN YELLOW. 


>? 


AGENTS: H. M. Hooker Co., Chicago; 
F.H.McDonald, Grand Rapids; Northern 
Brick & Supply Co., St. Paul; F.T. Crowe 
& Co., Seattle, Tacoma, Wash., and Port- 
land, Ore.; R. MeC Bullington & Co., 
Richmond; A. R. Hale, 818 Hennon 
Bidg., New Orleans; Hoffschiaeger Co., 
Honolulu; and DEALERS. 
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Waterproof and preserve 
Only best English ground pig- 


BRANCH: 1133 Broadway, New York 
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Beauty and Economy 


A “Tapestry’’ Brick House is the most beautiful 
and distinctive that can be built. 


Do you realize its low cost and economy ? 
really cheaper than wood. 


‘Tapestry’ Brick never needs painting, is cooler in 
summer, warmerin winter, saves 25% of your heat- 
ing bills, is safer from fire, saves on insurance and 
makes your entire property more salable. 


Learn the facts. Send for these books, specify which. 
The Cost of a House \ par nin figures between br 

] and! . nat tion F ree 

ture 


“Tapestry” Brickwork De t w be irchite 
‘ i tratior n aé@ This book | 


t x 
ltor ref ‘ ot le } " t Free 
“Tapestry” Brick Fireplaces Show many new de 
) t<« n al ard be tif firepla 
aft i$ OO ur Free 
A House of Brick for $10,000 il house designs. 2% 
A House of Brick of Moderate Cost. 71 designs. Stk 
One Hundred Bungalows 100 design Sik 


ign 
© material in the 


\!l these designs are from leading architects’ 
thees, and include prize designs trom nation- 


wide competitions 


Fiske & Company, In: 
S58 A ,B 
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“I ! ’ 1 ( anacta 


The Most Artistic and Permanent 
Building Material in the World 


Uf it don't Pinke’s it ian’t Tapestry” 
































Start a Fernery 


Brighten up the deep, shady nooks on your lawn, or that dark 
porch corner—just the places for our hardy wild ferns and wild flower 
collections. We have been growing them for 25 years and know 
what varieties are suited to your conditions. Tell us the kind 
of soil you have—light, sandy, clay—and we will advise you. 


Gillett’s Ferns and Flowers 


will give the charm of nature to your yard. These include not only hardy wild 
ferns, but native orchids, and flowers for wet and swampy spots, rocky hillsides 
and dry woods. We also grow such hardy flowers as primroses, campanulas. 
digitalis, violets, hepaticas, trilliums, and wild flowers which require open sunlight 
as wellas shade. If you wanta bit of an old-time wildwood garden, with flowers 
just as Nature grows them—send for our new catalogue and Ict us advise you 
what to sclect and how to succeed with them. 


EDWARD GILLETT; Box B, Southwick, Mass. 
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filling gaps in the garden, and the other 
is to solve the problem of those perennials, 
including some bulbous and_ tuberous 
plants, that are unreliable and of question- 
able hardiness. Among the latter are 
several of the loveliest windflowers—Ane- 
mone sylvestris, A. blanda, A. St. Brigid 
and A. fulgens; the turban and Lebanon 
ranunculas and Rehmannia angulata. 
These, as well as the various hellebores 
known as Christmas and Lent roses 
which, if they survive the winter in the 
open, do not always bloom satisfactorily 
in December, January, and March—may 
be grown in pots and sunk in ashes in a 
tight coldframe or kept cool indoors until 
brought out to bloom. 

Some perennials hold strictly to species. 
Others have a perplexing number of varie- 
ties, the peony, Phlox paniculata, pyreth- 
rum and larkspur running up into hun- 
dreds, where the original type may be lost 
altogether in cultivation. Where there is 
a choice of varieties, seek out the best. 
There is the greatest difference in the 
world, both as to size and color of bloom, 
between the best of the peonies, phloxes, 
pyrethrums and larkspurs and those that 
are neither bad nor yet very good. Of the 
best select not many kinds; a dozen plants 
each of the new, double, pale pink pyreth- 
rum, Queen Mary, and as many more of 
that admirable double white, Carl Vogt, 
make a much finer showing than a mix- 
ture of two each of twelve varieties. 

So, too, a massing of the Festiva Mazi- 
ma peony or the old-fashioned red “piny” 
is better than the same number of plants 
in varied assortment, while Phlox pant- 
culata loses half its effectiveness when 
there is not a generous grouping of one 
kind 

Not only be chary of varieties in the 
hardy garden and borders, but use the 
same restraint as to the multiplication of 
species. The wonderful big notes are 
struck by solid effects such as are to be 
found in nature. Bring your stock of 
Phlox divaricata—the type color—or 
llyssum saxatile up to one hundred 
plants, which is easily done in a few years. 
Set them out in a long narrow drift of 
each and the point will be plainly appar- 
ent. This course does not call for the 
slighting of other desired perennials ; they 
can be grouped as fillers, or used in the 
reserve garden and odd spots on the place 
Often space by the south or east wall of a 
barn may be used for colonizing peren 
nials not required for the garden. They 
make a fine show there because of the iso- 
lation and are always handy for cutting. 

Everything considered, perennials are 
the cheapest of all plant investments. Most 
of them increase so rapidly that in a few 
vears the result makes the money laid out 
seem ridiculously small. A large number 
of the commonest kinds may be had at 
fifteen cents each and for less by the dozen 
or hundred. Novelties and rarities are sel- 
dom more than half a dollar in this coun- 
try, but in England all kinds of high prices 
are paid willingly and some of the 1912 
novelties cost twenty-four dollars each. 
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Your Animal Neighbors 
(Continued from page 289) 

seen water or solid food of any kind, 
washed crackers in a pail of water the first 
time they were given the opportunity. | 
have had many raccoons under observa- 
tion, and if captured young they take to 
captivity much better than do most ani- 
mals; they are like their relatives the bears 
in this respect. Usually they are very gen 
tle—even affectionate—but sometimes, ap- 
parently without cause, they will take a dis 
like to one, and it has been my experience 
that after that they are not to be trusted. 
The most severe biting I have ever re 
ceived was given me by a raccoon with 
whom I had once been on the friendliest 
terms, and I had done nothing that I knew 
of to merit his change of heart. For all 
his winning ways and his charming family, 
the raccoon is a thief who must be reck- 
oned with by those who keep poultry ; but 
as he usually takes his toll at night and 
from the henhouse, a little forethought will 
prevent any trouble with him. 

A sweet-faced little neighbor with whom 
we can hardly live on anything but pleas- 
ant terms is the gray rabbit. Shy as a 
schoolgirl, Bunny is not really very much 
afraid of us unless we are quite thought- 
less of her comfort. I am very good 
friends with a bright-eyed little rabbit 
who lives in the woods near my house. In 
the evening she comes out into the lane, 
doubtless to nibble the clover and perhaps 
to enjoy the view as well. Sometimes as | 
am coming home at dusk, I suddenly feel 
my Great Dane stiffen at my side and look 
ing ahead some fifty yards, I will see 
Bunny squatting in the middle of the road. 
I speak to my dog, who looks up into my 
face, then back at the rabbit, and finally 
turns his honest old face away as if to 
avoid the terrible temptation to throw obe 
dience to the winds. And Bunny sits tight 
until we are almost upon her, when she 
hops unhastily along in front of us, then 
turns and disappears within the bushes at 
the side of the road. As we go past I peer 
into the shadows, and one shadow, deeper 
than the rest, is shaped like a squatting 
rabbit. The back is toward us, but I know 
that she knows that I know she’s there. 

In the daytime Bunny lives under an old 
brush pile in the woods, and I seldom go 
into those woods without stepping over to 
see her. Usually the first thing that be- 
trays her immediate presence is her very 
bright eye, gleaming through the twigs. 
Then I see her soft gray body, lying in a 
little hollow in the brown leaves. I never 
disturb her, but tiptoe softly away again, 
just glad to know that my little neighbor 
is well and probably happy. In the winter 
I often help her out a bit with a carrot or 
some cabbage. leaves, and she seldom finds 
it necessary to gnaw the bark of the fruit 
trees. As for the vegetable garden, it is 
understood that she may come in there oc- 
casionally, and though she does nibble the 
vegetables a bit, she’s very welcome to the 
little she takes. 

One of the quaintest, queerest, crustiest 
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For 4,000 years paint has been used by mankind 
Every age has been one of progress and to-day 


A. P. PAINT PRODUCTS are a standard of perfection 


THE ATLAS PAINT CO., 
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The Only Real Stains 


Don’t judge shingle-staining by the crude and tawdry 
colors made by cneap builders and painters, which ar 
nothing but coarse paints thinned with kerosene or some 


other inflammable cheapener. They give you no idea o 
the beautiful velvety coloring effects of 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


Cabot’s colors are soft, transparent—bringing out the nat 
ural beauty of the wood—and lasting. Creosote is “the 
best wood preservative known” and reduces inflamma 
bility. Result—the most artistic and economical color 
ings for shingles, siding and other exterior woodwork. 
You can get Cahbot's Stains all over the country Send 
for samples of stained wood and name of nearert agent 





Stained with Cabot’s Shingle Stains. 








Hollingsworth & Bragdon, Arch’ts, Cranford, N. 
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‘The GLADIOLUS is prob- 
ably one of the most satisfac- 
tory flowers grown because it 
blooms continuously when it 
is cut and put in water just as 
well as when in the ground. 

Did you ever consider the possi- 
bilities of this grand flower? 

You can have them in bloom from 


July to frost if you plant a few bulbs 
each month from April to July. 


For only 50 CENTS we will send 
50 BULBS of our GRAND PRIZE 
Mixture, including the best representative 
varieties. 


n! [he culture of Gladioli is a simple one: 
bulbs may be inserted in the ground with 
a trowel, about four inches deep and one or 
two feet apart, being careful to rake over 


the ground with a small weeder after the 
bulbs have sti andl to grow, so as to keep the ground from becoming hard 
and cakey. This will insure splendid blooms. Write today and secure this 


splendid collection of Gladioli Bulbs for only 50 CEN7S with our 1913 


| Sammpallalts’ 


50 Barclay Street NEW YORK 
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OF THIS HOUSE IS A DELIGHTFULLY AIRY 
PORCH IN SUMMER, FOR IT IS COMPLETELY 
ENCLOSED WITH ENGLISH CASEMENT 
WINDOWS — AND — THEY ARE AMERICAN- 
IZED, FOR THE OWNER WAS WISE ENOUGH 
TO EQUIP THEM ALL WITH OUR ADJUSTERS, 
WHICH ARE EASILY OPERATED FROM IN- 

r SIDE THE SCREENS. 





FOR A PICTURE BOOKLET, JUST POSTALIZE » 





THE SUN ROOM 


CASEMENT HDWE. CO, 175 N. State St. Chicago 
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old neighbors is the porcupine. No mat- 
ter where you meet him—peering out from 
his lair in the crevice of the rocks, or look- 
ing down at you from the top of a small 
hemlock perhaps, his every look and sound 
and movement seem to say, “You go along 
and mind your own business.” If you at- 
tempt to approach him from the front he 
will shuffle rudely off and leave you stand- 
ing there, and if you literally corner him, 
he will deliberately turn his back on you, 
grumbling like an irascible old man. 

At night, however, he is very likely to 
come shuffling around the house, looking 
for bits of food left by the domestic 
animals, or to gnaw the wooden handles 
of garden tools or canoe paddles, to enjoy 
the salt which has been absorbed from 
sweating hands. If you hear him and go 
out with a lantern, don’t attempt to be 
too neighborly on short acquaintance. If 
you try to stroke him, he will surely resent 
the liberty and fill your hand full of quills 
which go in much more easily than they 
come out, though they must be extracted 
at once. And on no consideration let the 
dog go near, or you will probably spend 
the rest of the evening pulling quills out 
of his nose and mouth, and you may lose 
the dog after all. 

These are but a few of the wild neigh- 
bors who will call on you from time to 
time if you live in the country, and who, 
if you treat them with broad-minded 
charity but without mawkish sentimentali- 
ty, will add immeasurably to the joy of 
life. Do not look upon every tuft of 
clover eaten by a rabbit or a woodchuck, 
every fallen apple picked up by a deer in 
the autumn, as a loss; regard these things 
rather in the light of small payments for 
the pleasure you get (if you are a normal 
person) from living on friendly terms with 
your wild neighbors. 





The Various Uses of Shrubs and 
Shrubbery. 
(Continued from page 275) 

that it is too valuable to be limited to the 
special division of berry bearing shrubs, 
for there are not a great number of spe- 
cies of this height and spreading habit 
which are reliably hardy in the northern 
parts of the country. Of the diervilla hy- 
brids one may choose ac ccording to color 
preference. Eva Rathke is an attractive 
deep rose color, “alba” is white. Person- 
ally I prefer the former, as it is more dis- 
tinctive at the time it blooms than white. 
\s before mentioned, diervillas are also 
arching and spreading shrubs, their 
branches lying sometiines quite horizon- 
tal under their weight of blossoms. Thus 
they are quite as suitable for the front of 
a mass as any lower growing species. 

The sweet Daphne Mezereum or Meze- 
rion pink is one of the most fragrant 
flowering shrubs in the world and it has a 
way of blooming a second time late in 
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, the summer which is very delightful. Its 
period of actual blossom is very early, 
being before the leaves in March or April. 
The blossoms are a delicate pinkish lilac, 
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Does Away with the Ice-Man 


The slop, dirt and muss caused by periodical icing can be 


sited anil Saad ile, . entirely eliminated by use of the Audiffren-Singrun Re- 
small but produced in sufficient numbers to irigerating Machine. It produces a drier air and a lower 


make up for their modesty. ee temperature than is possible with ice. And it eliminates 
In the supplementary list there is first that objectionable refrigerator odor and keeps the food 
the forsythia, familiar to all of us in the firmer, crisper, fresher and more inviting. The smallest 


spring before anything else is awake, with AUDIFFREN SINGRUN 
the little yellow blossoms strewn along - 


every branch away down to the very 

i ground, It fairly blazes with the spring 
will make 11 pounds of ice per hour; or if applied to cooling a 
refrigerator, will produce refrigeration equal to melting of 16 


message of warm, golden life, and lights 

up every corner or spot where it is planted or 

with delightful brilliance. It is always pounds of ice per hour, es 

hest to put this in the midst of other shrub- cea a sei oak Aialane small combs 
bery, for its early bloom is seen quite as within the shell. Has no parts that can get out of order. Its 
well when it is so placed ; and after it has Operation is simplicity itselfi—one motion turns the power and 
finished its riot of glory, it furnishes a water on or off 

fine background for other lower growing 
shrubs to spread their branches 
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capacity 


Full information will be forwarded by our nearest Branch upon request, 


+e against. @XS)_¥. W, JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 
This is not to say, however, that it lacks Albany Cleveland Louisville Philadelphia 

effectiveness when placed in the very front Boston" Detroit, Minncnpells. Bam Frenctoce 
of a mass; but only rarely should it be Buffalo Indianapolis New Orleans Seattle 


Chicago Kansas City New York St. Louls 
Cincinnati Los Angeles Omaha Syracuse 


rHE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE C©oO., 
LIMITED 
Montreal Winnipeg 


used thus, the better place for it being 
within the group. Its height also favors 
its use here. 

Deutzia Lemoinei is the most showy of 
deutzias, but a pink form is perhaps to be 
preferred, for there is always an abun- 
dance of white in shrubbery and when it 
is possible to do so, it is well to choose 
something else. So Deutzia gracilis vosea 
may be used instead, for this has pinkish 
flowers. Lonicera Tatarica, Tartarian 
honeysuckle, also has pinkish flowers ; and 
the Missouri currant, Ribes aureum, has 
delightfully spicy little yellow flowers. 
Finally, there is the common barberry, 
Berberis vulgaris, which droops undez its 
weight of scarlet berries through all the 
fall and a goodly portion of the winter, 
and which colors wonderfully in the 
autumn. The small yellow flowers of this 
are not conspicuously in evidence when it 
is in bloom, yet they are attractive and not 
the least of its charms, for there are a 
great many of them, ranged along the 
branches like little bells ready to chime to 
every passing breeze. 





Toronto Vancouver 
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GROWN IN NEW JERSEY 


under soil and climate advantages, 
Steele’s Sturdy Stock is the satisfac- 
tory kind. Great assortment of Fruit, 
Nut, Shade and Evergreen Trees, 
Small-fruit Plants, Hardy  Surubs, 
Roses, etc. Fully Described in my 
Beautiful [llustrated Descriptive Cat- 
alogue—it’s free! 


T.E.STEELE, Pomona Nurseries,Palmyra,N.J. 


A Beautiful Illustrated Booklet, 
“WHERE SUN DIALS ARE 
MADE,”’ sent upon request. 
Estimates furnished. 


Ask for Booklet No. 4 


SUN 
DIAL 


Any Latitude 


E. B. MEYROWITZ, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Branches: New York, Minneapolis, St. Paul, London, Paris 





























' Of special shrubs there are two divi- 
sions: the evergreen species such as laurel, 


that have never lost 
rhododendron, 


; eS ES . : . = their charm and are 
andromeda and the like, being used more than ever 
and the shrubs so much used for winter 


? HOICE old-timey shrubs 


for all kinds of modern 
planting. 
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effect because of their decorative berries. 
The latter are as suitable to all sorts of 
places as those which we have already con- 
sidered under the general utility heading, 
but the broad leaved evergreens require 
special conditions and special treatment 
which I shall not attempt to go into here. 
If you wish to make use of these, study 
the problems concerning them first, and be 
quite sure that you have the proper condi- 
tions and soil for their healthy and suc- 
cessful growth. ; 

Berry bearing shrubs are seldom con- 
spicuous in flower; so it is hardly pos- 
sible to secure winter effect and summer 
effect in equal proportions from a single 


The illustration shows Spirea 
Thunbergii at the house founda- 
tion 


It softens the architectural lines 
and unites the house and grounds. 
The adjoining houses are separated 
by a group of trees and shrubs. The 
big tree is a Pin Oak. We offer hun- 
dreds of trees as high as the roof, 
which will save you fifteen years. 

Run down to the aursery in your 
auto and see them. You can here 
get more foliage for a given invest- 
ment than elsewhere. We have 
been growing such trees for twenty 
years. We also have the two-year- 
old trees for $40 per thousand, 
which you can grow. Send for the 
new booklets—Hicks Flowering 
Shrubs and Hicks Hardy Gar- 
den Flowers. 


. 3 % 
group. Berry bearing shrubs by them- Isaac Hicks @,Son 
selves, large masses which show noth- 


ing else, are not as attractive as a mingling 
of them with a suitable number of non- 
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TOODWORK and furniture finished with Vitralite, 7/e 


Just wipe with 
ip and water. 


Life White E:enamel\s SO easy toclean. 
imp cloth, or, if necessary, wash with so: 


w lik lest urself. A 
Free Vitralite Booklet and Sample Panel and Sample Panel 


by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 
61 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ont. 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, specified by architects, sold 


Address all inquiries to Pratt & Lambert-lac., 117 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. In Canada, 












































ESTON & CO.’S 
ingle Stains 


PARKER, I 


Residence of Mr. Heyes 0. Lamb, Norwich, Cone 


PARKER, PRESTON & CO., Inc. Manufacturers Paint Specialties Norwich, Conn. 


501 FIFTH AVENUE, 














fruiting shrubs, or shrubs with inconspicu- 
ous fruit. For all berries grow as mo- 
notonous as no berries; there must be 
variety. 

The same Viburnum opulus that I have 
already described and recommended among 
shrubs for general use, is a leader among 
the ornamental fruited shrubs as well, and 
quite worthy of taking first place. But 
close second is its near kin, Viburnum den- 
tatum, the common arrow-wood which 
bears dark blue berries in greatest abun- 
dance; and the Viburnum cassinoides, 
called witherod or Appalachian tea, which 
has great thick clusters of berries that are 
first pink but turn gradually to deepest 
blue, all the colors of the transition being 
present at once. 

With these three as a beginning, the 
common barberry must be ranked next; 
and after that, Cornus stolonifera, red 
osier, which has bright crimson bark dur- 
ing the winter as well as its bluish-white 
berries to recommend it. Then there is the 
low growing Japanese barberry, berberis 
Thunbergii, and the Japanese rose—Rosa 
rugosa—both with fruits that persist all 
winter and are not eaten by the birds, the 
former like the fruits of the common na- 
tive barberry, the latter, great, red hips as 


large as marbles. Of course there are 
many others, too, but these are the choicest, 
to my mind—and the ones most likely to 


succeed just for the planting. 

\nd now about the planting: how shall 
it be done? And when? And where? Of 
the plan must answer that last 
query; so if you have not made a plan, 
that is the thing to do first of all. Perhaps 
the diagrams will help you; there is one 
to meet nearly every requirement, and 
there is really no reason why they should 
not be followed exactly, providing the 
place which is to be planted is just what 
they are planned for—that is, sunny or 
shady, according as they are labelled. If 
none of them are large enough, combine 
two or three as suggested and make up as 
large a group as necessary. 

The principle of planting is always to 
frame lawn, of course; and always to keep 
masses of both lawn and shrubbery. There 
should be no scattering of shrubs about 
a lawn; this breaks up the mass of both 
the lawn and the shrubbery. Keep shrubs 
together and lawn intact. Never fill cor- 
ners evenly with shrubs, however, in do- 
ing this, nor allow them to march around 
the open space in single file or double file 
or any way but just as if they happened to 
grow there naturally, as they happen to 
grow at the edge of a wood or beside the 
road away out in the country. Shrubbery 
must not be handled formally, nor con- 
fined to lines of a design as flowers or even 
trees—under some circumstances—may 
be. It simply must be permitted to assume 
the formation which nature gives it, a 
grouping that is characterized by easy, 
careless, close yet flowing, mass. Corners 
filled with ever so lovely a selection of 
shrubs are only absurd caricatures of 
natural planting, and nothing can make 
them anything else. There is no such 


course 
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thing as conventionalizing nature in this 
instance. Shrubbery must be planted just 
as nature would do it herself. 


A VEXING PROBLEM SOLVED BY USING 
The actual operation of planting a shrub “ ad 
is of Soa Ph the eh “ sation aii STAINED Teri ae.) i as SHINGLES 


thing else, except that a shrub is larger 
than the things -s tioned handled, espec- TO PRODUCE THE THATCHED EFFECT 
ially by the garden beginner. Holes must 
always be dug as large as the full spread of 
the roots ; and deep enough to let the speci- 
men go into the ground to just the depth 
' at which it has always grown—no more, 
no less. Always aim to restore it exactly 
to the position which it originally occupied, 
to spread its roots in just the same way, 
| and to bring each little rootlet into con- 
} tact with the soil just as it was when it 
rested where it had worked its own way 
among the earth particles. 

This for an ideal, literally, will do more 
to make it clear just how a thing should 
be planted than pages of directions could. 
Roots may be compressed by the packing 
to which they have been subjected when 
shipped, but this compression is easily 
overcome by soaking them awhile in water. 








Drain thoroughly after such soaking be- Beene ©. 00. Seatkes, Rete, MY. “CREO T” Sie Ned, Ceaeeetn® Folason Arline 
fore planting, so that the tiny hairlike : . - 

roots may separate and take their proper ANY charming homes fail to please the esthetic eye because 
positions without being weighted with of inappropriate modern roofs. The effect of thatch with 


water; and so the earth will not cake “CREO-DIPT” shingles is a decided improvement for 
around these and inclose them in a clay houses of this sort. ' 

riso here ] 4 = ot 1 ( food or 

ee eee eae: eee een ee @To give the wavy, thatched effect so much desired —the 





water. 

’ If the soil in the bottom of the hole . “CREO-DIPT” Shingles are 
wherein a shrub or any plant is to be set, : ie all shaped—creosoted— and 
is loosened and worked over and then — . stained — ready for use. 

, mounded to meet the downward thrust of @ Write for detailed informa- 
the roots as they leave the trunk of the di . b we PRI 
plant, the restoration is likely to be facil es mm «tion «about laying  thatche 
itated greatly. Set the plant upon this : Sale. a roofs, and for our illustrated 


mounded cushion of earth and shake it up booklet containing views of 
and down as the earth is poured in and 


many beautiful homes with 
around over its roots, and thus work it “CREO-DIPT™ Shingle Roof and Side Wall. “CREO-DIPT” Shingled 
easily into the ground. Tamp the loose sith ge a : 7 
earth down at the same ae with : Freeburg & Fidler, Archiect, Jamesiown, N.Y. roofs with the thatched effect ; 
. . ~ “ : ; ” 
rounded stick like the top of a broom han- also showing many handsome residences with “CREO-DIPT 
dle, reaching into every crevice and little Shingles on side walls and roofs that do not have the thatched effect. 
obscure pocket, and hammering sidewise Color samples and full sized “CREO-DIPT” Shingles sent free 
as well as down. The roots are to be ‘ ee hhuilil rehtiect on request. 
brought into as close contact with soil amy PLOSPSCUve: DUNUEE OF GICHESS Oe IG 
particles remember, as they enjoyed when 
they pushed their way through between 


these particles; and this is pretty close. | 8 TANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO: 





Moreover, every littlest rootlet should be : ORIGINATORS AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
thus restored, and each is rather more im- er memennceeamoeen RY ROL NOR oe PG 
portant than the large and woody root =o 





from which it springs. So do not neglect 
" these tiny hairlike growths, and do not 
allow them to be caught in pockets where 
they cannot reac ‘ any side. . 
= c te t ch = eggs any side ET ae HIS Catalog contains a volume of information regarding 
n order to do all of this properly, the Trees and Plants for Rock Gardens, Old- Fashioned Gar 
ground should not be very wet when plant- dens, Seashore Planting and Ground Covering under Rho 
ing is undertaken. A drv earth is far bet- Si bots dodendrons and Shrubbery. Gives also suggestive planting 
ter to work in than a wet one: indeed, it * . plans and planting lists for Rose Gardens, Herbaceous Gardens 
Se Yssible , : thi ahr Veh t] se and Suburban Estates. Names and describes desirable Trees 
iS Mmpossiox to do anything unless the and Shrubs with Ornamental Fruits, Hedge Plants, Trees for 
moisture 1s fairly well out of the soil. So Orchard and Forest Planting, new and old varieties of Roses 
if material arrives in wet weather from 4 and Climbing Vines. Copy sent Free upon request. 
the nursery, heel it in temporarily by dig- We grow in quantity every hardy Tree or Plant worthy of 
° 7? Pa] 4 4 ~— : 
“s a thee ° Re sultivation. Correspondence Invited. 
ging a trench, sloping on one side, laying noua eis baaeneote ' 
the plants along with their roots in this, 


and throwing earth over these roots so | The New England Nurseries Co., Dept. K 


that they will not dry out. Dormant plants ' BEDFORD, MASS. 
may be kept perfectly well this way for a , 
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| Everywhere that 
qualityisinsistedupon | | 
| you find McCray re- | 
frigerators. They fit | 
into the house plan, 
ice from the outside, | 4 
open directly into the kitchen if desired, and are always an object of 
beauty and convenience. More than this, you may be sure that all 
foods will keep perfectly, when put in modern, sanitary 
McC Refrig 
cCray Keirigerators 
Germs cannot thrive in the clear, cold, dry air, which is constantly 
circulating in the provision chambers. All odors are carried off through 
the drain pipe—no chance of tainting the food. The linings are of 
opal glass, enamel, porcelain or odorless white wood—easily cleaned 
and sanitary. Special ice water cooler and racks for bottled beverages. 
MeCrays are built and finished like fine cabinet work with perfectly fitting doors, 
selected woods and superior insulation. They are chosen by the U. S. Pure Food 
Laboratories and are installed in the most luxurious institutions and private 
residences in the world 
A wide range of stock sizes and built-to-order types offers a choice to suit the 
mallest or largest family. We co-operate with your architect. 
Write for free book ‘‘How to Use a Refrigerator,’’ 
and any of the following catalogs: 
No, 900~Reqular Sicea for Re ler No For Floriate No. 49—For Hotela, Clubs, Inatitutiona 
No, 60—For Grocer No. ¢ For Meat Markets. No. A. H. Built-to-order for Residences 
McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 593 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 
Salesroome in the following cities: 
oo .- int No. Wabash Ave Milwaukee, Water & Svean e Sta Louiaville, 643 So. Fourth Ave. 
New York mi W. a2 St Minneapolis, nig N h St Pittaburgh, 114 Market St. 
Philadelphia uw S Lith St St. Lowtia, 404 No. Third St Columbia, S. C. Main St. 
Roaton 2 Commercial St New Orlear mh Baronne St Atlanta, Ga. #2 Marietta St. | 
«7 ind wis ft 1A San Franciaco, ieary &Stockton Sta Cincinnati, wo KB. 4th St 
F >Miet " ‘ Washington HF. St. N. W Indianapolis, 1116 Prospect St. 
‘For branch salesrooms in 
other cities see your local 
phone directory. 
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WATER-LILIES 


Subaquatic Plants, Hardy Perennial Plants, Hybrid Tea Roses, 
Japanese Evergreen Hardy Azaleas, Rhododendrons. 

NEW GOLDEN VINCA. Hardy. (Silver Medal and Certificates 
of Merit.) 

ASTER ST. EGWIN. A charming pink flower, grand for the border 
and cut-flowers. 

NYMPH-A#A DAUBENIANA (Illustrated). This aquatic novelty is an 
entirely new type of Water-lily. What is most peculiar and 
entirely distinctive in this species is that it propagates from the 
leaves Small plants commencing to flower at a very early 
stage, adapted | tub culture, small and large pools. Color 
— blue. Awarded Silver Medal. 

#e See catalogue, free on application. 

My novelties were awarded, last season, Four Silver Medals, a Silver 
Cup and numerous Certificates of Merit. 


WM. TRICKER 
Water-Lily Specialist ARLINGTON, WN. J. 
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long time; and even after they start into 
growth, they will not suffer if the work 
has been well done. Always cut away any 
broken roots and leave a clean, smooth 
stump; and cut back as much of the top 
-proportionately—of any plant you may 
be moving as it has lost of root; that is, if a 
third of the roots have been injured, 
shorten in a third of its top—if a quarter, 
take away a quarter above. 

The following lists summarize the in- 
formation given above as to the planting 
of shrubs: 


ALL-AROUND PLANTING 
Ii—Syringa vulgaris (lilac) 
2—Viburnum opulus (highbush cran- 

berry ) 
3—Cornus paniculata (cornel ) 
4—Philadelphus coronarius (syringa) 
5—Spiraea Van Houttei (spirea) 
6—Khodotypos kerrioides (rhodotypos) 
7—Diervilla florida (“Eva Rathke”; 
Weigela ) 
8—Daphne Mesereum (Daphne) 
g—Forsythia Fortunei ( Forsythia) 
1o—Deutzia gracilis rosea (Deutzia) 
11—Lonicera Tatarica (honeysuckle) 
12—Berberis vulgaris (barberry) 


COMBINATION CONTAINING BEeRRY-BEAR- 
ING SHRUBS 


1—Iiburnum dentatum (arrow wood) 

2—liburnum opulus (highbush cran- 
berry ) 

3—liburnum cassinoides (witherod, Ap- 
palachian tea) 

4—Cornus stolonifera (red osier) 

5—Rosa rugosa (Japanese wild rose) 

6—Rhodotypos kerrioides (rhodotypos ) 

7—Diervilla florida (“Eva Rathke”’; 
Weigela ) 

8—Berberis Thunbergu (Japanese bar- 
berry ) 

Q—lorsythia Fortunei (Forsythia) 

10—Deutzia gracilis rosea (Deutzia) 

Lonicera Tatarica (honeysuckle) 

12—Berberis vulgaris (barberry ) 


COMBINATION FOR SHADE 


1—liburnum dentatum (arrow wood) 
2—Viburnum cassinoides (witherod) 
3—Cornus paniculata (cornel) 
4—Cornus stolonifera (red osier) 
5—Ligustrum Ibota (privet) 
6—Ligustrum Ibota, Regelianum (Reg- 
el’s privet) 
7—Diervilla florida 
Weigela ) 
8—Berberis Thunbergii (Japanese bar- 
berry ) 
o—Forsythia viridissima (Forsythia) 
10—Deutzia gracilis, rosea (Deutzia) 
11—Ligustrum ovalifolium (California 
privet ) 
12—Berberis vulgaris (common barberry ) 
The numbers on the plans are in each 
instance the same, but they are under- 
stood to refer to the different planting 
lists, that according to the situation makes 
one or the other of these groups desirable. 
The plans are measured, each square being 
three feet by three feet. 


(“Eva Rathke”’; 
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A Folded Paper Flower Pot 


SE a tough manila paper that will 
not readily tear or soak through 
when filled with moistened earth. Cut 
into squares from seven to ten inches in 
size according to the seed which is to be 
planted. Double back diagonally as the 
a shows and crease. Then lay flat upon 
a table and fold the point 4 over to the 
left to B, creasing the fold 1-b down 
sharply. The edges of the paper B-b 
must be parallel with the fold at the bot- 
tom, a-A; you will note that in order to 
make them thus, the lower point 7 of this 
fold does not come in the middle of the 
bottom line but a little to one side of it. 





y 4 -_ 


A 
Fold the dotted triangle over to position B-b-| 


Fold a up to b and crease the line B-2, 
shown in the second cut. Now bring the 
point of the paper marked C down over 
the front of the “pot” as it lies before you 
and crease it; then turn the whole thing 
over and fold the other point, marked ¢ 
down in the same way on the other side. 
This completes it. The top will not be 
perfectly even, naturally, the creased points 


ce 


fe 


by 
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Ng Fd ; 
a _— 
The final stages, showing completed pot on the 
right 


rising a little on either side. But this does 
not affect its usefulness. Neither does the 
fact that it will not stand up unless set 
close among a lot of its fellows, or into a 
bed of earth. It is quite as serviceable a 
flower pot for raising seedlings as any that 
can be bought—and obtainable in quantity 
everywhere, for an hour’s work some 
evening. 





The Ten Annuals For This Year’s 
Garden 
(Continued from page 281) 


bundle comes home in, of any desired size. 
And the seedlings transplanted to these 
are really ready for the ground without 
further disturbance, for the pot pulls off 
from the earth, which is lowered into the 




















No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 








Our Average Profit 
$2.90 Per Tire 


Goodyear tires sell all the way from 
$15.55 to $104.95, according to size and 
type. 

The most popular size 
from $32.95 to $37.90, 
and treads. 

And our average profit on all these tires 
last year was exactly $2.90 per tire. 


34x4— costs 
differing with type 


This is why we tell you: 

The worth of a tire depends, in large 
part, on what the maker puts into it 

Tires may be made at half our cost, yet 
the cost per mile is greater. 

Tires may be skimped to increase fac 
tory profit, but the skimping shows up in 
your tire bills. 

The best way to show what you get in 
the Goodyear is to state our profit, 
probably. 


That’s why you get tires built as we 
build them for what the Goodyears cost. 
That’s why, at this price, you get tires 


that can’t rim-cut—tires 10 per cent. 
the rated size. 
That is why 
gions of cars, 
two. 
And that is why Goodyears have come 
to outsell every other tire in existence. 


over 


No-Rim-Cut tires, on le- 
have cut tire bills right in 





We are the world’s largest tire builders, 
yet our capital is only $10,000,000. We 
have no bonded debt. 

Our mammoth output and our modern 
methods bring making cost down to the 
minimum, | 

What we save in these ways goes into 
tire mileage. And the meters on count 
less cars are showing what this means to 
users. 

That’s the only reason why our last 
year's sale exceeded the previous I2 years 
put together. 


Write for the Goodyear Tire Book— 
14th-year edition. It tells all known ways 
to economize on tires. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities. 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
(1017) 














OLO COLONY 
PATTERN 


1847 ROGERS BROS. @ “<¢ 


Spoons, Forks, Knives, etc. 


, of the highest 
grade carry the above trade mark. 
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“Silver Plate 
that Wears” 


largest makers of silverwa 





‘ INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. ~ 4 
Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. Send for , _ 
or 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO | catalogue “* D25 »| 
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GUARANTEED 
PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


TO matter how inexpensively you plan your new home, the 
selection of the e quipment for your bathroom should have 
most thoughtful “Standard” guaranteed fixtures, because of 
should be specified always. Their installation 
and satisfaction. 


Cons cle T 


ition. 


if assurance of sanitary safety, 


make your bathroom a constant source of comfort 


Standard” fixtures for the Home juirements of those who demand “Standard” 
schools, Othce Buildings, Public juality at less expense All “Standard” fhx- 
Institutions, ete are lentined vy the tures. with care, will last a lifetime. And 
Green and Gold Labe with the exception no fixture is genuine unless it bears the 
# one brand of baths bearing the Red and guarantee label. In order to avoid sub- ¢ 
Black Label, which, while of the first stitution of inferior fixtures, spec ify “Standard” 
j ality oft manutacture, have 1 sli rhitly goods in writing (not verbally) and make 
thinner enameling, and thus meet the re sure that you get them. 
_— . 
wtandard . Sanitary TM Ce. Dept. 40 PITTSBURGH, PA. 
633 Walnut Street Hamilton, Can., 20-28 Jackson St., W. 
\ Na idle § Tenth Avenue, So London, 57-60 Holborn Viaduct,E.C. 
‘ New ' s, Baronne & St JosephSts. Houston, Tex., Preston and Smith Sts 
k Montreal, Can - " yristine Bldg. Washington, D.C. Southern Bldg | 
B ! » Has k Bldg Toledo, Ohio . 311-321 Erie Street i 
. +W. MainStreet Fort Worth, Tex., Front and Jones Sts. 
‘8 Huron Road, S.I 
a ° 
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The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


yperated by hand, gasoline, electric pump or by windmill, 
and more in demand. It yields running water for 

auc bath, water closets, barn, garden and lawn, also 
mh connection with range—for bath, kitchen, 


A Great Fire Protection. 


We supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes; also Gasoline En- 
gines for farm purposes—wood sawing, bone cutting, etc. 


SEND POR CATALOGUE 586 AND LET OUR 
ENGINEERS FIGURE OUT YOUR NEEDS 


UNT-MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. N.Y. Office and Salesroom: 37 Warren St. 
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ground without a root being disarranged. 
Set them about ten inches apart in the 
border, and to within five inches of the 
edge of it, along a walk. The straggling 
habit of the plants has been much over- 
come in the work that has been done with 
them ; but they still are somewhat uncertain 
and wobbly—and need space, in case they 
do spread about. Their fragrance and 
beauty as cut flowers is one of their 
strongest points, and their freedom of 
bloom is another great advantage. But 
they were for so long a time such a craze 
that I suppose one should be somewhat 
careful in indulging in them now. For 
they are not up to the mark of a really fine 
garden standby in many ways. 

[ have spoken several times of the neces- 
sity of picking the flowers from annuals 
as fast as they fade. This is not only to 
keep the plant a more sightly object, but 
to stimulate further bloom. When the 


seed forming is thus nipped in the 
flower—not exactly in the bud, though 


figuratively so—a plant will go on pro- 
ducing more flowers in the effort to pro- 
duce seeds, that being all it blossoms for 
anyway. So the removal of flowers in- 
duces more flowers, and in this way the 
entire season may be filled with bloom that 
otherwise would be over in a fortnight or 
a month at the most. 

Planted sufficiently close for the best 
effect, very few beds or borders will need 
much care after the plants are grown— 
for these themselves will crowd out weeds, 
and keep the space about them clear. Un- 
til they are fully grown, however, it is 
necessary to till the ‘soil of a flower garden 
quite as much as the soil of a vegetable 
garden. Moisture needs conserving here 
too—and though the annuals are hardy 
and will grow almost in spite of the rough- 
est kind of treatment, they will do so much 
better for a little care that it is hard to be- 
lieve they are the same plants. It is too 
much to expect to get the best results from 
any plants that are forced to struggle 
against the double handicap of weeds and 
dry, hard baked soil that lack of care 
induces. 

For the sake of the garden’s future, a 
record of this summer is to be kept—not 
an exhaustive one, but just a simple line 
or two a day, as the circumstances may 
demand. Some of the seed I may save, 
if the variety pleases; indeed, it is quite 
possible that some really wonderful and 
valuable variety may be developed from 
the most ordinary garden, any summer. 
For the seed of a plant of exceptional color 
may lead to a find, if consistently saved, 
the plants of succeeding generations show- 
ing this in greater and greater intensity 
where only seed from the brightest or 
darkest flowers is saved. This is one of 
the “by products,” so to speak, that adds 
to the interest of the happy-go-lucky an- 
nual garden—the garden of change, of 
surprises, of greatest careless liberty—the 
one garden that, more than all the rest, 
is never finished because every year it is 
begun anew, right where it began the year 
before. 
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Why You Should Grow Small 
Fruits 
(Continued from page 278) 


The canes may be cut back to three or 
four feet high in which case they will be 
sufficiently stiff and strong to support 
themselves. More satisfactory results as 
a general rule, however, will be obtained 
by giving them the support of a tall, stout 
stake to which they should be loosely tied 
with some soft material, or by running a 
wire along each side of the row so that 
they can be supported between them. Or 
they may be planted near a fence where 
room is scarce, and trained against that. 

While most of the cane fruits are very 
hardy and will stand the winters in cold 
climates, the only way to make certain of 
having satisfactory results is to give them 
a mulch of rough material during the mid- 
winter months. This is for New York or 
more northern sections. It would seem at 
first that it would be quite a job to cover 
the berry patch six feet deep with leaves 
or hay, but that little task is got around by 
putting the canes to bed by bending them 
over so that they are almost flat on the 
grourd and holding them in this position 
by burying their tips with a shovelful of 
earth. Then, just before severe freezing 
weather, the canes may be covered with 
soil, rough litter or hay, held in place by 
a few old boards or stakes. 

The winter mulch should be removed 
in the spring before there is any sign of 
the beginning of growth, otherwise you 
will have trouble. When the canes are 
again tied up to their supports then some 
more pruning will be in order. Black- 
berries should be cut back to four or five 
feet for the main stalks and the side 
branches should also be cut back a third 
toa half. The blackberries and the Cuth- 
bert raspberries—one of the finest of the 
reds, should have the side branches cut 
back almost two-thirds of the length, the 
main canes having been cut off to about 
two feet tall the previous summer to en- 
courage the growth of the side shoots on 
which the fruit is borne. 

Dewberries are naturally trailing plants 
running along the ground, but in the 
garden it is necessary to give them a sup- 
port. This may usually be done by driv- 
ing a stout stick near each plant and tack- 
ing laths across it at right angles and at 
a distance of a foot or a foot and a half 
from each other. 

You can hardly kill a currant bush once 
it gets firmly established. But unless you 
are willing to give it some attention you 
cannot expect even fairly good fruit. If 
it can be given fairly heavy soil so much 
the better, as plenty of water is an es- 
sential. In hot very dry seasons with a 
drouth just before the fruit matures it will 
be very desirable if not absolutely neces- 
sary to give the soil a mulching with hay 
or rough manure and if possible an oc- 

casional thorough soaking with water. 
This is even more true of ‘the gooseberry 
thai: of the currant. Both of these fruits 
like an open, airy position and should not 
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/ ty A Paint Lesson 
A : ; : 
if % We paint ten times for 
5 our eyes’ sake to once for 
+7 the sake of the building. 
ak The poorer the paint the 
' oftener we must renew it 
to maintain the building’s 
good appearance. 

The beauty of a painted 
building lasts two or three 
times as long if secured by 

| paint made of Dutch Boy 
White Lead and Dutch Boy 
M Linseed Oil. 
Dutch Boy White Lead—white in the keg— 
any color 50% want to make it on the house. 
| : 
| 
Dutch Boy White Lead in steel kegs, 12%, 25, 50 and 100 lbs. Dutch Boy Linseed 
Oil, 1 and 5 gallon sealed cans. Ask your paint dealer. 
Let us send you ‘‘ Painting Helps 18,°’ full of paint facts. Includes catalogue of 150 
beautiful stencils for walls. We have retained a competent decorator to give advice. Free 
IH to you. Send us description of house or rooms to be decorated. 
; 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
} New York Boston Buffalo Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland San Francisco St. Louis 
li (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) (National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 
| | 
| 
oe 4 





HILL’S EVERGREENS 
WY EV oae we Coyeet=- we oteteletacl 


A little‘*money, wisely invested in 
thrifty evergreens, transforms an or- 
‘dinary place into one of rare beauty, 
aste, elegance. aWe are specialists, 
* not only in growing but planning 
artistic effects.@ Established @ 56 
years. {7 Largest and choicest selec- 


A Fine Garden 


Double the yield of the garden and 
age earlier and better vegetables 
y feeding the soil with the richest 
of all manures. 
Sheep’s Head Sheep Manure 


Rich in nitrogen, phosphoric acid and pot- 






tion in-America. Prices lowest—* ash. Pulverized, ready to apply. Also will 
quality considered. Don’t risk fail show quick results on lawn, flower beds, 
‘ure. A/1ll's Free Evergreen Book will shrubbery and orchards. 200-lb. barrel, 
help you, and our expert advice $4.00, freight prepaid east of Mo. River. 
is free. # Write today, for, book, Smaller quantities if desired. Send for folder. 
illustrated in colors. NATURAL GUANO CO 
804 River St., AURORA, ILL. 
D. HILL NURSERY CO Inc: . , 














, kre erareen Specialis is £ - 
301 Cedar Street, ® Dundee, Ill. €a | awn 
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| L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 
The only complete line made by any one firm 


and 


ideal 


Nn 















he utes Enameled Iron 
Bath is a marvel of. beauty 
cleanliness and together 
with the overhead shower and 
shampoo attachment make it an 
bath. 
“Wolff” guarantee label and 
“Wolff” trade mark are a positive 
assurance against disapointment, 
dissatisfaction and loss. 


Goods _ bearing 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS 
601-627 W LAKE ST. 
GnOWROa. ITN, DEARBORN 
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Strong Durable 
Will not kink, stretch, 
clothes Guaranteed to 


years, 
the weather Can be 
glance by our trademark 
Cord, 

Send fer Sample. 
SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS 


even when permanently 


SOLID BRAIDED COTTON 
Flexible 


ravel, nor stain the 


last at 


least 
exposed to 
distinguished 


at 
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The Spots on the 


Carried by all dealers, or write te us. 
BOSTON, 


MASS. 














DAHLIAS wil! make 
your garden a blaze 
of beautiful color, 


Truly gorgeous in their infinite 
variety of shape and color, ri 
valing in beauty and effective 
ness any other floral combina 
tion Grow in any soil, the 
poorer the better Bloom best 
when other flowers wane 


‘‘Our Reputation Set’’ 


of five beautiful Dablias, se 
lected from our 500 varieties 








will convince you of their value 
with our beautiful catalog 
Set"’ and others in colors 


DAVID HERBERT & SON, 


for their magnificent qualities, 
$1 postpaid, together 
showing “Our Reputation 
Complete guide on Dablias, 


annals, Gladioll, Liliama, ete 


Box 471, Atco, N. J. 












; 
in 


writing to advertisers please mention House ann Garpen. 





be expected to do their best if stuck up in 
a corner of a board fence or where the air 
cannot circulate freely about them. Both 
of them, but more especially the goose- 
berry will stand a limited amount of shade. 
Fertilization should not be stinted. Old 
rotten manure and commercial fertilizers 
with a good per cent. of potash used i 
combination will give excellent results. 
Two or three plants well looked after will 
give quite an abundant supply of fruit. Be 
careful, therefore, in ordering not to over- 
stock yourself, but on the other hand be 
sure to take the best care of the few that 
you get. 

The greatest factor there is in the grow- 
ing of currants is a merciless use of the 
jack-knife. Currants should be so pruned 
as to be kept in bush form but with what 
is termed an open center, that is, when you 
prune, cut out shoots from the middle of 
the bush and keep those on the outside. 
Cut out enough of the new growth so that 
there is no crowding and the wood that is 
four or five years old. 

The gooseberry will require much the 
same care except that it needs to be pruned 
even more severely. All branches which 
touch each other or which trail down to 
the ground should be cut. 

The friendly and gentle currant-worm 
will, without doubt, make annual visits to 
both your currant and gooseberry bushes. 
He usually gets around, bringing a large 
family with him a little while before the 
plants blossom. Receive him first with a 
Paris Green Spray, and if he insists upon 
coming back after this when the fruit has 
begun to form, use Hellebore. 

The grape has been pre-eminent among 
garden fruits from time immemorial. 
Select for your vines, if possible, a place 
fully exposed to the sun. Even more than 
with the currants and gooseberries success 
with grapes will depend on sufficient prun- 
ing. The plants as received from the 
nursery should be cut back three or four 
eyes or buds at the time of planting. Un- 
like the currants or cane fruit the grapes 


bear their fruit on the present season’s 
growth of wood. Furthermore, if left to 


follow its own will, the grape vine will 
start out to present you with several times 
the number of bunches of grapes that it 
could possibly mature in proper condition. 
Spare the knife and spoil the grapes! 
Therefore heed well the following: 
When your grape vines come from the 
nurseryman, no matter what anybody may 
say, cut them back to three or four eyes 
when you plant them. And when these 
eyes have sent out their rapid-growing 
shoots as they are sure to, do not leave 
more than two of them. These should be 
tied up to the stakes, wall, or veranda 
upon which you are going to grow the 
vines. If you are going to train it on a 
regular wire support, only one of these 
canes should be left—the strongest—and 
the other should be cut off some time late 
next fall. If the vine is to be trained over 
an arbor or some other broad surface, leave 
both the canes to form the basis of your 
future grape and shade supply. The prun- 
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ing you will have to give it thereafter will 
depend upon the way you grow it: if you 
use an arbor or some similar surface 
simply train the main vines over it in any 
way you see fit, and each year cut the 
laterals back to within three or four eyes 
of it. This may seem like an awful waste 
of nice grape vine—but as the grapes are 
borne only on new wood, that is on wood 
of the same year’s growth, after fruiting 
only enough of it should be kept to furnish 
a starting point for next year’s growth, 
which will bear next year’s fruit. 

If you find that your grapes are not 
ripening up as fast as they should in the 
fall, one of two things, or probably both, 
may be the matter—first that you have not 
been sufficiently severe with your pruning, 
and that the vine has set too many bunches 
of fruit, or secondly, the fertilizer which 
you have been applying is deficient in 
potash. A “2-8-10” fertilizer is very suit- 
able for grapes. If you use an animal 
manure, you should make up the deficiency 
by using plenty of wood ashes, or a little 
muriate of potash. 

HOME GARDEN ORDER FOR SMALL FRUITS 


(An Abundance of Fruit for ears to Come For $1o.) 
FRUIT PLANT VARIETY NUM 

BER COST 

{ sx 1" Climax, early 100 6$1.£0 

Strawberry ~- or Marshall, midseason roo on 

1"x 2 Lester Lovett, late ro 1.00 


The King, red, early 

Raspberry .. Cardinal, red, late 
’ } Cuthbert, crimson 

L Mumber, black 


Mercerau, early 

Erie, main 

Premo, early 

Lucretia 

‘4 Perfection, red 

Currants ...~ 4-5 apart Lee’s Prolific, black 

White Grape, white 

Downing, pale green 

Red Jacket, red 

Industry, red 

Green Mountain, E’y 
white 

| Moore’s Early, black 

J 6 or more Compbell’s Early 
(Concord) 

Delaware, red 

} Catawba, dusky red 

Pocklington, golden 
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Blackberry . } 
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Dewberry 
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Gooseberry . , 5-6 apart 
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Framing the House with Vines 
(Continued from page 297) 
plants, and will subsist almost any place 
with little difficulty, but for house use 
some provision must be made to train the 

vines upon the wall. 

There is one consideration to be taken 
when thinking of planting directly upon 
the house wall in the manner here sug- 
gested. Select those vines which are free 
from insects and litter of falling blossoms. 
You will find that the most satisfactory 
will develop into those leafy sorts men- 
tioned in the beginning of this article. 

When you approach the problem of the 
porch the number and variety of vines ap- 
plicable is considerably increased. Here 
let us repeat again the warning. Follow 
the lines of construction and do not make 
vines grow over apparently empty spaces. 
If you desire screening for the porch or 
shade, use rectangular trellises or trellis 
arches and coax your vines on these. A 
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The Winged Message 


Noah’s messenger was a dove. In 
Solomon’s time, pigeons were trained 
to carry messages. Brutus used them 
at the siege of Modena. They served 
the Turks in their fights against the 
Crusaders. In medieval wars they 
were more useful than ever before. 


France had a carrier-pigeon mail 
service, with messages reduced by 
photography and read through a 
microscope. 


Even today carrier pigeons are 
utilized as news-bearers in isolated 
parts of Europe. 


In America, the land of the tele- 
phone, the carrier pigeon is bred only 
for racing. The winged word has 
taken the place of the winged mes- 
senger. 


Pigeons may fly more than a mile 
a minute, but the telephone is as 
quick as speech itself. 


The dove is the emblem of peace. 
The telephone is the instrument of 
peace. The telephone lines of the 
Bell System unite a hundred million 
people in one national family. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 












True American species 





Rhododendron catawbiense 


“And to paint these home pictures we need chiefly 
American material. We must face this deadly parallel.” 
What We Really Plant What We Ought to Plant 


70% European treesand shrubs 70% American trees and shrubs, 
and horticultural varieties i. e., native to America. 
20% Chinese and Japanese. 20 % Chinese and Japanese. 
10% American. 10°, European and horticultura 
Above quoted from Wilhelm Miller's “What England 
Can Teach Us About Gardening’ 


KELSEY’s Hardy American Plants, Rare Rhodo- 

dendrons, Azaleas, Andromedas, Leucothoes, 

Kalmias. The largest collection in existence of the 

finest native ornamentals. The only kind of stock 
to produce permanent effects. 


HIGHLANDS NURSERY 
3,800 feet elevation in the 
Carolina Mountains. 

BOXFORD NURSERY 
Boxford, Mass. 


Catalogues and 
information of 


HARLAN P, KELSEY, Owner 





SALEM, MASS. 
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too much. 








for $5,000.” 




















New York 
1170 Broadway 





Why Don’t You Find Out 
What a House 
Like This Would Cost? 


S' ) many are just like you—-they put off finding out the cost 
of a greenhouse just because they have a notion it costs 


If greenhouses were priced in the advertisements as are 
automobiles, you would soon be talking about “* Hitchings’ 


Runabout House for $250.” ‘Six Cylinder Range 


You could havea pretty definite idea what greenhouses of 
various sizes cost. You wouldn't hesitate about having one. 

But you can't advertise greenhouses that way- 
there are too many varying conditions that it is necessary to carefully 
consider before a price—fair to each condition—can be given. 

One thing is certain, however; for an equal expenditure, it would 
be hard to find anything which would give you, and those about you, 
as muc h genuine pleasure, year after year. 

Find out what this house costs. 

Write us. Our reply will be accompanied by a catalog. 


it’s not practical 











Hitchings «Co Com 


any 
. 
Philadelphia 


15th and Chestnut Sts. 
Factory, Elizabeth, N, 























THE MORRIS NURSERY CO. 


West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 


offer a full line of fruit and ornamental trees 
etc. Send us a list of trees you want to plant, and we will 
give you an estimate, or, if desired, our landscape garden- 


er will call on you. 


Writ for Get riptive 


, shrubs, roses, 
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help in growing vines of this sort is to run 
a row of staples placed at regular intervals 
located near the ground. Duplicate this 
distance on an iron rod or a squared piece 
of wood and attach the wires, allowing the 
length you expect to have your vines grow. 
The wooden support or the iron rod may 
be held above by staples and the whole 
vine removed, if it is necessary to do paint- 
ing, without tearing down the vine. 
Aristolochia, honeysuckle, woodbine, clema- 
tis, climbing rose, morning glory, Al- 
legheny vine, scarlet runner bean, Japanese 
hop, and kudzu vine are some satisfactory 
kinds for this purpose. Perhaps it would 
be well to consider their requirements and 
their appearance. 

Akebia quinata is a shrubby vine with 
beautiful leaves and dark purplish flowers 
appearing in May and June, liking a heavy 
soil. 

Allegheny vine, Adlumia_ cirrhosa, 
grows very quickly, has a mass of light, 
pinkish flowers blooming in summer, but 
Seeaines care and attention as it is of 
delicate growth. It attains a height of 
fifteen feet. 

Coboea scandens will serve to make an 
easy screen. Its foliage is green, but the 
leaf veins are a purplish bronze. The 
flowers are a purplish blue, large and cup- 
shaped. The vine will often grow to 
twenty feet, but requires a good rich soil, 
and should be sown early in the green- 
house. 

Clematis paniculata should have a sup- 
port of chicken wire or some wide meshed 
framework. Its bloom will come in the 
last of August or September, and adds 
beauty with its profuse, fragrant blos- 
soms. C. Virginiana grows to about 12 
feet, and is another desirable sort. 

Dutchman’s Pipe, Aristolochia Sipho, has 
large round leaves and purplish shadows 
and grows to a considerable height. It 
thrives best in fertile soil in the full sun- 
light and is a fine shade producer. The 
flowers are like long curved pipes. 

Hall’s honeysuckle, L. japonica, is half 
evergreen and grows to about fifteen feet. 
It is of easy growth but needs to be sup- 
ported on wires or strings or trained over 
trellises. The variety Jonicera pericly- 
menum is the most fragrant type and has 
pinkish flowers. It blooms till September. 

Hop, humulus lapulus, is a tall growing 
vine with interesting fruit and leaves of 
dark green. The variety Japonicus blooms 
in August from seeds sown out doors in 
May, and also is self-sowing. It is one 
of the quickest growing vines. 

The kudzu vine, Pueraria, is a rapid 
grower that covers great distances during 
the summer—sometimes 40 to 60 feet— 
and is planted from tubers. It prefers 
sun and well drained soil. 

Morning glories are valuable also for 
quick growing annual vines. The Japanese 
have made many improvements in them, 
but the ordinary /pomoea purpurata is still 
a valued variety. If seed is sown in April, 
flowers appear in July. This blooming 
period may be hastened by sowing in a 
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greenhouse. The vine climbs up strings 
or wires. The blue form, /. rubra coeru- 
lea, heavenly blue, is first a purplish red 
and then a beautiful blue. The bloom of 
morning glories may be hastened if the 
seeds are either soaked or notched before 
planting. 

Ipomoea bona-nox is the common moon- 
flower, and has great flowers nearly six 
inches across. The vine grows to a height 
of twenty feet and is of great fragrance. 
The flowers open in the evening, but if 
planted on the east and west side of the 
house since the blossoms do not close until 
in direct sunlight provide bloom all day. 

Nasturtium in the climbing sorts makes 
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a very effective companion vine to clematis Residence of Mr. W. C. Calkins, Jr., at Flushing, Long Island. Frederick Squires, New York, Architect. 

or the perennial pea or honeysuckle, which A twelve room house exposed on three sides, with many casement windows, yet comfortably and econom- 
eae - fs ‘ . ically heated with a Pierce-Spence Hot Water Boiler. 

vines are often ragged at the base. It is 


the easiest grown vine, and if planted out- 


sania Pee date aac | fa) All houses present different heat- 
generally mixed together; but where color ing problems—some difficult. 
But no house is beyond the 


effect is desired, it is often effective to 
heating possibilities of 


AlN sk si ARN 
— BR Kins yn 3 Biel hes : . 


plant only a single color. 

The Lathrus latifolius or odoratus 
variety of pea will produce a bloom until | 
August, and it should be followed by some 7 4 
later blooming vine, clematis or possibly ¥ 
nasturtium. 

Scarlet runner bean flowers from July . 
to frost if sowed by the first of May. It eS 


hot Water Boiler i 

= x ; 

ae e Boilers and with outside water 

is very easy to grow, reaches a height of 4 puts see a | 4 
ten to twelve feet, and likes plenty of sun- a Radiators ee er 


light. The flowers hang in bright, scarlet 











This is the Pierce- 
Spence, 2 round { 

















a and ote euceemagry Seewy. * There isa size andtype Any competent steam- | 
1e trumpet creeper, Tecoma radicans, Ee ‘ ° . : ‘e. 
| will only flower where the sunlight reaches, | | | of Pierce Boiler built to fitter can select just the | 
but there are now many beautiful varieties | [meet every heating con- boiler for you from the | What | 
and it seems to attract those interesting p= +: . P} li S hi Heat 
visitors, the: benuiiina idide. '  dition—boilers for steam Pierce line. ee him. 2 . | 
If there is an entrance arbor on the | |, and boilers for hot water. But first send for, and ff yf) cc) 
porch or trellis work at the entrance, some : Among them is one that read our free Primer 
of these vines may be well draped over it. : : h H | d h 
Wistaria in this situation is exceedingly ‘ will bring to your house on ; eat. It reauces the ba 
attractive. Clematis combined with the sa! —the one you have or heating question to its boa 
climbing roses is also effective. The best 3 





the one you intend to simplest terms and will his free Heat 


: “ Primer tells in sim- 
build—all the heat you enable you to talk with ple language all | 


about all kinds of 


need in any weather. _ him intelligently. heat. Send for it. | 


sorts for this situation are those flowering 
early: Lady Gay, single pink; Dorothy 
Perkins, single pink; Crimson Rambler, 
double red: Yellow Rambler, double, and 
White Rambler, double. 

For pergolas and for columns there 
should be some substantial support of 
wood or of wire about the columns. Noth- 
ing is quite as effective as the delicate 
Virgin’s Bower clematis (C. Virgimiana), ‘apd an, ; 
draped about the uprights. In this situa- ee a a ah — 
tion and over the tops of arbor and trellis 
wistaria, grapes, trumpet creeper, Virginia 
creeper, Dutch honeysuckle, clematis 


Henryi, the large flowering clematis, are | | EVERYTHING FOR THE HOME GROUNDS 


Two other plants worth using 








PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MFG. CO. 


242 James St. 
Syracuse, New York 


Show Rooms in all 
Principal Cities 
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are Vitis vulpina, frost grape, a tall climb- Ornamental, deciduous, shade and weeping trees, Flowering shrubs, Barberry, 
as Sealed teh ames Mendes ee grape Privet, Evergreen, Conifers, Hardy trailing vines, Climbers, Fruit trees, Berry 
~ < ys ~ A . 4 sic , 
with large, furry leaves and reddish wood. bushes, Roses, Hardy garden plants, Etc. 
Fruit grapes may often well be used in ee ee Bee Se See Se Saen ane 
° ° ; - . sar n a . a a es 0 
this situation, but do better when trained " : 


Choicest Nursery Produce, 


along rows of parallel wires. ; We will make a planting plan of your place, selecting trees, 
For ci vering objects and for screening, shrubs, etc., suitable to soil and situation, and give you the 
11 th hs ‘ “sige | oad 5S exact cost of planting and proper time to plant. 
neta , , - er e k 
fs the ad growing vines sucn a ue Zu, Write for Catalog D 
oneysuckle, hop, may be used, but in ad- The Stephen Hoyt’s Sons Company 
dition the various types of gourd make an 


: - ; : ; Est. 1843 New Canaan, Conn. Inc. 1903 
interesting cover with their attractive 
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one of the oldest inhabitants of your neighborhood 
it makes no difference, you are entitled to the best Water 
Supply your money can buy 


Y' )U may be planning a new home, or perhaps you are 


You have a right to all the water you can use—Water for your 
House—Water tor your Garden—Water for your Garage—Lots 
of it—at hig pressure 


A Corcoran Tank Tower always means an abundances An 
overflow tank just below will mean that water vou need so 
much for your garden when rain 1s scarce 


Before you do anything about the water supply question, 


write and find out how cheaply the best system can be installed 


A. J. CORCORAN, ‘Inc 17 JOHN STREET, N. Y. 














fruits of different sizes, grotesque shapes 
and peculiar markings. 

When making provision for fall beauty 
the Virgin’s Bower should be considered 
for its feathery fruit. Ampelopsis hetero- 
phylla is a handsome vine well adapted 
for rocks or walls, but appreciated for its 
blue berries. Another attractive berried 
vine is Celastins scandens, a twining vine 
with very showy fruits of orange yellow 
splitting open and showing crimson seed 
envelopes like the bittersweet berry. 





Purchasing Garden Equipment 
(Continued from page 295) 
strument with the handle instead of the 
long-handled hoe without a terminal grip. 
lhe spading fork, if there is a choice be- 
tween the two, is of greater value all 
round than the spade. Get a _ four- 
pronged type, with slightly incurving 
prongs, and see that the iron is solidly 

fixed to the handle. 

The rake is constantly in use as giving 
the final touches to the seed bed and mak- 
ing that carefully cultivated surface that 
is essential to good growth, so smooth and 
fine that even a cat’s foot-print is left upon 
it. You must get a good, serviceable type. 
The bow-headed rake is best. 

During the process of cultivation, and 
in fact during the whole year, the ordinary 
draw hoe will be a necessary item. See 
that you get one with a tight head with 
the iron running well up the shaft and the 
angle between the shaft and the blade a 
little less than a right angle. There are 
various sorts of hoes for breaking up clods 
and all the many general uses of the 
earden. There is the hoe with a shorter 
blade for lighter and quicker work in 
loosening up soil or cutting out weeds. 
There is the heart-shaped hoe or Warren 
hoe, well adapted to the seeding process. 
With a little acquired knack you can make 
the drill for the seed and cover it up with 
great facility in using this type. The 
scarifier comes in handily in scraping off 
weeds or breaking up the soil when about 
closely, and there are good uses for all 
these types, especially if you do not have 
some form of the mechanical wheel-hoe. 
Another instrument that is of value in the 
small garden and sometimes may precede 
the hoe proper is what is known as the 
prong hoe. At one side is a straight 
bladed hoe and at the other prongs. This 
tool combines some qualities of the rake, 
and is particularly good for working in 
around plants, loosening the surface and 
earlier in preparing the soil for seeding. 

In setting out plants and flowers in the 
small garden the trowel is a necessity and 
any good type will do. Its work is 
seconded by a hand fork that bears the 
same relation to it that the spading fork 
does to the spade. Like tools of value in 
this connection are the various types of 
hand weeders. There is one particular 
type with a bent blade that has a strap for 
the fingers and that can work its way into 
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odd corners and leave the fingers free to 
assist in the work. 

For the woman who gardens and for 
anyone whose activities are concerned 
chiefly with a flower garden, a garden 
basket equipped with tools is a help. There 
are compartments for various articles and 
as one works one’s way about the garden 
each tool is handy and the basket can carry 
flowers that have been clipped without 
mussing them up at all. One good type of 
basket has two forms of trowel, a good 
serviceable knife, a good pair of pruning 
shears, flower clippers, a hammer, a spool 
of wire and a wire clipper. The wire is 
especially valuable in training vines and 
supporting bent down shrubs and plants; 
and the hammer included in this basket 
comes in handily in nailing trellises and 
vine strings and doing a thousand and one 
odd jobs. The pruning-shears are a vital 
necessity to every garden, and where there 
are trees on the place a pruner on a shaft 
to reach branches on a fruit tree comes in 
as a valuable auxiliary. 

As plants mature the question of spray- 
ing is of paramount importance, and it is 
necessary to have an efficient sprayer. 
That type of compressed air sprayer with 
a galvanized can will do with one of the 
improved nozzles. It saves much time and 
trouble and is thoroughly efficient. A few 
strokes of the plunger fills the can with 
compressed air that makes spraying pos- 
sible for quite a few minutes. 

There is something to say about the 
lawn and its special requirements. The 
old joke of the suburban ‘itinerant lawn- 
mower does not offer such a bad sug- 
gestion. To those whose places are ad- 
jacent it is a rather good economy to get 
a common lawn-mower of the better type. 
A horse roller with a set of detachable 
blades or else a motor mower can do all 
the work on a number of places along one 
street, or in one district; and if the ex- 
pense of such a machine is shared, there 
will be really quite a saving in time and 
effort where there are extensive lawns. 
The horse or automobile motor is essential 
when there is a great expanse of lawn to 
be kept smooth and close cropped. If your 
place is large enough it will be an economy 
for you to get such an one yourself. At 
any rate, even on the small place, a hand 
mower of a good ball bearing type with a 
receiver to catch the clippings should be 
included. As was suggested with the lawn- 
mower the same idea might be carried 
out with the roller. The roller is quite es- 
sential to the good appearance of the lawn, 
and nowadays the sorts come which may 
be filled with water or with sand so that 
the roller may be moved easily and when 
filled be as heavy as desired. If you do 
not have the horse type of lawn mower 
which includes a roller, the roller possibly 
will be found necessary. Where there are 
tennis courts, bowling greens or grounds 
for games, such a roller is necessary to the 
equipment. 

Just for the sake of suggestion, let us 
take a small place as typical and outline 
what equipment would be necessary to 
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GRASS 


F you have traveled in England you have noticed the beautiful, 
velvety thickness of English lawns. Their character is due to 
centuries of careful selection and growing of seeds, achieving a 

purity and quality in grasses not found elsewhere in the world. 

The most notable gardens and lawns in England are sown and 
renovated with CARTER’S TESTED GRASS SEEDS. Of late years 
CARTER’S SEEDS have been used widely in America, and have 
produced magnificent results on hundreds of private estates and clubs. 

More than three hundred golf courses in the United States, includ- 
ing all championship courses, use CARTER’S Grasses. So do prac- 
tically all the well-known courses throughout Europe, as well as in 
Great Britain. This is significant—because nowhere is there such an 
exacting test of grass seed as on a golf course. 

Learn the CARTER’S SYSTEM of Making and Improving Lawns. 
Write for The American Edition of “CARTER’S PRACTICAL 
GREENKEEPER,” which is replete with valuable information on 
the making, renovating and care of grassy lands. Mailed Free. 

Catalog of the famous CARTER’S Tested Flower and Vegetable 


Seeds will also be sent Free on Request. Prices are in American money. 


PATTERSON-WYLDE CO. 
106 Chamber of Commerce Bldg, BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Agents in the United States for JAMES CARTER & CO., Seed Growers to His 
Majesty King George V., 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


Ask any British Gardener—He will tell you CARTER'S SEEDS are best 


TESTED 
Cec 








“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


A Most Complete and Handsomely Illustrated Book Designed to Solve Your 
Building Proposition. 9x12 inches, 150 Illustrations. 

Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Timber, Bungalow and other styles of Architec- 

ture, General specifications, interior suggestions and practical information. Esti- 

mates of cost. Exterior and interior views, first and second floor plans with all 

dimensions. Large half-tone illustrations, and all designs carefully selected. 


Designs costing $3,500 to $30,000. Price $2.00 Prepaid. 
WILLIAM E. DEWSNAP, Architect 150 Nassau Street New York City 
or leading booksellers. 








To Build Beautifully You Should Have These Books 


More than three hundred illustrations and plans of artistic and comfortable 
homes ‘of practically every size and style. Innumerable valuable sugges- 
tions and ideas. 

MODERN DWELLING 12 in. 200 Illus. 


oa a eee $1.50 
AMERICAN” TOMES — 150 ene 
(2,000 to $10,000) with Plans.. 


BOTH 
BOOKS 


$2. 00 
These books contain a profusion of the awry ideas in 
GEORGIAN, COLONIAL, ENGLISH, BUNGALOW, ETC. 
For those who are Planning to Build 
GEO. Fj BARBER &CO., Architects, KNOXVILLE, TENN, 
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Alphano Humus 
is 
5 Times Stronger 
Lasts 
10 Times Longer 


These squares give you the « 
best quality barnyard manures and 


mparative enriching values of 
Alphano Humus. When 


used freely, one application of Alphano lasts for years. 


Alphano Humus Gives to Your Lawns 
a New Greenness; to All Soils a 
New Life and Enduring Fertility 





PRESSES ER RE REKRES ESSERE AE SEE EERE SE SO OE SE 


Alphano Humus is neither a dried animal Used freely in your soil it will not only give it 
: , ‘wal : eiti . new lite this year, but will continue its benefits for 
manure mixture, nor a chemical tertilizei mane eaere to Come 
It is an odorless black humus in pow For making worn out or naturally poor soil fer 
tile and friable, it is highly satisfactory 
dered form 
The government has given it most exhaustive 
‘ tests 
There is no mystery about it—no se , 

. y We have numer s nvincing letters from Al 
cret process of manutacturing It is phano users telling of its merits. You are heartily 
nature wn vegetable make—extremely we ne see them 

ie humus h , . - shw temno r 
rich in humus and plant foods I mus has none of t flashy temporary 
stin at g disadvantages t en al tert zers 
This wonderful humus deposit is at powdered form easily and quickly 
Alphar New lersay. where vou are welcome at applied Having no odor, it is neither an annoy 
any ¢ ‘ me and see us digging and aring ance, nor in any way objectionable to handl 
it Order some—use it freely 
Nature has been t isands f yea 1 the mak Five bags $s Per ton, $12.0 
ing We furnis t ready f By the carload, $8.00 a ton-—bulk 
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Alphano Hummus Co. 


936 Whitehall Building, New York 
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A BOOK THAT EVERY CRAFTSMAN NEEDS 


Dyes and Dyeing 


By CHARLES E. PELLEW 






A practical handbook on a craft that has had too little attention from competent 
iuthorities 


Stenciling, batik and tied and dye work are thoroughly covered, as well 
yf 
Sans 
Rseller can supply you 


as the dyeing of feathers, basketry, leather, silks, cottons, woolens, in fact, 
McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Publishers, 


practically all materials that can be dyed. The illustrations include many that 
w just how the operations are carried out. Illustrated in color. $2.00 net; 
- , 
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OStdge 15 ¢ 


Your f Send for catalogue. 


Union Square, New York City 
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take care of its ordinary wants. This is 

a fairly comprehensive scheme: 
i Pa rer $11.00 
Ss sVacGaeutl swear < 1.20 
Spading fork ........... 1.15 
A oO 85 
Pruning shears ......... 1.50 
pc eee ee .50 
Pee 
Be IED 6 Sewiss Sees’ 1.00 
BEES secs Sae'e's oS aoe 5.50 
PP eee 25 


3-25 
These are the essentials. As not all the 
people desire a clipped lawn these things 
are mentioned separately. 
A good lawn-mower. .$8.50 to $9.50 
errs eee g.00 to 12.00 
A medium-sized horse drawn grass- 
clipper will be $65.00. 
When the tools are bought in the basket 
as suggested the expense will be less. 





Spring in the Garden 
(Continued from page 269) 
were not aware of it till one July morning 
when it poked up above the sill. A few 
days later, when we came down to break- 
fast, there it was abloom, nodding in at the 
open window! 

Another spring excitement in the gar- 
den is the pea planting, both the sweet pea 
and what our country folk sometimes call 
“eatin’ pea.” No rivalry is so keen as 
that between pea growers. My neighbors 
and | struggle for supremacy in sweet 
peas at the flower show in July, and great 
glory goes to him who gets the first mess 
of green peas on his table. We have 
tried sweet pea sowing in the fall, and it 
does not work. So now I prepare a trench 
in October, partially fill it with manure, 
and cover it with leaves, which I remove 
at the first hint of warm weather in March. 
The earth piles on either side thaw out 
quickly, and I get an early sowing, putting 
in as many varieties as | can afford (my 
wife says twice as many as I| can afford), 
jealously guarding the secret of their num- 
ber. The vegetable peas are planted later, 
usually about the first or second day of 
April, as soon as the top soil of the garden 
can be worked with a fork, and long be- 
fore the plowing. We put in first a row 
of Daniel O’Rourke’s, not because they are 
good for much, but because they will beat 
any other variety we have discovered by 
two days at least. Then we put in a row 
of a better standard early variety. How 
we watch those rows for the first sprouts! 
How we coddle and cultivate them! How 
eagerly we inspect our neighbors’ rows, 
trying to appear nonchalant! And doubt- 
less how silly this sounds to anyone who is 
not a gardener! Last summer we got our 
first mess of peas on June twenty-first, 
and after eating a handful we rushed to 
the telephone, and were about to ring, 
when somebody called us. “Hello,” we 
said into the receiver. A voice on the 
other end of the wire, curiously choked 
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first peas!’ My mouth’s full of ‘em now!” 
“That's nothing,” we answered, “we've 
got our first mouthful all swallowed.” 
“Well, anyhow,” said our disappointed 
neighbor, “I called up first! Goodby.” 
How is that for a neck-and-neck finish 
at the tape? 


and munchy, cried, “We are eating our 


As April waxes into May, the garden 
beds are a perpetual adventure in the ex- 
pected, each morning bringing some new 
revelation of old friends come back, and 
as you dig deep and prepare the beds for 
the annuals, or spade manure around the 
perennials, or set your last year’s plant- 
ings of hollyhocks, larkspur, foxgloves 
and campanulas into their places, you move 
tenderly amid the aspiring red stalks of 
the peonies, the Jason's crop of green iris 
spears, the leaves of tulips and narcissus 
and daffodils, the fresh green of tiny 
Sweet William plants clustered round the 
mother plant like a brood of chicks around 
the hen. You must be at setting them into 
borders, too, or putting the surplus into 
flats and then telephoning your less fortu- 
nate friends. One of the joys of a garden 
is in giving away your extra plants and 
seedlings. 

(Ine morning the asparagus bed, already 
brown again after the April showers have 
driven the salt into the ground, is pricked 
with short tips. That is a luscious sight! 
Inch by inch they push up, and thick and 
fast they come at last, and more and. more 
and more. My diary shows me that we 
ate our first bunch last year on May ninth. 
On that day, also, I learn from the same 
source, the daffodils were out, the Darwin 
tulips were budding, and we spent the af- 
ternoon burning caterpillars’ nests in the 
orchard—one spring crop which is never 
welcome, and never winter-killed! At this 
date, too, we are hard at work spraying, 
and sowing the annuals out-of-doors in the 
seed beds, and planting corn (the potatoes 
are all in by now), immediately following 
the plowing, which was delayed till the 
first of May by a belated snowstorm. Win- 
ter with us is like a clumsy person who 
tries over and over to make his exit from a 
room but does not know how to accom- 
plish it. It is a busy time, for no sooner 
are the annuals planted, and the vegetables, 
than some of the seedlings from the hot- 
beds have to be set out (such as early 
cosmos), and the perennial beds already 
have begun to bloom, and require cultiva- 
tion and admiration, and the flowers in the 
wild garden—hepaticas and trilliums and 
bloodroot and violets—are crving to be 
noticed, and, confound it all, here is the 
lawn getting rank under the influence of 
its spring dressing, and demands to be 
mowed! Yes, and we forgot to get the 
mower sharpened before we put it away 
in the fall. 


“May fifteenth”’—it is my diary for 1911 

“apple blossoms showing pink, and the 
rhubarb leaves peeping over the tops of 
their barrels this morning, like Ali Baba 
and the forty thieves.” 

Well, well, straight, juicy red stalks 
the length of a barrel, fit for a pie and the 





Painted by C. H. Taffs, Copyright 1913, by the Republic Rubber Co. 


RDOGRESS 


Our wonderful nation is an ever-growing, ever- 
rogressing one. We have planned, we have dug, we 
hea plowed, we have builded, we have mined, we have 
made and we have sold. We have neither inherited 
our wealth nor have we laid tribute upon weaker nations. 


But behold! We are the richest of them all. 


Such is progress—the spirit that has made this nation the leader 
of nations. 

Progress demanded something to replace **‘Old Dobbin,”” and 
American genius replied with the first crude automobile. This evolved 
into the modern motor car, powerful and massive-—its very hugeness 
making it swerve and skid, endangering life. So Progress demanded 
a safe-guard. Came the often-inadequate metal studs, and the first 
far-from-satisfactory rubber knobs. And Progress called once more. 

Then was invented the Republic Staggard Tread Tire, the tire 
that gave a real protection against skidding, an-all-to-be-desired brake 
control, and a much-increased mileage—truly The Tire Perfect! 


And Progress looked, and was pleased. 
THE REPUBLIC RUBBER CO. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Republic Staggard Tread Pat. Sept. 15-22, 1908 

















NECESSITIES FOR PROSPECTIVE TOURISTS 


The Blue Books of Travel 


Vistas in Sicily: By Arthur Stanley Riggs, F. R.G. S. 

Sicily as it really is. Its people at work and at play, its legends, its cities and 
tions, Illustrated. $1.10 net; postage 10 cents. 

Italian Lanes and Highroads. By Russel W. Leary. 

The best book on Italy in ten years, being a wholly delightful and adequate presentation of its monuments, 
people and atmosphere. Illustrated. $1.10 net; postage 10 cents. 

Windmills and Wooden Shoes. By Blair Jeekel, F.R.G. S. 

Holland—graphically depicted, with realism, forcéfulness and humor. Each chapter is a motion picture, full 
of color and interest. Llustrated. $1.10 net; postage 10 cents. 

The Real Palestine of To-Day. By Lewis Gaston Leary. 


“An unforgetable picture of the little land that yet looms so large in the history and hearts of mankind.” 
Chicago Record-Herald. Illustrated. $1.00 net; postage 10 cents. 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Publishers, UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


ancient historical associa- 
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market! It is our second commercial 
‘ product, the asparagus slightly preceding 
it. The garden is getting into shape now, 
indeed ; the wheel-hoe is traveling up and 
down the green rows; the hotbed glasses 
are entirely removed by day; and the early 
cauliflower plants are put into the open 
ground at the first promise of a shower. 
The annuals are up in the seed beds; the 
pool has been cleaned and filled, the gold 
fish are once more swimming in it, the 
Cape Cod water lily, brought from its win- 
ter quarters in the dark cellar, has begun 
to make a leaf, and we have begun to hope 
that maybe this year it will also make a 
blossom, for we are nothing in mid-May 
if not optimistic. , 
The earlier Darwins are already in 
bloom. The German irises follow rapidly. 
June comes, and we work amid the splen- 
, ; dors of the Japanese irises and the flame- 
S . = aS eee) | line of Oriental poppies, setting the an- 
— or AS - ——— sp ia a: ee nuals into their beds, from the tender, 
ay oF AD cr BO ‘ droopy schyzanthus plants to the various 
asters and the now sturdy snapdragons. 
ntico Hills, N.Y. The color scheme had been carefully 
planned last winter, and is as cheerfully 
(1) keep turf in good condition vou must have a eood lawn mower. disregarded now, aS some new inspiration 
, R strikes us, such as a border of purple as- 
ters against salvia, with white dahlias be- 
hind—a strip of daring fall color which 
“Coldwell” means to lawn mowers what “Kodak*‘ means to cam x would delight the soul of Gari Melcher, 
ore acts te the leaden in ite Une. ; which delighted me—and which my wife 
said was horrible. 
One Coldwell Motor Mower does the work of three men and three So spring comes and goes in the garden, 
horse mowers. It climbs 25% grades easily. It weighs 2,000 pounds busy and beautiful, ceaseless work and 
rolling and cutting in one; but it leaves no hoof prints. ceaseless wonder. But there is a moment 
in its passage, as vet unmentioned, which 
I have kept for the close because to me it 
is the subtle climax of the resurrection sea- 
son. It comes in April for us, sometimes 
earlier, sometimes later. The twenty-sev- 
enth was the date last vear. The time is 
evening, always evening, just after sup- 
per, when a frail memory of sunset still 
lingers in the west and the air is warm. 
I go out hatless upon the veranda, think- 
ing of other things, and suddenly I am 
aware of the song of the frogs! There 
are laughing voices in the street, the tinkle 
of a far-off piano, the pleasant sounds of 
village life come outdoors with the return 
aa of spring; and buoying up, permeatin 
; mi. 4 these other sounds comes the ceaseless, 
- shrill chorus of the frogs, seemingly from 
out of the air and distance, beatine in 
waves on the ear. Why this first frog 
chorus so thrills me I cannot explain, nor 
what dim memories it wakes. But the 
peace of it steals over all my senses, and | 
walk down into the dusk and seclusion of 
my garden, amid the sweet odors of new 
earth and growing things, where the song 
comes up to me from the distant meadow 
making the garden close sweeter still, the 











Those who want—and know—the best alwavs use Coldwell 





( vell Motor Mowers are used on all the principal Golf links in 


America, by the U. S. Government, and on scores of parks and private 


\ il ike the best horse and hand lawn mowers on the 







will mail you our illustrat. 


inter ne booklet on the care of turf 
Always use the BEST. The BEST is the Cheapest. 
Coldwell Lawn Mowers are the BFST. 
COLDWELL 
LAWN MOWER COMPANY 


NEWBURGH, NEW YORK 
Philadelphia Chicago 
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Seats four Rustic Cedar WREN HOUSES by Parcel Post, ise of spring more magical. The garden 

a prepaid. Your choice for $1.25, three for $3.50. then is very intimate and dear, it brings 
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Pheasant Raising 

I‘ is only within recent years that pheas- 

ant rearing has been regarded serious- 
ly in this country. As early as the begin- 
ning of the Nineteenth Century a son-in- 
law of Benjamin Franklin imported a few 
birds and made an effort to establish them 
on his private estate on the Delaware. 
They did not survive the first winter, and 
various attempts made during succeeding 
years to import stock for private pre- 
serves met with the same sort of failure 
until the year 1880, when a successful im- 
portation was liberated in Oregon. These 
birds immediately throve and increased 
until thousands of them were thoroughly 
established in the State. 

To meet the growing demand for breed- 
ing stock many pheasantries were estab- 
lished in Oregon, and numerous importa- 
tions of stock were made from the Old 
World in an effort to improve the quality. 

Other States began to establish pheas- 
antries and conduct experiments, through 
their game officials, private owners of 
parks and game preserves liberated stock 
on their land until thousands of birds were 
scattered throughout the country. Early 
in the nineties, Oregon was shipping thou- 
sands of pheasants to market in a single 
month. 

All this has, of course, been the work of 
State officials or private game officials and 
large estates. Recently the work has been 
taken up by boys and girls as a fad ora 
means of making money at home. Sev- 
eral women have taken it up as a means 
of livelihood, rearing the birds in confine- 
ment and selling their stock, for the most 
part as breeders, and the eggs for hatch- 
ing. In a few localities they are trying to 
rear them as market birds. This latter 
branch of the industry is bound to increase 
as the native stock becomes more hardy 
from generations of acclimated ancestry. 

The varieties best adapted to the United 
tates, for commercial purposes, are the 
nglish pheasant, the ringneck and Eng- 
ish ringneck. The latter is a cross be- 
tween the two former. 

Autumn is the best time to purchase 
stock, as they should have a chance to be- 
come accustomed to their new surround- 
ings before mating time, which occurs in 
February, usually. It is better to start 
with mature stock than with eggs, because 
you will have many eggs with which to 
experiment the first vear, whereas if you 
bought eggs you would lose all, if you had 
bad luck with your first setting. If you 
buy eggs, order them in late winter to be 
shipped on notice later in spring, when you 
have a hen ready to take them. 

There are many reputable dealers in the 
United States from whom you may obtain 
stock. The prices will vary according to 
the quality of bird you desire. The Eng- 
lish ringneck is the cheapest of all, and 
good stock may be obtained at from $5 a 
pair up. The pure-bred English and ring- 
necks will cost from eight to ten dollars a 
pair and upwards, according to breeding. 
The fancy varieties which are kept largely 
for ornament cost about twice as much and 
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FOR YOURS! 


A dear old lady of sixty-five was making her fifth trip 
through the Park last summer. Four times had she surren- 
dered to the call of that phenomenal region. Her visits there 
have a marked effect upon her health and spirits---she grows young again! 


Many people have gone back to enjoy anew the climate, scenery, won- 
ders and pastimes of 


America's Only Geyserland 


1913 Season: June 15 to September 15 
No American should fail to see the Yellowstone Wonderland at least once! 


Of course you will want to go via Northern Pacific---only line to 
original and northern entrance: Gardiner Gateway, and thus via 
Mammoth Hot Springs. 


Let me send you our illustrated literature---from it you will get some 
inkling of the cause of Grandma’s infatuation. Write today and make 
a visit to the Geyserland of fancy. Then you will surely want to visit 
the Geyserland of fact next summer. 


@ Northern Pacific Ry @ 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent, ST. PAUL 






Panama-Pacific-International Exposition, San Francisco, 1915 
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Cop wri by Gifford for Northern Pacific Ry. 

















FOR THE LATE BEGINNER 


By HENRY HUGHES 
The title describes precisely the purpose of this prac- 
tical book. The author himself took up the game in 
middle age, and with his experience fresh upon. him, 
explains the correct principles of golf in a way especially 
helpful to the late beginner. The illustrations are from 
actual photographs, showing correct and incorrect meth- 


Illustrated. 60 cents net; postage, 5 cenis 





ods, also the various positions for the different strokes. 
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nient—furnished with a complete equipment of 


ears, pruning knives, trowels, weeding forks, etc. 
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Vacuum Cleaners, Carpet Sweepers, etc. 


Gsoods delivered free at stations within 100 miles. 


EWIS& CONGER 


45th St. and 6th Ave., New York 
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in many cases $200 is paid for a single 
pair. 

You will have your pen and shed ready 
before the birds arrive, with plenty of food 
and water to last the first few days. When 
birds arrive, place the crate inside the pen 
at night, leaving one side open, and keep 
away from the pen absolutely the next two 
days. The birds will find their way out 
into the pen, one by one, and settle down 
to peaceful occupancy in a few days. 

Any well-drained, sandy loam will be 
suitable for your pens. There should 
grass and some low shrubbery to provide 
shade and privacy, for the birds are semi- 
wild in disposition. The pens are con- 
structed of ordinary poultry netting, at 
least six feet high and covered over the 
top to prevent the birds flying over. This 
top wire should be stretched rather loosely 
to prevent the birds injuring themselves, 
when they fly violently upward, which they 
have a habit of doing when frightened. 

The pen should occupy at least a ten 
by twelve foot plot of ground, the larger 
the better. 

No elaborate coop or expensive house is 
needed. The birds, themselves, naturall 
prefer living in the open, but a low, open 
shed is usually provided for shelter in 
storms and to afford a dry dusting place 
This shed may have a canvas curtain for 
the front to be used in stormy weather, 
and should have a raised earth floor which 
is renewed twice a year with clean dirt. 
Perches should be supplied in the shed and 
also outside, a low, drooping shrub or 
dense vine affording an ideal shelter for 
the birds in the open. 

The run as well as the house should be 
kept scrupulously clean, for filth is par- 
ticularly fatal to pheasants. It is well, 
where practicable, to have two runs, to be 
occupied alternately, while the grass in the 
unused one is allowed to grow and the 
ground to freshen. 

Where no shrubs or low plants are 
growing in your pen to start with, you 
must supply cover in the shape of ever- 
green boughs, or brush covered with quick- 
growing vines. Small evergreens make 
the best permanent covers, but currant 
bushes or grape vines will serve admirably. 

Do not neglect to provide a sand pile 
with plenty of sharp grit in it. 

The pheasant is not a heavy feeder, and 
care must be exercised not to feed too 
much while in confinement. One lady 
says she feeds, at the start, by hand, tak- 
ing notice of the exact moment when they 
seem to feed less greedily, making note of 
the amount consumed up to that point. 
This is her standard for quantity, and is 
fed, thrown into the grass, twice a day. 
Table scraps, chopped green food, and 
meat food is fed in troughs once a day, 
at noon. Care should be exercised that no 
spoiled, putrid food is allowed to lie about 
in the pens. 

Almost any edible thing may be fed to 
advantage, for the birds are not at all par- 
ticular as to diet. All kinds of grain, table 
scraps, turnips, artichokes, cooked or 
green vegetables, weed seeds, clover, al- 
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falfa, onions, grass, cress and chickweed, 
are welcome. They require grit, oyster 
shell and meat scrap or animal food in 
some form, the same as chickens. Worms 
are obtained for them by buying wormy 
meal at the mill or grocery, keeping it 
damp and warm for a few days, when the 
worms are sifted out, fed to the birds and 
a new supply of worms allowed to propa- 
gate in the meal. If not enough can be 
obtained in this way, meat scrap must be 
purchased. A limited amount of house 
flies, caught in traps, are fed, freshly killed 
by drowning in the traps. 

Pure, fresh water should be supplied at 
all times. 

The birds naturally breed from Febru- 
ary to July. They should be in the pens at 
least a month before breeding season ar- 
rives. They are polygamous, each pen 
containing from three to six hens to one 
cock. If you desire to keep more females, 
an extra cock or two may be kept, but they 
should not all be allowed in the pen at 
one time, for they are terrible fighters dur- 
ing breeding season. Better results, as to 
fertility, are obtained where the extra 
cocks are kept in separate enclosures and 
allowed with the hens on alternate weeks. 

No nest is required, but a little assist- 
ance may be given in providing suitable 
places for them to choose their nest. The 
eggs should be picked up twice a day, 
packed in sawdust, bran or dry grain, 
turned every day, and kept in an even tem- 
perature until ready to be set. 

Eggs should be hatched under chicken 
hens unless you have a sufficient number 
to warrant the use of an incubator. Pheas- 
ant hens do not make quiet sitters when in 
confinement. If incubators are used, there 
should be a sufficient number of chickens 
set at the same time to provide mothers 
for the little pheasants. 

The hens, which should be free from 
roup, lice and scaley leg, should be pro- 
vided with a dry, roomy coop, the same as 
for chicks. The little ones are allowed to 
run free, after a few days, the hen being 
confined to her coop. The _ brooding 
ground should be mowed short before the 
coops are placed thereon. It may be a 
grassy corner of the orchard, the back 
lawn or a piece of meadow land not too 
far removed from the dwelling. 

Each hen may successfully care for 
from twenty to thirty chicks, according to 
the time of year and the climate. 

The first thirty-six hours after hatch- 
ing the chicks are absorbing the yolk and 
completing the development of their di- 
gestive system and should be allowed no 
feed during this period. Some fine sand 
and fresh, crisp grass are placed before 
them first of all, followed by some fine cut, 
lean meat, or meal worms. Hard-boiled 
eggs, chopped with fresh grass, makes a 
good food for the first few days. A raw 
egg mixed with dry meal or oatmeal to a 
dry, crumbly mass may be given once a day 
at first. The eggs may be gradually dis- 
continued during the second week and fine 
millet seed, cut oats, wheat and corn 
added to the ration. A limited amount of 
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Throughout the House 


HE absolute cleanliness of this flooring, its 

remarkable wearing qualities, the dignity 
and richness of the hard wood patterns, and its 
many other desirable features recommend it for 
general use throughout the house. 

The finest fancy wood effects are reproduced 
in warm contrasting tones of mahogany, wal- 
nut, oak and maple. The patterns are inlaid 
much the same as in wood parquetry, the 
colors going right through from top to bottom. 
Chey remain intact and retain their original 
beauty for years. 

WILD’S PARQUET INLAID LINOLEUM is 
noiseless, easy on the feet, less expensive than hard 
wood, and never needs refinishing. It is not easily 
stained, being impervious to water and grease; has 
no joints to collect dirt; and is perfectly sanitary. Not 
only is it easily kept fresh and clean with soap and 
water, but it actually kills germs. Prof. Ludwig Bit 
ter, of the Kiel Hygienic Institute, in his experiments 
on “The Destruction of Bacteria by Building Mate- 
rials,’ found that linoleum, owing to the permanent 
presence of linseed oil has a lasting bactericidal 
property 




















Chis beautiful and durable flooring is ( 
equally desirable for use in offices and 
public buildings. 

Sold by dealers in high-grade linoleum. The 


trade mark on the back is your guide and guar- 
antee. 










Send for folder ““M” showing the 26 patterns t 
colors, and list of dealers in your locality hand 
ling the line 


JOSEPH WILD & (0. 
306 Fifth Avenue, New York 
30STON CHICAGO 
Established 1832 
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A BOOK OF VITAL IMPORTANCE 


The Children in the Shadow 


By Ernest K. Coulter Introduction by Jacob Riis 

Mr. Coulter, who was for ten years Clerk of the Children’s Court of New 
York City, presents graphically and forcibly the obligations of the State toward 
the “citizens of to-morrow.”’ In this vitally interesting book he points out the 
evils of congestion in the tenement districts of the larger cities, and suggests 
remedies for legislation to curb this potent factor in making for delinquency 
among the children. He traces the development*of the Children’s Court as it is 
to-day, and shows its inner workings, drawing a picture of the conditions that 
have brought it to its present state, and carrying the conviction that there 


is a 
wide field yet to be entered. 





Illustrated from photographs. $1.50 net; postage 15 cents kei " § | 
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Fine Specimens 
Cc h end tor ¢ ta rs 


The Elm City Nursery Co. 











SYRACUSE CHINA 


Where luxury and necessity are 
combined in table service. Write 
ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 






















A dollar bill pinned to your letter will bring the collection 
wether with an attractive garden plan insuring color har- 






er and vegetable seeds, garden tools, etc. as welias many 


helpful hints and suggestions on the cultivation of your garden, 
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President 


J.M. Thorburn & Co. 
33E Barclay St. 








bad te the approaching of Spring and 
planting time grows within you the long- 
ing fora pretty garden; and your ambition is to 
make that garden pre ttier than ever before. 
After caretul thought and selection we have 
made a coll ction of 24 vari ties of flowe rseeds 
that willgrow a surprisingly pretty little garden 
having distinctive individuality and charm. 


Here is the collection one reguiar packet of each 


tria Nast Dwarf » Ta 


\lso our Spring catalog containing a wonderful list 


Spokes Seeds 


“The Most Reliable Seeds” 


uniform purity and fertility ever since 
you can depend upon them, 


New York 


Founded 1802 lll years ago 
















dry curd may be given and some animal 
food is a necessity at all times. They get 
much of this themselves if the range is 
large. They should be fed five times a 
day the first few days, gradually extend- 
ing the time between meals as they begin 
to pick up feed for themselves on the 
range. 

There is no lack of demand for pheas- 
ants at present. Write to the game off- 
cials of your State and adjoining States, 
and any private preserves which you may 
hear of, and state the exact quantity and 
quality of stock you have to offer, send- 
ing photographs of birds, if you have 
them, asking for their best prices. You will 
perhaps be able to dispose of all you have 
to spare in that way. You may run an ad- 
vertisement in poultry journals or a boys’ 
and girls’ magazine and dispose of your 
stock in that way. If you are rearing 
market birds only you will find your best 
market by getting orders direct from some 
nearby large hotel, shipping according to 
orders from the manager. be sure to 
crate stock to be shipped alive so that they 
may not injure their beautiful plumage in 
transportation. 
as are those of ordinary fowls. 

JENNIE E. 


Kees are shipped exactly 
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Color in the Flower Garden 
(Continued from page 294) 
WHITE GARDEN 


ANNUALS (contin 
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A BLUE GARDEN 

\t first glance it would seem that there 
are fewer blue flowers than any other 
color ; certainly they are less in evidence in 
the garden; but a careful search of the flor- 
ists’ catalogues reveals a considerable 
wealth of this charming color, only await- 
ing our pleasure to possess. 
not all the colors listed as blue conform to 
our conception of a clear blue or a sky 
blue, and some discretion is needed in se- 
lecting plants which will harmonize in a 
garden whose note is wholly blue, but the 
following list will be found fairly satis- 
factory as a whole, while many of the 
plants listed are magnificent in their pure, 
clear tones. As far as possible, lavender 
tones have been avoided. 


To be sure, 
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Don’t Take Your Heating for Granted 


It’s too important — too vital to health. The heating system 
that you select should provide adequate heat and proper ventila- 
tion at the lowest possible cost for fuel and maintenance. 


. 
The Kelsey Warm Air Generator 
will meet these requirements for large and small residences, 
schools ‘and churches. 

The Kelsey Zig-Zag heat-tubes provide greatly increased 
heating surfaces and a most 
durable construction that 
will not allow dust and gas 
to escape into the rooms. 

The Kelsey heats every 
room to summer temperature 
and at the same time fur- 
nishes volumes of pure, fresh 
air from outside. 

The Kelsey Sectional con- 
struction allows the air to 





Saittinies of It Cot Jolson, Milseck Mt come in contact with the 


Heated by Kelsey Warm Air Generator. very effective heating sur- 


faces, thus reducing the consumption of fuel to a minimum. 
Don’t take your heating for granted— you should investigate. 
WRITE TODAY for a free copy of “Heating and Health’—a book 


filled with valuable suggestions for the man who intends to build or 
who is not getting the best results from his present heating system. 


KELSEY HEATING COMPANY 


237 James Street, Syracuse, New York New York Office, C154 Fifth Avenue 
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YELLOW GARDEN 
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following list by 
supply of available plants. 
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Is Your Refrigerator 
Poisoning Your 














Family? : 
amily: 8 
ioe] 
Your doctor will tell you that a re w 
frigerator which cannot be kept sweet, & 
ciean and wholesome, as you can easily og 
keep the Monroe, is always dangerous 
to the health of your family. The Mon- = 
roe is the only refrigerator made with 2 s 
in of 
° - Ee 
Solid Porcelain 2° 
wv 
Compartments “*:: 
5 “nw 8 
\ which can be kept free of breeding 2 8 bo 
UJ places for the disease germs that poison a 
tood which in turn poisons people. Not 3 os | 
cheap “bath tub’’ porcelain-enamel, but O Boe 
me solid piece of show-white unbreak- Ze 3 
able porcelain ware—nothing to crack, «J § 5 
2 craze, chip, break or absorb moisture aan « 
Never Sold in Stores . but genuine porcelain, over an inch S a + 
thick—as easily cleaned as a china bowl A ¢ 
rvs — ") —every corner rounded—not a single a = 
. 99 crack, crevice, joint, screw-head or any é 6: 
onroe other lodging place for dirt and the UO 5 
. . germs of disease and decay. Send at fe TT hess 
once tor ro) s FA 
: rT: ° . ry 
30 Days’ Trial—Factory Price—Cash or Credit . ee 
y y Free Book About Refrigerators < § = 
Direct from factory to you—saving you store profits. ; : ; Wes © 
We pay freight and guarantee your money back and which explains all this and tells you how = . oo 
removal of refrigerator at no expense to you if you are to materially reduce the high cost of liv. :@ & 
not absolutely satisfied. Easy terms if more conven- ing—how to have better, more nourish- E 
ient for you. Send for book NOW—Use coupon or a ing food—how to keep food longer with- 8 3 
letter or postal. out spoiling—how to cut down ice bills— -g¢ © E 
’ . how to guard against sickness—doctor’y :‘0 “ & 
Monroe Refrigerator Co, - Station 4-C, Lockland, Ohio pills. :‘S 2 
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Globe-Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 


IN many homes, members of the 

household have individual libraries 
in their own rooms or apartments 
where they can store their most 
cherished volumes and enjoy them 
without fear of interruption and without interfer- 
ing with the pleasure of others. The Globe-Wer- 
nicke Bookcase lends itself ideally to individual li- 
braries, because its sectional construction adapts 
it equally well to large or small book collections. 
It grows with the library and its units can be re- 
arranged quickly in any number of new and artis- 
tic combinations. Exact duplicates of sections are 
always obtainable. 


Globe-Wernicke Bookcases are made in many 
styles and finishes to suit the color scheme of dif- 
ferent interior trims. Sold by 1500 authorized 
agencies. Where not represented goods will be 
shipped on approval, freight prepaid. 
“‘Booklovers’ Shopping List’’—This little 
book lists the works of great authors and 
gives the pricesof the same in sets. The list 
includes the low priced, popular sets as well 
9s the de luxe editions. Every book buyer 
should have a copy. Sent free with the 
Globe-Wernicke catalog. Address Dept.H.G. 


“The Globe“Weenicke Co, - “asinnati- 


Branch Stores: New York, 380-382 Broadway: Philadel- 
phia, 1012-1014 Chestnut St.; Chicago, 231-235 So. Wabash 
Ave ; Boston, 91-93 Federal St.; Washington, 1218-1220 F 
St., N. W.; Cincinnati, 128-134 Fourth Ave., E 














BOOK | 
WAN DQ) ERS 
There will NEVER be enough num- 


ber one apples—AL WAYS too many 
cider apples Don't waste your time 
and your trees growing inferior graces 
Use **Scalecide”’ the one sure spray for 
San Jose scale, and produce number 
one fruit. “‘Scalecide” is 100% effi ient 
against scale and has marked fungi- 
Ccidal properties, Used by best orc hard- 
ists the world over. Endorsed by Fx. 
periment Stations Our SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT furnishes everything 
for the orchard. Write today to Dept, 
*““2" for new booklet—“Pratt’s Hand. 
book for Fruit Growers” and “Scale. 
cide the Tree Siver Roth free. 
B. G PRATT COMPANY 
50 Church Street New York City 
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Your Home 
and your Neighbor’s 


Of course you want your house to be 
a credit to your neighborhood, 
means that it must be kept well painted. 
Good paint means complete protection 








which 


a, Hh ee a 


and lasting beauty, but it all depends 
upon the brand of paint you choose. 


It pays to get the best pays in dollars and cents, as 
well as in the satisfaction of knowing you have a good 
job well done; and you will get best results by u 


‘ 





OWE \\ 
High Standard 


LIQUID: PAINT 


We have been studying scientific paint-making for 
| over forty years, and every can of ‘High Standard”’ is 
| the best that modern science has produced. The ‘Little 

Blue Flag’’ on every can is the mark of superior quality 
| ; “High Standard’’ will give your house a commanding 
j 








Bites. 


beauty and a permanency of protection that wil 
worth many times the cost to you. 


For the interior walls use 


. Lowe Brothers Mellotone 


the modern flat wall finish. It is washable, fadel 

and durable, and its soft beautiful colors give most 
pleasing effects. Send for color cards. 

hd Ask your local ““High Standard’’ dealer-agent 

to give you Paint Information and color combinations 

for exteriors, interior walls, floors, woodwork, etc, 


Valuable Books—Free 

Have the best looking house in 
your neighborhood. Our booklet 
will tell you how Homes At 
tractive from Gate to Garret,” and 
“*“Mellotone Your Walls."’ Seut 
free to readers of this magazine 
Write today. Also let us help with 
your special decorative problems, 
The Lowe Brothers Company 

464 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
Roston, NewYork, Chicago, Kansas City 
Lowe Brothers, Lid., Toronto, Can. 
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A splendid iot of trees 
Send for Catalog. 
The Elm City Nursery Co. 
New Haven, 


Dept. N, Connecticut 











will send, on request, their new ca 


The Bausch & Lomb Optical nee of Rochester, N. Y., 
0 


g, which describes the 


BAUSCH & LOMB-ZEISS ‘féxs* 


and other photeqmnatte lenses. This catalog is an 
syclopedia o 


photography. 














Gladiolus Bulbs 
Chamberlain @ Gage 


for “ South Natick, Mass. 








Send for Catalogue 
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215 Fourth Ave., New York 


Guarantee These goods are guaranteed 


Ko ry Knowing the Flowers by Name ) 
kK ERY little while you hear this re- Th R fi M Th 
4 mark “I never can remember the e oor 1s ore nan 
names of flowers.” Change “can” to “do” Simply Protection 
nd it would be nearer to the truth. Many : 
not remember the names of flowers; Against the Weather 
ai ‘ sae, that 1s lamentably apparent; but anyone It is the most prominent feature 
“test atetahSe AF Tears membe her r sufh lv ‘T- of your home. The feature that is 
ee ee > an remember them if sufficiently inter ‘nl — 
ested, It is only a question of training the first to be seen and that makes or 
nind, consciously or unconsciously. mars the rest. 
Che me nory will be helped a great deal Fl Til 
if the striking similarity er the rules of ex-a- I e 
naming flowers and_ civilized human A h It Sh ] 
. beings is grasped clearly. In the botanical sp a Ing es 
/ orld the natural orders are divided into are as durable as slate—as light and 
, nera Fach genus, or family, has a as economical as wood and as beau- 
r name, which corresponds exactly to the tiful as tile. 
' urname of a man or woman. Only the Made of solid asphalt, surfaced 
- reneric name always comes first. a plan with chipped slate or granite in rich 
© hich has much in its favor. A genus, in natural colors of green or red— 
iy is rn, 1s divided into species. This neces- colors that can’t come off or fade é 
3 Men AeA itates a ( hristian name, so to speak; in because they are natural. 
i aie lian aieeg 3 sis) tany it 1s called specifi Usually there Don't fail 4 — ~~ the er 
— on ne specinc name , Dut, as with the Book and a free sample 
os l | oll the onlinaw: ° an race, there n ay he another that As A great ~~! oo sews dealers— 
fabsics to anit all stvice tl more specine hus, to make the . 
of decorations, wonderfully in- eresponcence cleare! THE HEPPES COMPANY 
expensive and effective. Ure ae ae 1023 Forty-fifth Avenue 
Reproductions of 15th Century Orna C rucitferas Iberis a1 altar ICa : Chicago, Ill. 
ment, chiefly taken from brocades and \merican Jone S Hezekiah 
tufls found in paintings by famous latin is used for orders, genera and 
sreege ' M pec for the reason that it is the 
( gy Tome hg comes lr univel il language of 4 ienc¢ The order 
Kensington Museum. Large varieties nd specific names are translatable into 
of weaves and textures, plain and in language : the generic name not al 
— ee ways, as in the case of wistaria, which is 
water, even in most debcate shades yned trom wistar. In the instance just 
okey 4 Se ees eee mentioned the plant is Gibraltar candytuft 
lore purchasing nd it belongs to the order of cross- 
ecencnenen, | — hearers. ( andytuft is doubtless a corrup- 
Penn showing © verty of p act 2 ine tion of Candia tuft, as the “er — 
pe ee cultivated (1. umbellata) was discovere: 
ORINOKA MILLS on that island. Gibraltar implies habitat, 1 


wut not a geographical restriction of range 
] 





abeolutely faceless. If color changes from (ross-bearers are so called because the 
four petals of the blossoms of plants in 


this order form a cross 


As plants come into cultivation, fre- gy 
quently in the wild state, they generally at Little 
Cost 


exposure to the sunlight of from washing, the 





merchant us hereby authorwed to replace them 


with new goods on retund the purchase pnce 










icquire a common name, which may be 
1 literal translation or something sug 
vested by a fancied resemblance or a mere 
otion. Literally Viola tricolor would be 
the tri-colored violet, but that is not its 
ustomary name: in Europe and in this 








ountry the plant has numerous popular 
names. So the correspondence may be 
irried still farther by the statement that . 
' , ° \n I H C engine reduces the cost of a plentiful 
penanmenees. meee flowers, as well as human beings, frequent ioe tees taaee Gil aeoenda: ix on 
have nicknames—sometimes strikingly : onan ae independent lighting plant. 
; . , : > shes ue pe idle power tor running the _many 
The Stephenson System of ippropriate and again quite unfathomable s made necessary by modern country life. 


* as to the one reaso havetns machine : 
. Underground Refuse : Disposal If on 1 Gy ae om Sale sie AnIHC Oiland Cas ar 
















. , : . re the ’ . . 
"8 3 gs 8 right there. But flower names change; by _the or most convenient fuel— 
Thousands in Us ; not ly nN? Nor »* one S: S ( ey ustiiiate, naphtha, alcohol, gasoline, or 
Pe d , trorce, not vontior Some ne ay t 4 gas. It requires littl attention beyond keeping the 
eR ENS OF) Un ergroun Bignonia radicans, “Here, you; from this Vou com secure aa l IE C engine in aon 'tee § 
— , blene . mFS es rad a aie” tinea oe em 
Garbage and Refuse Ressivere J” Linnie mn your narnic wil | ¢ : iccoma radi : a 's = we _ ae a y appr ve ; sty €, 
A fireproof and sanitary - ms and don’t mind what So-and-so says led, hopper-cooled ‘or tank-cooled. Oil tractors 
f asl to the eontr ' ler< i ()r t wing, seeding, harvesting, threshing, et 12 
a Sw ee. to the « ntrary Un ler tand r to cor » Bony etc., 
seone freedom | Geum coccineum, “A mistake was made at 
water . . y on i yr cataiogues nd full information address 
le wse mine years ur christening, it seems. You are not 
Bold direct. Send | G. coccineum but G. chiloense”” So in International Harvester Company of America 
Cc. H. STEPMNENSON, Mfr. ‘ . . (Incorporated) 
20 Farrar St. Lyon, Mass. looking over the pages ol the floral “7 








168 Harvester Building Chicago U S A 





directory vou occasionally have reason to 
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LILIES, the ARISTOCRATS 
of the GARDEN 


“A ee 
i] Z Their IDEAL beauty should not 
* fail wherever flowers bloom. 


OUR APRIL OFFER 





Every bulb sent out is 
SOUND, plump and will flower 
first season. 
Every LILY offered here is 
“HARDY.” 
Each 
1. L. Auratum. Japan's 
Queen Lily. Immense 
white petals, with a 
golden band through 
center, 4 to 5 ft. high .20 
L. Album. Indescrib- 
ably pure and chaste. 
Glistening SNOW- 
WHITE recurved pet- 
om, © WH @ Ge. caves 25 
L. Roseum. A vision 
or rose beauty. Re- 
eurved petals, ground 
color white, shaded, 
dotted and banded 
s.th rosy red. Delicate fragrance.............ssse0. .20 
L, Superbum. A glorious lily. Stems rise 5 to 6 ft., 
rowned with rich clusters of orange red flowers spotted 
purplish brown. Very showy ........ $eeersnoenens 15 
L. Umbellatum. Buff to apricot Upright chalice, 
ens Gieeke, Den. CO SO Wekcda techaske terbasccciore. 15 
L. Tenuifolium, The Coral Lily of Siberia. Nothing 
brighter than this exquisite Lily. The petals are re- 
curved, color richest coral red, stems 2 ft. bear 
ing many of the lovely blooms............. es 15 


L. Washingtonianum. From the snowy regions of Mt. 


Washington. This grand species attains 3 to 5 ft 
The large wide open Trumpet flowers, open white 
shading to a tender rose, gradually fading into deep 


and wine 


rose 


red. Most deliciously fragrant......... .30 
seven Lilies for ONE DOLLAR DELIVERED. 
You can only enjoy your OWN 


VINE and fig tree by PLANT- 
ING them. 
&® Vines give your walls that 
wee mellow old ‘Century look so 
beloved. 
Vines offer you COOL and 
COZY nooks on hot summer 
days. 
Vines HIDE that unsightly 
ft fence, those old tree stumps, 


. etc. 

Vines screen your verandahs 
P and cover trellises with man- 
im ties of green, embroidered 
with richest colors. 


OUR APRIL OFFER 
_ NOTE: The vines offered 
all and EVERY ONE 
; DY’’ strong, and of 
. cultivation. 


are 
“HAR 


easiest 
: Each 
Ampelopsis Veichii (Bos 
’ ton Ivy) clings firmly to 





any surface. Leaves 

brighest green in sum- 
mer, turning with autumn into a blazing scarlet and 
Se C00 8 6 ae aed neva vadeesteveeness<cawede 20 


Aristolochia Sipho (Dutchman’s Pipe). Purplish brown 
flowers resembling a miniature pipe. Leaves large, 
heart shaped, grow THICKLY on stems forming dense 
shade. TET UVOTO PT Te LTT TUT TTT TT ee aD 
Apios Tuberosa. Clusters of rich deep rosy purple 
flowers of sweet violet fragrance (Tuberous) os 
Clematis Pariiculata. A dense mass of pure white 
star-like blossoms. Very ornamental.................. 20 
The Kudzu Vine. (Jack and Beanstalk). So called 
owing to its marvelous rapid growth, often attaining 

40 to 50 ft. in one season. Foliage, of a deep green, 

the Wistaria-like, rosy violet flowers are borne in 
greatest profusion, providing dense shade. 


The five vines DELIVERED FOR ONE DOLLAR. Novelty. 
The magnificent ‘JAPAN CLIMBING HYDRANGEA" 


In foliage and flowers like a TRUE Hydrangea this 
unique vine climbs without any support holding on by 
means of tiny rootlets to any object. The clusters of 
creamy white flowers appear amongst the glossy foliage 
in dense masses. It is altogether a TRULY GORGEOUS 
vine. We furnish ONLY POTGROWN STRONG plants 
which suffer no check whatever when transplanted. ..$1.00 
ORDER EARLY 


-10 


as this stock of Climbing Hydrangea 


BR, RR Ro ey $1.00 
We will send with the five vines ONE Climbing 
Pe GN ecJcawerusterveretesntesteebas eons $1.75 
If our Gardenbook has NOT reached you send for it 
AT ONCE. It is FREB and you will be delighted with 
what we have to offer. 

Superb DAHLIAS, Begonias, Amaryllis, ete. 


Vegetable and Flower seeds, NOVELTIES, ete. 
Address H, H, BERGER & CO., 70 Warren St., New York. 
» ESTABLISHED 1878 


rare shrubs, 








The Poultry Department 


will furnish, upon request, authoritative 

information upon any question pertaining 

to the raising of chickens or poultry. 
Poultry Department, 


HOUSE & GARDEN 
31 East 17th St., New York City. 














In 


wish that some variety had been let alone. 
Fortunately the confusion is only here and 
there. 

The common names are most important 
to remember, provided that they are either 
the best possible rendering into the ver- 
nacular or, if fancifully descriptive, are 
sufficiently distinctive. Dog rose (Rosa 
canina), in the one class, and Chinese 
lantern plant (Physalis Francheti), in the 
other, are sufficiently definite. London 
pride is not, nor is bluebell; the former is 
Saxifraga umbrosa in England and Lych- 
nis chalcedonica here, while the latter is 
applied to more than one plant on each 
side of the Atlantic. Jerusalem cross is 
really a much better common name for 
the lychnis, as each blossom suggests the 
red cross of the crusader. 

It is well to inquire into the reason of 
every common name. The result is gen- 
erally to create in the mind an association 
between the name and the plant. More- 
over the inquiry leads one into a_ very 
pleasant field of folk lore study, as well as 
greater intimacy with the garden. Look 
at a blossom of any aconitum on the plant 
and it is apparent from the shape of it 
why it is called monkshood and helmet 
fiower. Pluck it, when fully open, and 
hold it with the back of the helmet down 
and it will be no less apparent that the 
little boys and girls of seventy years ago 
did not overstrain their imagination when 
they spoke of it as Pharaoh’s chariot. It 
is just as well to know all these names; 
also that the best is aconite, because it is 
an English rendering of the generic name, 
aconitum. 

Learn all the common names that you 
can, for the pleasurable side of it, but hold 
to the best for ordinary use. Choose white 
rock cress (Arabis albida), for example, 
in preference to welcome-home-husband- 
be-he-ever-so-drunk ; and prince’s feather 
(Polygonum orientale) to kiss-me-over- 


the-garden-gate. Not that these names 
are so foolish as they might seem at first 


glance. The arabis—also one of the 
stonecrops (Sedum album), which appears 
to have been given the same name—has a 
mass of white blossoms well calculated 
to enable a man to locate his doorstep at 
night and as for the knotweed it hangs 
its deep rose plumes over a gate in a most 
inviting way. 

Having associated the common name 
with the plant, try to associate the botan- 
ical name with both. Such things, for 
example, as finding out that true bellflow- 
ers have the generic name of campanula 
(little bell), that a windflower is anemone 
(from the Greek word for wind), that 
the pink is dianthus (green for Jove’s 
flower), that any spring primrose is pri- 
mula (from the Latin for first), that the 
finger-shaped blossoms of foxglove are 
the digit of digitalis, and so on. Adding 
specific names you get, Campanula persici- 
folia (peach-leaved bellflower), Anemone 
pennsylvanica (Pennsylvanian anemone), 
Dianthus neglectus (neglected pink), Pri- 
mula vulgaris (common primrose) and 








Digitalis purpurea (purple foxglove). 
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F » Beery Important Window, 
Choose the Unfilled Grade 


nlin Shades are now made in three popular 


priced grades, to meet the needs of every home 
and every kind of window 

But for every important window—f every 
window that you want to “look its best’’—you 
will find it most economical to choose the Brenlin 
Unfilled grade. For this shade is made of closely 
woven cloth without the “‘filling’’ that in ordinary 


shades so often cracks and falls out in unsightly 


streaks and “pin holes 
Sun won't fade it nor water spot It is 
supple—not stiff, yet always hangs st ght and 
smooth, and really shades, Made in many artistic 
tones to harmonize with any decorative scheme 
For windows 1 yard wide by 2 yards long, 75¢ 
Special sizes and Brenlin Duplex—white one side, 
dark the other—made to order at proportionate 
prices. 
d 30 (except in 
75¢c, 55c an Cc Far West) 
The two other grades of Brenlin Brenlin 


Filled at ssc and Brenlin Machine Made at 30c 
will be found by far the best window shade values 
at these prices. They are cut full length and fin 
ished with unusual nicety. Look for the Brenlin 
label on the wrapper. 

Write today for the Brenlin Book 

This book shows actual samples of Brenlin in 
all colors, and gives many helpful suggestions for 
the artistic treatment of your windows. With it 
we will send you the name of the Brenlin dealer 
in your town. CHAS. W. BRENEMAN & CO., 


2081 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
For sale by leading dealers everywhere 
plane 


MAI If no dealer in your town can supply 
Brenlin, write us and we will supply 
ORDERS} . 5, direct We satisfactorily fill 


hundreds ot orders by mail every year. 








Redfern— 


the corset that makes 
Paris look to her laurels, 
Lightest in weight, 
most supple in boning 
—authoritative fashion 
summed up in one word 


Redfern. 


$3.50 to $15.00 


The Warner Bros. Co. | 
New York—Chicago—San Franciscu 


Found where all good 
corsets are sol. 




















HYGIENIC | 


KALSOMINE | 


Odams AMinglo 2. 





“THE SANITARY 
FEATURE, 
ALLS EVERY 
GERM - LIKE 


CREATURE 





Searching Examination 


by le ading ( hemusts has proven that 


Hygienic Kalsomine is instant death 


to all germ life 


lhe 


Hospitals, Hotels and homes every 


United States 


(,overnment, 


\ny number of beau 


last 


where use it 


tiful shades Colors longest, 


and do not rub off. Safeguard the 
health of the family, and add beauty 


and artistic distinction to your home. 


‘*The Home Decorator”’ 


a book of helpful hints, is filled with 
combinations for ceiling, side wall 
and border in colors. It is yours for 
the asking. Call upon your dealer 


or write us 


Department “'G.”’ 


ADAMS & ELTING CO. 


716-726 Washington Blvd., CHICAGO 











Andromeda oor 
Sorrel Tree 2°32" G.v"".S:. 





Fine Specimens 


Send for 
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Planet Jr. 


[Ne 3} Combined 


Horse Hoe and Cultivator 








cuts down 
ine corn 1 
(sive big 
Adapted { 
kinds of field work 
ar t ott 


handle 


crops 
sults 
0! ne x 
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Fully eu 
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if teed 
ER EE 64-page illustrated catalog 


Write for it teday 


gy S. L. ALLEN & CO. 
. Box 1110K., Phila. Pa 
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Pair off the various worts with the 
respective gener names and note the 
ose relati mship In some cases such as 
wponaria soapwort), plumbago (lead 
wort and pulmonaria (lung wort 
Woundwort (stachys) has reference to 
he use f the woolly leaves to stop the 
flow of blood. Some of the other worts 
re more dithcult * SO art the banes wolf's 
wconitum), leopard’s (doronicum) and 
flea (erigeron or inula) 
Labels are alwavs a good aid t the 
memory, but should be relied upon less 
and le for species For varieties they 
will ilwavs be necessary to a certain 
degree. as it would be fo ish, eve if p 
ible, to burden the mind bevond a reasot 
able limit in that direction. Keep all labels 
uit of sight wherever the planting 1s 
lecorative: if there is a reserve garden 
‘ ich tags on the there, so far 
is this can be done aS. Amaies 


\pril Leaves from a Southern Gar- 


den Be 0k 


7 VERY man or woman who makes a 

garden should keep a garden calendar 
o1 Mine is a small blank-book 
about seven by five inches—small enough 
to slip easily into my hand-bag, and thus 
to enable me to make entries either at 
home or at the ofhice The records 
written across each double which 
represents the record of a week in garden 
operations. It is really a log-book of my 
on the road to garden 
and, because the journeying was so rough 
at first, and mistakes were so frequent, the 
first entry on each page 1s one of encour 
agement—that of the blossoms, then the 
buds, the planting operations, and, lastly, 
notes or remarks. 

When entries of planting made, 
whether of seeds, or perennials, or shrubs, 
the situation is also noted, and, as all the 
first records are written with ink, a later 
entry in pencil is made if it is necessary to 
note that the work is a failure. At first 
there many “n. g.’s.” 

[he book is a complete record of what 
is planted, when it is done, where it 1s 
placed, how it grows, and what the ulti- 
mate result is. Experiments are noted 
with especial care. Perhaps it would seem 
an arduous task; but, systematized in this 
way, it really has taker only a few min- 
utes each week, and has been worth much 
to me. | the April leaves cf tasi 
year that you may see how simple and yet 
how valuable a record it is. The pencil 
notations are put in parentheses: 


| we yk 


are 


page, 


journey success, 


are 


were 


copy 


\PRIL 1 TO 8, 1912 
Tulips, very fine; hyacinths; 
crocuses ; daffodils ; violet ; pansies, very 
few: Devoniensis rose: banksia 
east border (shade). 

Azalea Indicas, white and pink. Beau 
tiful. Northern exposure, full shade. 


Blooming 


roses, 
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Our Newest Rose Triumph 


No Lawn or Garden should be without it 


The Climbing 





American Beauty 





Don't fail te plant 
this beautiful rose 
this spring. Strong 


me Near Plants, 
$1.00 cach, 210.00 
per deren, Sent 


immediately 
reecipt of price, or 
tthe proper time 
for spring plant- 


press 
lustration on request, 


iim UNEXCELLED 
bo NURSERY 


FACILITIES 
Hyerureens, 


HOOPES, BRO. & 
THOMAS 
COMPANY 

Dept. H 
Westchester, Pa. 
Philadelphia 


Room 
Stephen Girard Bide. 


An lroning — 


Convenience 


Every 
House- 
wife 
Needs 


Whether y ou vn 
ironing or have t i 
} ; it the Simplex lroner « 
time, clothes, labor and money 
professional laundress can double 
her _ Carnings, 
Sa No more ironing drudgery d 
~ arms and feet, no lame back, no un- 
rY wearable heat. Longer wear to your 
inens 
Every woman who has ironing to do, 
an injustice in getting along without a 


Simplex Ironer 


“The Practical Household Machine”’ 

Your table and bed linen, flat pieces, underwear. 
plain clothes—80% of your ironing—all beautifully 
done without effort on the Simplex. No chance of 
scorching. Takes up little room. Requires no ex- 
pensive connections. 


Costs 1 per cent per hour to heat by gas or gaso- 


Office: 









7 ic 


does herself 


line. Also furnished to heat by electricity Rea 
sonable in price. «Write at once for FREE Ironing 
Hints Booklet, Catalog and 30-Day Free Trial 
Offer. : 3 


American lroning Machine Co. 
503, 168 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago, til. 
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There's Solid Comfort in Electric Light 


—comfort of the real sort, the kind that makes evenings in the country things to be looked 
forward to every minute of the day. There’s small need to dilate upon the superiority of 
electric light to all other forms of artificial illumination. No up-to-date city house uses 
anything else, for electric light’s brilliancy, safety, convenience and dependability have made 
it one of the necessities of civilization. And now the individual Electric Lighting Plant with 


The“Chloride Hecumulator™ 


Makes It Available to Your Country Home 















The **Cbloride Accumulator’’ is a storage battery that is an exact duplicate 
(on a small scale) of those used in municipal lighting stations. It makes your 
light economical, instantly reliable and it does away absolutely with the old 
necessity of running your engine at the time light is needed. Merely connect 
it to your engine and dynamo for a few hours, whenever most convenient, 
and it accumulates and stores up enough electricity to furnish light for house and 
vrounds. The *Cbloride Accumulator ’’ is a battery of extremely long life and 
it requires little attention. It will make the light of your country home as depend 
able as though supplied by a large city station—instantly at the disposal of your 
finger on a switch. 





Our nearest sales office will send you our beok, “Country Home Electric 
Lighting Plants,” on request. It teils all about individual Electric Lighting Plants 
giving details and costs. It is of vital interest to every country householder. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO, 


1888 Philadelphia, Pa. 1913 


New York Chicago Cleveland Los Angeles Portland, Ore. Detroit Boston 
St. Louis Denver San Francisco Atlanta Seattle Toronto 



































Your Meats, Butter and Milk Will Always Keep 
Sweet in the Dry, Cold Air of a Brunswick 
Cooled Refrigerator. 








You know that the damp, germ-laden atmosphere created by melting ice does not 
keep food supplies in prime condition. The uncertainty of the ice supply, too, often 
becomes a great inconvenience. A 


BRUNSWICK 


Household 
Refrigerating and Ice-Making Plant 


does away with all these troubles. It makes you independent of ice-crop and ice-man. It keeps your 
refrigerators at a temperature 10 degrees lower than is possible with ice and creates a dry, pure atmos- 
phere in which food keeps indefinitely. 

An abundant supply of pure ice for table use can be made daily by the butler, and a little attention 
from him will keep the plant in perfect running order. It does not require expert help. 

Brunswick plants are simple, durable and extremely economical. Each plant is designed especially 
for the home in which it will be installed and is absolutely guaranteed to give satisfaction. 

If you want the most comfortable summer ever experienced, you'll 


Write for Our Bulletins 23 w.inessazenshe sectets Ror eee 
Brunswick Refrigerating Company, 103 Jersey Avenue, New Brunswick, N. J. 


In writing to advertisers please mention House aNnp GARDEN. 
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aie p. Budding—A\ll roses, all shrubs, 
Planted—Seed of phlox drummondi, west 
border front garden, shade (n. g.). 
Nasturtiums on west side of drive- 
way, full sun (good). 
Grass seed in back lawn (fine). 


MEURER’S 


METAL 
SPANISH and MISSION 


TILES 


An Ideal Artistic and Dur 

















APRIL 8 TO 15, I912 
Blossoms—Same as last week. 


Germinated—Asters and zinnias in bor- 


able Roof Covering made ders; petunias in box. 

in tin painted, galvinized Remarks—Radishes for the table. 

and copper. Designed after the old Spanish Clay Tile giving light and Hyacinth and daffodil bulbs removed 
ha Vv ettect lasil applied, absolutely weather proof and fire a from porch boxes and summer ferns 


planted in same. House plants, ferns, 
MEURER’S COLUMBIA COMBINATION RANGE palms and pines repotted. 
BOILER and GAS WATER HEATER 


APRIL 15 TO 22, I9I2 
A combination of Range Boiler and Gas Water Heater. essential in 


Blossoms—A zale cas, gra -hila- 
all kitchen its installation is a step towards solving the problem d Inf sale a Indicas, 5! nd. / by : 
: : delphus coronarius syringa, east bor- 
of economy in the household. Saves fuel, time and labor. Can be elphus coronarius or syringa, east bi 
map , Nesting - = a] der, shade. Very fine. 
operated independent of coal range. Easily installed, does not get out . 
es - * ; . ae pe Forsythia or vellow mock rose, west 
ot order, and always ready. A Thermostat can be furnished if re- ; ’ 


border (shade) 
Climbing rose on west side of front 
porch (full sun). 
Pansies and tulips in all borders. 
Devoniensis rose, red roses, pink 





quired, Send for descriptive catalog. 





ME URER gets dig COMPANY 


BROOKLYN N.Y : NEW YORK CITY. 
SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. LOS AN GCELES CAL. roses in rose garden (full sun). 
oy SD * Sa SE Oe ; r : Germinated All seed in boxes and bor- 


The Clothes Line Without a Splinter : ders. 



































ir rl Remarks—Radishes and lettuce to eat. 
Osharp points to scratch, ho ex »>cha : 
ey ar “nd ia dienes te ordinary A WORD TO THE HOUSEKEEPER Very fine. 
A . lines, but a nooth, white, EE 
~ gost, even surface. Last year you had to take the second ~ in Re \PRIL 22 TO 30, I9QI2 
1 hat is improvements eca nse the eat vas eyon € ; 
7] of your designers and there were no experts in your Bl »ssom Pan ie evervwhere Ro es in 
locality Us. < be! Ss . ses 
Va) 2 : ; . ; 
Si ver La € “ House and Garden is the advisor you need if you full bloom in rose garden; glorious. 
contemplate improvements of any ind about the house . . ef 
CLOTHES: JANE } = \ Ng = ‘gasdee It covers the fleld of ——— —— Syringa beautiful. 
j and gardening with authority artistic taste and pre so a) . rT ss —— , i . 
~ ; thing 2 ~ ~ tshes \ cision and its whole perpese, ls to make the home more Transplante d Tomatoes and peppers into 
. beautiful and more livable he beauty of the magazine r ‘ . ‘ecret- » "Th. v 
: us long a —_,-f ay My — 44-1 — full sun of vegetable garden. Thinned 
Pi. if you do not plan any changes or improvements just out asters, zinnias and helianthus. 
rw mrityee if 1 5 is i s as ‘ 
, er la , include this helpful expert among your recular visitors Perennial phlox into east and west 
( FORD © genes SS Cue & CnEy. borders front garden. Sun and shade 
oh auntie canine te ee Hy i McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Union Square, New York (results excellent in both situati mS). 
Siiver Lake Co, Chauncy St., Boston, Mass, Up soll Remarks—Planted hedge of hollyvhocks 
Uv ore ’ 5 Dire i : ’ - ‘ 
- between front and back gardens. [ull 
~ . . sun (although planted several weeks 
late they were beautiful) 
Lettuce and radishes for the table. 
\ S Our Pergola Al : , 
; ‘ ben ed, font te \s last year was the first time I at 
,; | ' : > - : 
. ied, contains 48 tempted to raise pansies from seed, I made 
ar ' wee pages Cevetes careful entries of my operations, and, tab- 
t the illustration : “ . ~~ : - 
“ ind description of ulating these, I find the life history of my 
Pergolas, sunrooms, beautiful 1912 blossoms as follows: 
. and other garden ac- 
' ne a = SEPTEMBER I5, IQII 
' idaptatio 0 ery . 
e requirement of lend- Planted—Giant Trimardeau pansy seed of 
scape work. Same he following varieties: Ad ate licht 
If will be sent on re the folowing varieties: /\domis, ligh 
\ ‘ quest. blue; Emperor William, deep blue; Fire 
f Ca iu l’-4 


King, mahogany and gold; Golden Gem, 
rich yellow; King of the Blacks; Lord 
Beaconsfield, blue-violet; Snow Queen, 
white with yellow eye; Striped, white 
—_ with purple eye, yellow with dark cen- 
HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. o | 
lhe seeds were planted in a shallow 
Suitable for box, in well-prepared soil, the different 
PERGOLAS, PORCHES, varieties in separate rows, and kept 


carefully moistened and covered with 


and INTERIOR USE glass until germination had taken place. 


EASTERN OFFICE 
1123 Broadway, New York City 





Manufacturers of 


KOLL’S PATENT 
LOCK JOINT COLUMNS 


ELSTON and WEBSTER 
AVENUES, CHICAGO, ILL. 


(OCTOBER I5, IQII 

















Pansies up. Four leaves. 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 


WORLD’S CHOICEST NURSERY 
AND GREENHOUSE PRODUCTS 


The spirit of the times is to live in the country and to possess a 
comfortable home surrounded by beautiful grounds, profitable 
and attractive gardens. Our Landscape Department can create 
this, giving you an abundance of Fruit and Flower in a compara- 
tively short time. 

Our Products are of a higher grade than ever this season, plac- 
ing us in a better position to fill orders and complete plantings of 
any size with a class of material that will give satisfaction to all 
our patrons. Our Nursery consists of 300 acres of highly culti- 
vated land and a large area covered with Greenhouses and Store- 
houses, in which we are growing Nursery and Greenhouse Prod- 
ucts for every place and purpose. 


THE FOLLOWING’ARE AMONG OUR SPECIALTIES : 


ROSES. BULBS AND ROOTS ORNAMENTAL TREES 
BOXWOOD AND BAY TREES SHRUBS AND HEDGE PLANTS 


ARDE CLM - FLOWERS 

EVERGREENS AND PINES FRUIT TREES AND SMALL 

RHODODENDRONS FRUITS 

Ourlllustrated General Catalog No. 40 Describes the Above 
OUR LANDSCAPE DEPARTMENT PLAN AND PLANT 
GROUNDS AND GARDENS EVERYWHERE WITH OUR 

‘‘World’s Choicest Nursery and Greenhouse Products’’ 

LANDSCAPE GARDENERS 
Nurserymen and Florists RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 


= eet 

















Original Best 





SCOTCH GINGHAMS 


Can be obtained at all 
leading retail stores 

























“kK The instructions here given, 
on this April date of our GAR- 
DEN AND PLANTING CAL 
ENDAR, show how we aim to 
supply authoritative information 
ifrom the pen of Mr. George T. 
Powell), always on the right day 
sO that it will not be overlooked 

and for 365 days of the year 
THINK WHAT THIS MEANS TO YOU 
With an order for a 5-lb. bag of MAK-GRO 
ODORLESS PLANT FOOD at $1.00 or with a 
100-pound bag of EARLY-CROP ODORLESS 
FERTILIZER at $3.75, we will be glad to send 
you a copy of this unique and Artistic Calendar 


— ~~ ee 
pa NO ee — <> a 


ne 
Panett, REP he 


Saturate part of a clean Blotter with ink — Let it dry thoroughly — 
Pour water on it— Notice how the dry ink re-dissolves and runs into 
the freshly-moistened fibers of the still clean part of the blotter. This 
will suggest how, in like manner, the grains of our EARLY-CROP 


ODORLESS FERTILIZER 




















n\ 
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(and of our MAK-GRO ODORLESS PLANT FOOD), when mixed with the 
soil, are acted upon by the rains and the soil-moisture, releasing from time to 
time from the fiber base of the compound, a quantity of immediately available 
Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash, so that plants are supplied uninterrupted 
ly throughout the entire growing season, with the food required for their props 
. growth and good crop-develoy 

ment. 

EARLY-CROP We want to send you our De MAK-GRO 
ODORLES scriptive peokiet on the subject ODORLESS 
rYERTILIZER so that. being cor ced of the PLANT ¥OO 

uf ha value of our product, you will b 7, Sy » 
iprepared to try it out in your Ga 
—— den and Planting Operations t/ CONSUMERS 
. ; year, FoR ALL GROWING THINGS Comma 
VY Among the dozen or more Book 
‘ipor extensive piantinc | [ets by Mr. Georg: Powell ©” | gppctatty PREPARED FOR 
& GARDENING OPERATIONS | Gardening and kindred subjects. THE SMALLER OPERATIONS 
SND Oe pon eounp pacetazs Fe which we intend for extensive OF THE HOME AND GARDEN 
F.0.B. FACTORY, FARMINGDALE, NJ listrib on : he several you ONE-POUND BOX, Postpaid . 25 Cents 
ASK FOR PRICES—teese Crepe te be Grows distribution, may i FIVE-FOUND BAG, Delivery paid - 1.00 
might want. SEND FOR THE LIST 
























CONSUMERS FERTILIZER COMPANY, wew'y ork City 
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Lawa Pesces That Las 


A good fence is a lasting source of satisfaction 
and a poor one a continuous source of trouble 
and expense. In selecting a fence choose one 
with a performance record back of it—one that 
will improve and not detract from the appear- 
ance of your grounds. 


Anchor Post Fences 

erected twenty years ago are still giving good 
service. They are built on Anchor Posts, which 
are set up without digging post holes and stand 
straight and true under all conditions. Anchor 
Post Fences are galvanized throughout to pre- 
vent rust. We have catalogues illustrating lawn 
fences, tennis-court and chicken-run enclosures; wrought 
iron fences and gates. Write for the one you need. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
11 Cortlandt Street, (11th Floor) NEW YORK 


(2013-8) 
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Grimm’s Galvanized Corrugated Wire Lathing 











re furring on account 
f the V-shaped corrugations 
“ ‘ nbedded A ‘ 415 
er) nes 
feature ‘ vwortn 
ring b t not al 
it WiLI NO] Rt | as it 1s 
i k nized vit tne nin 
gwraat i We pe 
4 ] 1 ca er rhe i | 
nrorm > irrcy i 
better than any r form 
cta r sw 1 la 










r ngs tered 
ng WILI NO! 


++ ~ PNAS 
ana a indian a 













(RACK OR DROP OFF, ow ams aseassceeensness: sane 
‘ ¥/eeeeee ase eseeeeceseaees 

r to its great keying al /0G00008888 BERET y ys pasesaas 

@ tO its great keying qua f N faasesesess senstsacsseescssssees 
ties, which we will explain if # pas eeeds seeeeey geseense : 

will drop us Lin /eaeeeneees seaeslyyssesenss corre 
bik fl op aA Car ASK "4 / maaan anam ++ t TITIT TT Vl 229 2aneaeen an = . 
for r booklet No. 61 alt amatis a - ey 32 tila 
**Note the ate ime so4,, f a a as - Sf 

{ general catalog will a 

be mailed free upon request, which describes our entire line, such as Greening’s Patent Trussed 


te Wire Lathing, Buffalo Crimped Wire Concrete Reinforcing, Wire Cloth of all kinds and 
Wire and Artistic Metal Work for all purposes. DROP US A LINE AT ONCE. 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS COMPANY 
464 TERRACE BUFFALO, N. Y. 


FORMERLY SCHEELER’S SONS 











~ ae one NOW IS THE TIME TO GET a 
Planning a Trip Abroad 
By BLAIR JAEKEL, F. R. G 
too early to begin to think about your trip to Europe, and to make plans for it. Par- 
l timely, therefore this valuable book, for it 1s a guide to both the planning and 
It suggests preparatory reading, helps you to choose steamer and stateroom advan 
te you the clothing you will need, how to carry your money, what provision to 
teamship comforts, how much and when to give tips; and there is a great wealth of 
niormat n nm every trave need 75 Cents net; postage 8c. 


Your buvokseller can supply you Send for catalogue. 


McBRIDE, NAST @ CO., Publishers, Union Square, New York City 


Meehansg iris SP es iaty 























is full of information on well-grown trees, shrubs and 
hardy garden flowers Unlike most catalogs, it in- 
udes many of the rarer, more unusual plants that 


vive im tye ity to your garden. Includes improved 







trains of the famous 
Meehans’ Mallow Marvels 
the plant creation of the century Intro- 
luced by us in saa. ifter twenty-eight years 
experimentation 1 plant combining all the 


virtues of the beautiful tropical Hibiscus with 
ie hardy native mallow. Grows five to eight 
eet high, is covered with a luxuriance of bril- 
intly colored flowers from July till frost 
omes. Herbaceous — dies to ground in Fall, 
but root lives and grows luxuriantly the follow- 
ing season. Survives severest Winters 

2-year roots in pink or white, 50c each. 

2-year roots in red............ 75c each. 


Meechans’ 1913 Specialty Plant Book also tells about the 
hnest hardy chrysanthemums, including the best varieties, 
such as Souer Melaine, May Suydam, A. Neilson, Golden 
Martha, Julia Lagravere, and Fremy five plants of each, 30 
cmd of ered for $? 


Meehans’ 
Mallow 





Marvels te today for this book. If you have a new, unplanted property of an acre 
ask to send also o 

aioe md ont is “l also our Special New Property Proposition. 

sink and white 

higeeames the width h M h & S Box 40 

ef this pag 1 omas eenan ons Germantown, Phila. 


In writing to advertisers please mention House & GarpeEN. 








JANUARY 10, I9I2 
Pansies transplanted into sunny borders. 
(January 11 to 15, 1912, heaviest snow fall 
in the history of our city. Pansies un- 
protected. ) 


APRIL I To 8, I912 
Pansies slowly coming into bloom 
APRIL 15, IQI2 
Pansies blooming everywhere. 
\PRIL 15 TO JUNE 15, IQI2 

The same entry was made, “Pansies 
everywhere,” for eight consecutive weeks 
(They were picked daily by the hundreds, 
and this lengthened the time of bloom. ) 


JUNE 21, 1912 

Pansies over. Plants thrown out. 

They were planted in the borders next 
to the violets, which separate the flower- 
beds from the lawn, and the colors were 
massed so that when they came into bloom 
the varieties were distinct. The effect was 
very striking and beautiful. 


rom the above record you will see that 
| have in my garden book a complete gar- 
den guide, and am enabled by its help to 
repeat my successes and to avoid my mis- 
takes. I could easily multiply instances 
that would serve to show how this little 
calendar of my weekly garden progress 
has helped me to gain garden joy. Not 
the least of its pleasant features is that it 
makes of the garden a permanent posses- 
sion; for is not memory possession? It is 
easy to recall the beauty and sweetness of 
the flowers as I turn over its almost fra- 
grant leaves. As I read on the April 
pages, “Pansies everywhere,” my memory 
gives me a glowing picture of their bright 
faces and rich colors in the borders, and in 
the bowls and vases, which not only 
brought joy to me, but to many, many, of 
my friends. I can see the rhythmic beauty 
of my pansy color scale, with its snowy 
masses Of white melting into the delicate 
blues, which, again, darkened into the 
deeper tones. | remember the golden 
glories of the yellows blending with the 
rich harmonies of the mauves, turning 
again into violets and reds and blacks, and, 
whether in the garden or in the rooms, al- 
ways and everywhere, fragrant and beau- 
tiful. Ten weeks of such wonderful har- 
mony are enough garden joy to balance 
the mistakes and failures of a year. 

“Lettuce fine,” calls to my mind the lon 
lines of delicate green that formed such a 
beautiful background for the pansies and 
such a delicious foreground for the lunch- 
eon table. 

“Roses glorious,” serves to emphasize 
the fact that roses are always wonderful 
and that April is essentially the month of 
roses in the South. Then it is that the 
blossom out in their full spring fragrance 
and beauty. White or yellow, crimson or 
scarlet, clearest and most dainty of pinks, 
or deepest and richest of reds, climbing to 
the tops of the tallest trees or trellises, or 
blooming a foot or two above the ground, 
wherever and whenever found, the rose is 
the queen of the garden beauties and best 
of our Southern garden friends. 

Jutta Lester Ditton 
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The “Iris Catalog” Will Help You to 
Know the Finest of the Flowers 


[his Biltmore Nursery book will make you acquainted with the 
new and glorious forms of the Iris. It will show you how, by judicious choice of varieties, 
you y have magnificent flowers from the first breath of spring until summer's arrival. 
I make clear to you exactly what the choicest kinds are, in both form and color, 
Biltmore Nursery has reproduced seven varieties of unrivaled beauty in all the colors of 
the rich purple, golden yellow, lavender, white and other markings and shadings 
are pictured with wonderful fidelity. 


But the illustrations are not confined to beautiful individual flowers or clumps of 





them. Engravings of plantings, like the one shown above, are added to suggest landscape 
fects that you may duplicate at little cost. The most noteworthy varieties in every 
section are described in detail, making selection easy. To aid the amateur still further, 
an ntroductory collection” is offerec This hook will be sent gladly to any one whe contem- 


plates planting Iris soon, The edition is limited, so carly requests are desired, 


Other Books of Biltmore Nursery 


Hardy Garden Flowers Flowering Trees and Shrubs Biltmore Nursery Catalog 
The illustrations suggest Many of the best of the A guide to the cultivated 
many pleasing forms of | trees and shrubs producing ylants of North America, 196 
hardy perennial planting showy blossoms are shown arge 3, fully illustrated. 
from the simple dooryarc from photographs,.as grown Cost fi a copy to complete. 
effect to the elaborate in typical gardens, lawns and Intended to help those who 
vista. The descriptions are yards. The pictures and text have large estates and con- 
full and complete, yet free give useful ideas for plant- template planting many va- 
from technical terms. ing the home grounds rieties. 


Ask Us For the Book You Need 
IBILTMORE NURSERY, Box 1645, Biltmore, N. C. 








Trade Mark 


Plants ana [Trees 


FROM FLORIDA 


For Southern planting outdoors and 
for house decoration in the North 


E have made a special study of this matter for 
30 years and have achieved a success in grow- 
ing beautiful plants and in delivering them in like 
beautiful condition to the most distant purchasers. 


It takes special care and prep- 
aration to properly pack deli- 
cate palms, ferns, etc., to stand 
a trip of thousands of miles, 
but we do it—not just once in 
a while, but a good many times 


17 special Departments; the 
plants and trees, etc., are all 
classified in these Departments, 
with special notes on hardiness 
to withstand cold, and when to 
transplant, and so on, so that 








every workday. a novice can make intelligent 
We issue a large catalog cov selections for the living-room, 
ering all our stock, having conservatory, orchard or garden 


We Have the Stock 


in immense variety, from all men, by Express or Freight 
over the tropics, and are con We ship to all our foreign 
stantly adding to our variety. colonies, Mexico, Canada, 
Whenever you want a rare (or Europe and all tropical coun- 
common) plant or tree merely tries, as well as all parts of 
look in our complete index in the United States. On receipt 
catalog, which should be on of your request we shall be 
your desk or library table for glad to send a catalog, and we 
ready reference, and order it promise no follow-up literature 
by Parcel Post at catalog price, or passing your name on to 
postpaid, or, if a large speci- other firms. 
. . 

Royal-Palm Nurseries °32"*,°* Oneco, Florida 


Proprietors 














DREERS 


GARDEN BOOK 


Roses ts, Amateur 


Two-year-old plants car- 
ried over winter in cold 
houses with only sufficient 
artificial heat to exclude 

severe frost; will give immediate results. 
We particularly recommend the Dreer Dozen of 
Hardy Ever-blooming Hybrid-Tea Roses; all well-tried 
varieties which will produce an abundance of flowers 
to cut until frost. . 
Caroline Testout: Bright satiny rose; Earl of Warwick: Soft 
salmon-pink; Geteral MacArthur: Rich crimson-scarlet; Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria: Soft pearly-white, shaded cream; Killarney: 
We ll-known, sparkling, brilliant pink; Konigin Carola: Satiny-rose, 
Six to seven inches across; Lady Ashtown: Soft rose, shading to 
yellow _at base; Mme, Jules Grolez: Attractive satiny china-rose 
color; Mme, Leon Pain: Salmony-pink, with orange shading; Mme 
Ravary: Splendid Nankeen-yellow; Prince De Bulgarie: Silvery- 
ficsh, shaded with salmon; Viscountess Folkestone: Creamy-pink, 
shading deeper at centre, 

Any of the above in strong, two-year-old plants, 50c each. 
$5.00 for the collection of 12 varieties; $35.00 per 100. 
DREER’S For a complete list of roses of all types for garden 
G: ~ planting, see Dreer’s Diamond Jubilee Garden Book. 
F ARDEN Within its pages you will also find all the vegetables, 
BOOK plants, hardy flowers—everything worth growing. 

Free if you mention this publication. 


HENRY A.DREER?hitaneieuia 











The New Canna 
Mrs. Alfred F. Conard 


HERE is the most popular pink canna ever introduced for planting singly or in beds. 
It’s exquisite salmon-pink flowers are of the largest size, carried proudly on erect 
stems 4 feet high. The photograph shows Mr. Antoine Wintzer, who for 20 years has 
specialized on canna propagation, critically examining a canna bloom head. During the 20 
years he has doubled the size of some blooms, trebled the oariety of colors, increased the en- 
durance of the petals, and given bronze foliage to flowers which before had green. 


Canna, Mrs. Alfred F. Conard 
PRICE—50 cents each; 6 for $2.50; 12 for $5.00; 100 for $37.50; or 

7, enough for a round bed 4 ft. in diam., $3.00 Mr. Wi 
37, enough for a round bed 10 ft. in diam., 15.00 “4r. Wintzer 
19, enough for a round bed 7 ft. indiam., 8,00 judging the 
ALL ABOVE PRICES PREPAID new canna 









Conard & Jones Lily-Cannas produce, from Jume until frost, a mass of 
brilliant bloom in all imaginable colors and combinations except blue 
Different plants grow from 2 1-2 to 10 feet high, with large leaves and 
sturdy stalks, tropical in their luxuriance. Should be used freely 

for beds, borders, hedges and screens. Prices range from $1.00 

per dozen upwards. 


FREE—A Book About Cannas 


The onlyJthing™of its kind, shows you just how to 
make the showiest flower beds that it is possible to 
produce, in color and size, of your own choosing. 
Directions are simple, results are sure. Send today 
for our “‘Great Little Canna Book.”’ 


Write for new Floral Guide 


Describes over 75 magnificent varieties. Many are 
illustrated by photographs, 5 in natural colors. 
Some of the leaders are to be had from us only and 
and are shown for the first time. 
It also lists and describes the 360 Best Roses f r 
America and other garden flowers. Full instruc 
tions for selecting, planting and growing roses. 


The Conard & Jones Co. 
Box 126, West Grove, Pa. 
Rose and Canna Specialists 


In writing to advertisers please mention House AND GARDEN. 
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The Collector’s Corner 
{ niinued trom page 203) 


Floor Coverings easil ans ered The ware was com 












































. parative sott lt cracked as usual 
That Satisf and hipped easily (,;rease penetrated 
y the glaze inl stained and _ discolored 
| heen trving for ae it {Jwing to then cheapness, such 
tation pieces were thrown away Porcelain 
became commoner and cheaper, and the 
( ' origina , mais blue no longer held in such high esteem 
was relegated to the buttery and finally 
ind was discontinued almost entirely. 
Now as to prices, and here is the rub! 
oe Ikven that very platter which brought 
; GHES1 $1,200 last year, if put up at auction to 
QO I] morrow might not bring half that sum. 
( x ering ( initar and When I am asked, “What 1s such a piece 
dd ( rt—ar¢ worth?” | always feel lke answering, 
ul What you can get for it.” It depends on 
re suitable for a ir-round vhere it is sold, 1f somebody wants it IT Y WA T fF R 
0 Bo ns Vastciah os ie very much, if there is rivalry at the sale, i 
esa and if the person who wants it most has 
“a —e eee a long pocket. Mr. William Hearst, who CONVENIENCE 
' u to | t the bought the one | showed, wanted this - 
' beautiful and artist platter, and got it. Probably never again AT LITTLE COST 
" istonis! will anyone want it so badly 
UI \ i Not just any old platter in dark blue, When our outfits cost so little it seems 
. 7 - , , on, even if it be marked Clews. Stevenson. a pity not t have running water in 
i ; : \dan s, Wood or any | f the well known see geist = aginst goed eh 
tate preference Oo! [english potters, is valuable The “Land venient as the city people. Quit lugging 
me of Latavette” design has decreased in and tugging with pails and tubs for 
t f CREX ind catalogue value during the last ten years, so much baths and cooking 
ors, of it has been uncovered The “Pitts 
mailed on requ field Elm” has met the same fate. Send a Postal 
CREX CARPET COMPANY But if you have pieces marked “Syntax, ” for Douglas’ Free Book 
Dept.D1, 377 Broadway. New York ou might bustle about some what, always It will open your eyes to the low price 
\ bearing in mind that seven of the Syntax and ease of installing in your hom: 
designs have been forged! If vou have The upkeep is next to nothing. he 
any pieces with the “Arms of the States” Douglas Pn utank in the cellar can't 
) n them you can glow with satisfaction, sieaned.. te fe caslie openeted. " Soote at > rest 
/ //| TT TT} | | for even the most common one, New York, ialee Bragg gricimtinng sigh > Ree 
// HIHh ae is worth over twenty dollars, while Penn will appeal to you. Write now for 
aa j Greece sylvania almost comes up to the “New : on ane 
/ Tf an York from Brooklvn Heights.” Such col W. & B. Douglas 
| i lect rs pets as the “Battle of Bunker Hill” 200 William 7. Middletown, Conn. 
F } platter, the medallion pieces, some of the ; a, 
KA college views, portraits df Washington, 
} lLafavette, Franklin, et well, all these 
. should be regarded with attention and ex 
oi pn on 28 \ unined by an expert 
4 
GY. he Vital Functions of Light in 
Yj \// the Home 
Z (Continued from page 272) 
SSTVes There are three types of systems sup 
<>) >> plying gas, and in addition the engine 








per ited electric plant rhe gas venerated 
is acetvlene, gasoline and Blau-gas 
\n acetylene generator ts usually in tw 


P. Sarti, G. Lucchesi | | "0" compartments of galvanized steel. | #€ Dota chable”’ Hose Reel 











& Co. limes two: the generator proper and the 


IMPORTERS Of ras receiver The gas-making material ~ amet. Ss & Semen 


Italian Marbles for Hall and is calcium carbide, a substance produced 


1 








Garden, Lines, Fountains, by the electric fusion of lime and coke + pc ag roe 1 5 Ret 

Sphinxes, Tables, Benches, This is supplied in lumps looking like cagretivegp ements Pegg to ge 

Pedestals, Columns, Statues, pieces of crushed stone, and can be han volves on the faucet, 

Mantel Pieces, Vases, Etc. dled, shipped and stored with no more the hose—anaiees tt lant fonaee. 
itcihiiis meth died danger than it the steel can contained so Fire Protection ~ ready fo tant 
Plastic and Marble Reproductions many pieces of granite. If kept free from laundry, small expense 





Ask your hardware dealer to show you (\ 
write for dooklet “Useful things for lawn 


| 








SHOWROOMS moisture it will last indefinitely. 
113 East 34th St,, New York Carbide is placed in an automatic feeder 


(Continued on page 344) 





Speciality Mig. Co., 1050 Raymond Ave., St. Paul, Vine 
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VINE SUPPORTS 


vines on the Excelsio 1 roof’’ Wir e tb ellis. “Ru 
P I s never requires ae me Bg it is much superior to mm. sup 
t I es never need irl In painting t yu 
R I f I in easi 1 1 1 irily w awn WwW 
t XW ‘ zy € 
| ind decorative effect around y rounds, u Ex¢ 
*Rust-l ] es, Tre ilis Arches, Flower and Tree Guards 
ASK YOUR HARDWARE DEALER 
] is send 4 f ft Rust-Pr 
1 Catal 


g 


WRIGHT WIRE. Co., WORCESTER, MASS. 














Jiahge. id 


$1.25 net 


Frontispiece in color 
Postage 12c 


by Orson Lowell 


=~ - cae. = 


: aa 
Eee 
much __ to-day 
ment light on a situation 


Time: To-day—very with an_ up-to-tl 
never before | 
quite the same way 
Place: The oddest little island (in the Indian Oc« 
you ever didn’t see—beautiful, but with a tragi 
ner in it. 
Girl: Zalia Thorne, marooned on the island wl 
elve, and alone ther for six ve 


g of Barry Carshall 


McBride, Nast & Co., Publishers 
Union Square, New York City 


irs, wnen 
begins with the comin 





Sn re) ny 
“ ~ 4 wale . ~ aad 


2D atte arated etal et 8 


A Jacobean Sofa 








much the 
vogue, is to furnish different rooms of the home 
in styles of Furniture prevailing at the different 
Peri ds. 


\ charming custom, which is becoming 


Every Period is represented in our collection of 


Period Furniture, and the service of our design 
ing Department is placed at the, disposal of those 
who, not having made a study of the subject, 
wish expert advice in selecting the proper Furni 
ture, Decorations and Pictures to represent the 
various Periods. 
We have assembled a collection of exquisite 
Oriental Rugs which harmonize with any style 
furnishing. Your inspection is invited, 
Inouiries by Mail Will Receive Prompi Attention 

—w@® Ltr SAT KT Cer 

/ ® 1 > 

| ey $99-24- 
+ 7 YrT TT 
ae Ai UI 
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Use Oxide of Zinc 
Paints 


PAINT ECONOMY consists in select- 


ing those paints which give the best 
and longest service at the lowest annual 
cost. Experience proves these to be 
Paints containing Oxide of Zinc. 


Buying such paints you buy permanent 
tints, efficient: protection, durable coatings. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
55 Wall Street, New York 


We do not make paint. 
A list of paint manufactur- 
ers sent free on request. 
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Read About This New Astermum 


Sp aa : ia J LP y : ee ay 


C 


Arthur T. Boddington 
134 Weet lath Street New York City 

















The Latest Word on the Conflict in the Near East 
The Balkan War Drama, By cyrit CAMPBELL 


pecital Lorre pondent f the London Times at the front 
l’resent i vivid and timely picture of the Stirring events, but recently enacted, as 
they were witnessed by a keen and trained observer who was on the spot and be- 
hind the scene lhe book shows a knowledge of the diplomacy which led to the 


outbreak of the war, and presents the various stages of the conflict in panoramic 
fashion. With 32 /llustrations. $1.40 net 


McBRIDE, NAST & COMPANY, Publishers 
31 Union Square, North New York City 























HE well designed en- 


At the Entrance 


. ee trance often needs a 
Plan for Beauty and Dignity i 


fountain to give the final 





touch of beauty. 

Unexpected and pleasing 
effect inlandscape gardening 
may be accomplished by an 
out-of-door ornament. 

Lawn, garden and court- 
yard embellishments shown 
in catalog. Special designs 
planned for fitting and har- 
monious effects. 








lddress rnamental Dept 
We issue separate catalogs of Display Foun 
tains, Drinking-Fountains, Electroliers, Vases, The J. L. Mott IronWorks 
muis and (satewavs, Sette na (hairs, Stat - = . ; , 
wary, Aquariums, Tree-Guards, Sanitary Fit Fifth Avenue & 17th St., New York 
tings for stable and v-bat i stablished 1828 
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and made to drop piece by piece into a 
compartment containing water. There 
the chemical combination results in giving 
off a gas that is piped to a receiving cham- 
ber and from there purified and piped into 


the house. The old difficulties of the 
original machines have now been re- 
moved. An automatic (or weight-driven 


clockwork motor) feed assures an even 
veneration of gas; by ingenious arrange- 
ment the floating gas bell of the receiving 
tank shuts off the feed automatically when 
sufficient gas has been generated, or fall- 
ing as gas is withdrawn, it starts the car- 
bide feeder again. The whole process 
goes on without any attention whatever 
beyond feeding in the carbide once in 
three weeks or a month or in the removal 
of residuum sludge after a long period of 
operation. Modern machines are all but 
fool-proof. Safety devices provide the 
liberation into the air outside of all pos- 
sible escaping gas, thereby preventing ex- 
plosions. It is impossible to open various 
parts of certain machines without auto 
matically stopping the generation of gas, 
so that only an exceedingly ingenious sut- 
cide maniac could do damage with the 
modern perfected generator. 

Acetylene gas is a white light of much 
the same quality as that produced by a 
tungsten burner. The carbide to produce 
the gas costs about $3.75 per hundred 
pounds, and one pound generates about 
five cubic feet of gas, so that it will read- 
ily be seen that light is supplied at con- 
siderable economy. 

Another economical and efficient sys- 
tem is that of generating gas from gaso- 
line. The volatile gasoline is combined 
with air by means of a carburetor situ- 
ated usually with the gasoline supply un- 
derground and some distance from the 
house. The air necessary to mix with the 
gasoline to produce a gas or a vapor is 
supplied under pressure created by some 
sort of power (hand, windmill or engine). 
The resultant gas flows back, and is regu- 
lated by a governor in the cellar so that 
the supply may be just proportionate to 
the number of burners in use. There is a 
steady circulation of air from the house 
to the carburetion chamber and back again 
as gas, and there is no labor necessary be- 
yond occasionally operating the engine to 
compress a supply of air or once in a 
while replenishing the gasoline. Gas is 
generated only as required, and as soon as 
the fixtures are closed the supply of gas 
runs back into the container. 

The appearance of the gaslight is much 
the same as that of ordinary illuminating 
gas, and its cost of manufacture, outside 
of the original expense of the plant, is 
little. It is claimed that a twenty-five 
candle flame can be kept burning in one 
burner for forty hours at a cost of five 
cents. 

(Another gas similar in appearance to 
illuminating gas is the Blau-gas mentioned 
earlier, which is supplied in steel cylinders 
much like those used for automobile head- 
lights. The gas is bottled under high 

(Continued on page 346) 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. $/t——~V 


Protect your metal laths in the 


frame of your stucco house with 


Bay State 


Brick * Cement 


Coating 


Applied to the exterior cement or 
concrete it protects against damp- 
ness, becomes a part of the ma- 
terial without destroying its dis- 
tinctive texture, and gives you a 
uniform tone of a number of 
beautiful tints. Can also be used 
as an interior tint of softest velvet 
tone on wood or plaster. 


Ask your dealer for it. If he can- 
not supply you write us. Drop a 
postal for the interesting little 
story B on painting— The House 


That Was Reformed. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


Incorporated 
Paint and Varnish Makers and 


Lead Corroders 


82-84 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York Office, 156 Fifth Avenue 





Garage : : Play House 


Hodgson Portable Houses 


Artistically designed and finished, made of the most durable materials and practical 
at any time of the year in any climate. Made for innumerable purposes. Erection of 
buildings extremely simple and can be done by unskilled labor in afew hours’ time. 


Send for illustrated circulars and state what you are interested in. 
E. F. HODGSON CO., 116 Washingten St. Room 226, Boston, Mass. 
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as wHy PAY TWO PRICES FOR FENCES — “RE-MOVE-ABLE” 


We manufacture hundreds of de- Lifetime 


“signs of ornamental fences, both \ Cl h Pp 
¢Wire and Iron Picket, Arches and — ot es osts 
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Entrance Gates. “ cheaper than wood,” , >) 
for lawns, churches, cemeteries, “Y¢ } Made of high-carbon galvanized steel 
L] parks and factories, ete. Rag" Write tubing, filled with concrete. You drop 
LS ‘tor free catalog and specia! prices. SV 7 | them into the sockets and can remove 
ENTERPRISE FOUNDRY AND FENCE CO. S er them in a moment. Heavy steel sockets 
2448 ‘andes Street Indianapolis, Indiana (| | 1 separate from posts. No skill needed 
} to drive them Save cost of digging 
\ holes. Adjustable Hook on each post 


KILLED BY SCIENCE \ ‘| ‘makes clothes hanging easy 
RATS, DANYSZ VIRUS | of) 5) | > “dove sistgure your awn wis 


is a Bacteriolo ical Preparation rs zm \\ short-lived wooden posts when the tn 
AND NOT A POISON--Harmless > Animals other than eect Me @ destructible “RE-MOVE-ABLE” cost 
mouse-like rodents. Rodents die in the open, For « small houss, 1 tube. (RX © less. Write for Folder H or ask your 
750; ordinary dwelling, 3 tubes, $1.75; larger place—for each 5,000 sa. Also mak r f deale 

ft. foor space use 1 dozen, $6.00. Send now. Mnensen akied® A 4 

Independent Chemical Company, 72 Front Street, New York F ‘ ) Milwaukee Steel Post Co. 


wichita Milwaukee, Wis 














Nuts shown in corner are Genuine Mantura 


Pecan Trees for Zero Climates 


If you plant Northern Grown Trees (the only kind we sell) you may 
raise these delicious nuts about your home. Rochester, N. Y., is just under 











Ae DODSON BIRD HOUSES \ 








They win birds because they’ re built just right. 


hundreds of bird lovers. 


They are the result of 17 years’ experience. Suc- 
cessfully used from Canada to the Isle of Pines,by x 
Td 


- 
The Bluebird House—solid oak, cypress shi ngle s, i a 


and copper coping—Price $5.00-—F_.O.B. Chicago. 


House for Tree or White Bellied Swallow—size 12 YY 
x14x9 inches hich. One compartment. Substan- w 


tially built of cypress, $3.00; with all copper t, »D, 
24.00. F.O.B,. Chicago. This house is also made » 
with two compartments for Wrens and Bluebirds. 
House for Great Crested Fly. * 
| eateher — Price $3.00 FO B. 
Chicago" 
> 
W Site for illustrated folder 
“JOSEPH H. DODSON 
(A Director of the 
I}linois Audubon 
Society ) 
901 Association” Bide. 
Chieago, II. 


House for The Wren 
Purple I House— 

x Martins— solid oak, 
26 rooms—Price cypress shingles, 
$12.00--F.0.B copper coping— 
Chicago Price $5.00, FO. 
B. Chicago. 








the 45th-parallel of latitude, with temperature way below zero at times; yet 
we grow Pecans here. 


MAMMOTH 
SOBER PARAGON sweet cHEstnur 
Paxinos Orchard Crop brought $30,000 


Plant for profit, for pleasure or for decoration—plant a thousand trees 
or asingle one. A safe tree to plant in zero climates, or in hot climates. Succeeds in 
drought, in frost, in poor soil and upon steep hillsides—the roughest of lands. 


Every Tree We Ship This Spring Bore Chestnuts Last Season 


St. REGIS Everbearing Raspberry 


Yields first season—all summer long—June to Nov 
Large, sugary, crimson berries. For market growing St. 
Regis is 8o profitable it is called the ‘‘mortgage lifter.” 































Our 64-page Catalog and Planting Guide, with 
**Successful Nut Culture in the North,’’ tells 


you how, when and where to plant. ‘Mailed 
FREE on request. . y 


GLEN BROS., Inc. ay 
2075 Main St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Glenwood Nursery—Established 1866 














In writing to advertisers please mention House ann GarvEN. 
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Don’t have tracks of 
misuse on your floors 
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EEP them free from scars and 
mars and grooves and dents 
due to hard-wheel casters by using 


scratchless, noiseless, marless 


“FELTOID” 


Casters and Tips 


They prevent furniture from ruining hardwood 
floors and mutilating rugs Hard-wheel casters 


cut and gouge You cant afford to use them 


= eltoid F 


ape ially treated maternal 


Casters and Tips are made of a 
They are hard wear 


indehmately yet have a tread as en ooth as silk. 












Ww hen you buy new furniture, see that it is 
shod with “ Feltoid “Feltoid” all your 


furniture 
Sold at Hardware and Furniture Stores 


Write for the “Feltoid” Book 
No. 12 , showing“ Feltoids” 
for all kinds of furniture. 


The Burns & Bassick 
Company 

Dept. X 
Bridgeport, 


y 


Connecticut 














Moth-Proof Cedar Chest ber 


A Piedmont Southern Red Cedar Chest placed in your 

home on 16 days’ free trial, Special epring offer ro- Trial 
tect furs and woolens from moths, mice, dust and damp 
Direet from factory at factory prices. Freight prepaid. 


rite for 64-page finely Mlustrated catale i book, 
Book Free bse ‘ t Ret Coder 7 postpaid, free, Write todas 
| Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 134, Statesville, N.C. 
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ed i he ellar o1 ina icel ul 
lhe equipment usua nsists 

f a gasoline engine, a dvnamo, switch 
ard and storage battery lhe engine 1s 
run tor a short time each da to work the 
yvnamo and venerate electric current 
tored up in the batteries for use 
t night his plan may be alternated and 
the electric energy from the dvnamo used 
supply current direct to the lights and 

he batteries simply maintaimed as an aux 
lilatl supply Storage batteries are pro 
curable which may be charged with suf 
heient current to light the house for ordi 
nary use for as much as six or seven lights. 


i 
‘ hil : | 
em is its adaptability for power supply. 
lhe engine may be used to pump water, 


drive a motor or furnish the ] 
various uses upon the country place 


usuall sixty-eight 


cents a gallon when bought by the barrel, 
at which rate it is figured that the cost per 











\ special advantage for the electric svs 


OW RT ror 
| 


lhe less carefully refined gasoline 
degree is used as 


fuel and costs only from eight to ten 


ixteen-candlepower light per hour is about 
me-tenth of a cent With the greater 
conomy of the tungsten lamps this would 
be materially reduced In figuring the 
size engine required, a ten-horsepower en 
operate one hundred sixteen 
Where there is less 
current demanded in a small 


vine can 
candlepower lights 
cottage or 
bungalow a generator of but two horse- 
power may be procurable that will operate 
eight sixteen-candlepower lights for eight 
hours, or eleven lights for five hours 
‘The Hundred Per Cent Garden 
(Continued from page 201) 

sow much more thickly than the amount of 
space in the row required by the plants 
would indicate to the uninitiated. For in- 
stance, from five to twelve onion seeds to 
the inch are put in when sowing the usual 
amount to the acre, and yet the onions are 
wanted only two or three inches apart. 
Experience will show that this is the only 
wav of making certain of full rows. Some 
seed will fail to germinate, some that ger- 
minate will, on account of one accident o1 
another, fail to make plants. And fungous 
liseases and other enemies of your gar- 
len are sure to get a few more. So vou 
will see that when the seedsman tells vou 
to put five to eight squash seeds or eight 
to fifteen cucumber or muskmelon seeds 














Old Hickory 
Furniture 


For your Lawn or Porch—it’s the 
Best in the World. 


Made from sturdy hickory by hand, 
and gives you more comfort than 


you've ever known before. 


Stands more use and abuse than any 
other furniture made. You can't 
break it. Old Hickory stands expos- 


ure, outdoors summer and winter. 
Two simple rules in caring for Old 
Hickory are: “It needs no care.” To 
clean it, “Turn the hose on it.” No 
other furniture will stand this test. 
That's why you should insist upon 


genuine “Old Hickory.” 


The Old Hickory 
Chair Co. 


504 South Cherry St. 
Martinsville, Indiana 


See that this brand is burned in the wood 




















Fruiting Sizes 
D Ww a r f Send for Catalog. 


A ] es The Elm City Nursery Co. 
p p New Haven, Dept. N, Connecticut 











BOOKLET FREE—‘‘Modern Bathrooms of Character.’’ 
The Trenton Potteries Co. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Sanitary Pottery in the 
U. 8. A. Trentor. New Jersey. 
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Irish Roses ‘Trees, Shrubs 


EVERGREENS and Hardy Perennials 


A complete line of quality stock. Extra Sizes for 
immediate effect. Sizes and prices on request. Catalog. 
ROSEDALE NURSERIES 
Office: 67 Hamilton Place TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
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Inexpensive Summer Furnishings 


Willow Furniture, Summer Rugs, Cottage Curtains and Draperies are 


shown in vast assortment. 


Contracts accepted for complete Interior Furnishings and Decorations. 


Willow Furniture (as ‘llustrated) 


Table 
Sofa, 


Side Chair No. 802 $6.50 
Arm * No. 803 ' 8.75 
Screen No. 806 


These prices do not include Cushions, for which a moderate charge will be made. 
Free delivery within 100 miles of New Yo k 
ments can be made depending on size of order 


McGIBBON & CO. 


3 WEST 37th STREET 
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The Plays of Yesterday 











For the 
are unacquainted with The Thea- 
tre Magazine, 
been 
wealth of pictures 
ment. 

The price of two single copies of 
The 
cents 
edition will be 





Scene in ‘‘ Nobody’s Child ”’ 


Make Friends With 
The ‘*Two in One’’ Number 


benefit of the few who 
two numbers have 
bound in one—containing a 


and entertain- 


Magazine is 70 
Two in One” 


receipt 


Theatre Nh 
This special “ 
sent upon 


RAMA fash- 
ions alter as 
well as dress 

fashions. The 
plays that stirred 
and thrilled us yes- 
terday, would to- 
day probably in- 
cite us to laughter. 


The Theatre Maga- 
zine has always kept 
abreast of the time. 
It takes the reader 
further than the foot- 
lights — behind the 
revealing the 
secrets of the dram- 
atist s workshop. P 


scenes, 


; aad 4 
of 25 cents. We are not + 
selling this special edi- 7 The 
tion. The 25 cents / _ Theatre 
loes not cover the cost Magazine, 
of the paper. We ask 7 16 W. 38th St. 
it as a guarantee 4 New York 
that we are s nd 4 Enclosed 25 cents 
ing it to a a for the special “Two 
lover of the 4 in One’’ Number. 
dramatic s 
Name 
ar t . J iine 
P Address... 
ff City 
7 State 
Ii ” ng leertiser 
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A veritable young Greenhouse Double Glazed 


Frame as well as Double Glazed Sash 


THIS IS ONLY ONE OF OUR GOOD THINGS 








General Office and Works 


Our attention and care in small things should be 
your guarantee for that Greenhouse Conserv- 
atory, or Sun Parlor, you have been thinking 
of. 


Garden Sash | 
King Construction Co. 


Bulletin Number Forty-two tells all about 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

















French & Sons’ Player Pianos 


Art Products of a High Degree of Fxcellence 
and Exceeding Good Value 


With wealth 
Pl yer 
piano-playing 
composition 


French & Sons’ 
technique of 
most difficult 


of tone and unequaled construction, the 
Piano places at your finger-tips the 
ability to sound correctly 


compl te 
the notes of th 
slow leg ilo 


last or staccato or 


out” the ind 


to play loud or soft 


to “bring melody 








subdue the accompaniment 
Any musical effect is pos- 
sible with this player. 

\s a hand-played 
ment, not the 


instru 
faintest trace of 
is noticeable—it is 
As a player the 
French is incomparable. |t 
has many automatic 


mechanism 
superb 


devices 
not posse ssed by other players 
One touch of the hand changes 


it from a player to a hand 
instrument and vice versa, 
locking the keys and bringing 
the pedals into position ill 


und 
an instant 


automatically 
plished in 


iccom- 














The Automatic Music Roll 
Adjuster forces the roll to 
track properly over the bar 


insuring absolutely perfect rendition The pneumatic self-clean- 
ing device on the tracker-bar is another exclusive point of 
excellence. A great many other desirable exclusive to the 
French & Sons’ Player-Piano, are described and demonstrated fully in 
our beautiful illustrated Booklet, sent free to any address Do not 
decide on any piano before you have this booklet. It is our 
business to please you. Write to-day to 


Jesse French & Sons Piano Co. New Castle, Ind. 
“The House of French established in the Piano Business since 1875” 


features, 
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The Oriental Store 











Comfortable Summer Chairs 
| rece Canton, China, come these artistic ex- 
amples of Oriental craftsmanship—"“hour-glass 
chairs suggedting in every line cool and reétful 
repose. Graceful in design, sanitary in congtruction 


The ideal chairs for sum 
mer use. Woven by hand, without a nai! in ther 
entire construction— prices $4.50 to $12 each. 

Send for Beautiful Booklet 


» colors the various designe of these unique chairs 


and imexpensive in price 


Ihustrating 
tables and stools 


A-A-VANTINE-&-CO- 


Broadway and 18th Street 
Heston NEW YORK 
Established $7 Years 





Philadelphia 

















Free Book on 
Lawn Making 








It tells vou how to make 
and care tor a new 
lawn Also tells you 


how to renew an 
old worn-out / 


# 

lawt In fact 
‘ 4 k ¥ " 
‘ A RIVE Fill 
al lata on with 
making and water 

to the 
1m ntaining a 
" : , as desired 
beautitu iawn weight 
tvery home owner 
should have this book 
lt free for the asking. Write for it to-day 


Dunham ‘‘Water-Weight”’ 
Rollers Roll Your Lawn 


Do you know that the most essential tool 
the care of a /awn is a Koller? A roller 
eradicate weeds, discourage moles and 

ants, keep gra from dying out in spots, and 
promote even growth from a hard, smooth 
surface over which the mower will operate to 
perfection Dunham Water-W eaht” Roller 
carina Nollers ire superior to all others 

i hey ire roller bearing and easy to yperate 


Insist on a Dunham. If your dealer does not 


have them, write us For sale by leading 
Hardware and Seed Stores Don't fail to 
write for our Free Book on Lawn Making 


THE DUNHAM COMPANY 
130 FRONT STREET, BEREA, OHIO 


The Largest Roller Manufacturer in the World 
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in a hill where you want only two or three 
plants, he doesn't do it in order that he 
may sell you more seeds, but that he may 
stand some chance of getting your order 
again next season As in the other mat- 
ters connected with planting, however, no 
efinite set of rules can be laid down. The 
gardener must use his judgment and ac- 
cording to the quality of his seed, the con- 
dition of his soil, the favorable or un 
favorable condition of the weather, with 
the eternal chances of injury from insects 
or disease, he must plant more or less 


c 
] 
I 


seed. 

With seeds that require a very long 
time to germinate, such as celery or pars- 
ley, where it is desirable to gain a few 
days’ time in getting the crop started, 
where conditions in the open ground are 
unfavorable for germination, or with 
seed that is so scarce that you wish to 
make every kernel count, the method of 
getting the germination well under way 
before planting is very frequently being 
used with great advantage. I have, for 
instance, gained five days in getting sweet 
corn up by soaking the seed a day and a 
half before planting, in warm water kept 
in a warm place after the water had cooled. 
These seeds may be soaked in tepid water 
until they are swelled but germination has 
not quite taken place, then spread out and 
dried fairly thoroughly, a necessary proc- 
ess which may be hastened by rolling in 
land plaster. Or the germination may be 
carried still further along by rolling the 
seeds in wet newspapers—several thick- 
nesses of old newspapers and an outer cov- 
ering of old bagging—then placing the 
“seed-roll” thus formed in a mild _ heat. 
lake care that it does not dry out, and 
plant in a carefully prepared bed as soon 
as the seeds have sprouted. It is best to 
have a separate package for each kind of 
seed used, as some will sprout more quick- 
ly than others. You must be careful that 
there is not too sudden a change from the 
temperature in which the seed has been 
sprouted and that of the soil in which it is 
to be put 

Probably the most prolific of all causes 
of failure with seed is loose planting. This 
is for two reasons, first, because a cer- 
tain amount of moisture is necessary in 
order to get the seed to sprout, and, sec 
ondly, because the embryo tap root break 
ing through its husk must, in order not to 
perish, issue at once into congenial sur 
roundings. If it first strikes a miniature 
air space in the soil or dry, dusty earth, it 
is likely to die. The seed should be, there- 
fore, so placed in the soil that the earth is 
pressed firmly and closely about it on all 
sides. The best way to do this with large 
seeds such as peas or beans, or even with 
small seeds such as turnips and winter 
cabbage when they are planted in very dry 
weather, is to make the seed firm in the 
bottom of the row before covering. Do 
this with the back of a narrow-bladed hoe 
or with the ball of the foot. The covering 
also should be made firm on the top of the 
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Five Practical Books 
For Art Lovers 





Composition 


By Professor Arthur Wesley Dow 





An authoritative presentation of the syn- 
thetic method of teaching art—the approach 
through design. It considers art as something 
built up of synthetic line, light and dark and 
color. /ilustrated in colors. Net, $4.00 


The Conception of Art 
By Henry R. Poore 





This volume aims to make art comprehensi- 
ble to the majority of mankind by explaining 
simply yet completely the fundamental ideas 
of the subject and the conceptions of different 
people and schools. Many /ilustrations. Net, 
$2.00. 


Pictorial Composition 


and the Critical Judgment of Pictures 
By Henry R. Poore 








The most authoritative presentation of the 
principles of composition as applied by the 
great masters of painting. It is a volume for 
the layman who wishes an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of art, as well as for the photographer 
and artist. //lustrated. Net, $2.00. 


One Hundred Masterpieces 





By John La Farge 


A tour by Mr. La Farge through a collec- 
tion of famous paintings, in which he discusses 
the significance of each in relation to other 
treatments of the same subject without reter- 
ence to schools and other arbitrary. subdi- 
visions. Jllustrated. Net, $5.00 


The Appreciation of Pictures 
By Russel Sturgis 





A popular historical treatise of the world’s 
best paintings. The critical comment on the 
work of the great artists and the comparison 
of their style and standards are of the highest 
value, both to the layman and to the student of 
art. Jllustrated. Net, $1.50. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
Garden City New York 

















CYPRESS prerwci| 


OF COURSE ! 
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Beautiful Lawns 


Lawns that are distinctive; that show early and 
late and all of the time that they are different; 
lawns of wonderful texture; a rich green, velvety 
carpet out of doors; such lawns are made with 


KALAKA 


FERTILIZED GRASS SEED 


Expert b'ending of purest seeds of choice lawn grasses 
in combination with specially prepared natural fertil- 
izer insures best distribution and quick, strong germination. 

Kalaka in 5 lb. boxes at $1.00 express prepaid East 
or $1.25 West of Omaha. Special prices for quantities 
of 50 lbs. and over. Order today. 


Free Booklet “How to Make a Lawn,” 


valuable to every lawn 
maker, sent free if you mention your dealer. 


THE KALAKA CO., 1102 W. 35th Street, Chicago 
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YOU, reader, 
can grow 
chr ysanthe- 
mums as large 
and fancy as shown 
here, if you start 
right. BUY the 
young plants now, 
grow on in pots or 
boxes of soil until 
MAY, then plant out 
in garden, and follow 
our CULTURAL DI- 
RECTIONS. WE will 
send you postpaid by 
parcels post 20 choice 
assorted colors, strong 
plants, for $1.00. OR 
you can make up the 
20 plants, in part, of 
carnation pinks, all colors, geraniums, heli- 
otropes, icepinks, double nasturtiums, 
marguerites, salvias, coleus, or any bedding 
plant you desire. CULTURAL directions 
free with all orders. 


ADDRESS at once THE HARLOWARDEN 
GREENHOUSES, Box 148, Greenport, N. Y. 













































One of 

the simple 
diagrams 
that made 
our ‘‘Little 
Primer’’ so 
easily 
understood 












































That's the story in a nutshell 
ance with vapor-vacuum; 25 per cent 






Our “Little Primer,” 
Be informed, at least. 



















BOOKS ON GARDENING 


Flower Gardens Vegetable Gardens 
Nature Books, Trees, Animals, Poultry 


Send for free descriptive catalogue with prices. 


CASSELL & CO., 45 E.19th St., New York 


THE 


EWANEE 


Private Water Supply Plants 


PuAIEA 


SEND FOR CATALOCL 





on 
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KEWANEE WATER SUPPLY CO 





> A Constant Water Supply 


wire Bi) is easily maintained without expense by a 
RAM 


Operates with three or more gal- 
lons per minute from a stream, ar- 
tesian well or spring, and a head 
or slanting fall of three or more 
feet. Free information on request, 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 2151 Trinity Building, New York 








NEW YORK CITY KEWANEE ,iit. CHICACO 


OWNERS AND BUILDERS 
OF CEMENT HOUSES 


Write for interesting free book telling how cement 
buildings can be successfully painted and water- proofed 
at slight cost. 

It contains color plates showing how CHI-NAMEL 











CEMENTONE will improve the appearance of new cement 
buildings,and make the exterior of old buildings look new. 





REPUB LIC LAWN 
ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
appeals especially to the shrewd 
and critical buyer who wants the 
most as well as tle best for his 
money. The Best Fence money 
and skill can produce. Fabric heavy, 
Strong and close spaced Sag 
proof construction alone makes it 
worth one-fourth more than any 
other Yet the price 
than inferior makes, 

Many patterns—self adjusting 
to uneven ground—easy\ put 
up on wood or tron posts, 


is lower 


REPUBLIC HERCULES GATES 
built with automatic lock; all gal 
vanized Raise Bar holds it firmly 
in any raised position. Frame of 
heavy steel tubing. No holes to weak- 
enit. Heavy fabric held tight by 
stretcher bar. Stock proof Write 
us how much fence you need and 
for FREE Catalog. 

REPUBLIC FENCE & GATE CO., 
37 Republic St., 
N. Chicago, Il, 





THE OHIO VARNISH CO., 8602 Kinsman Rd., Cleveland, O. 








Aake Robinson 
WSlectriclight Baths 
ShrYour Own Home! 

HEALTH, VIGOR, LIFE THRU LIGHT 


Only 2c to 4c for a life-pulsing, invigorating, 
vitality-strengthening Electric Light Bath in 
your own home—taken just as conveniently 
with this Robinson Electric Light Bath Cabinetas 
you would step into and out of a tub. Enter the 
cabinet—turn the switch—and the myriad rays 
of light infuse your whole system with a new, 
lasting feeling of real life. 


Makes a New Being of You 


Gives you all the benefits of the Turkish bath with 
the tonic effect of electric light rays in addition—a 
natural health preserver, for Light is Life. Cleanses 
and keeps the skinclear, 
the body full of vigor, 
the brain quick and ac- 
tive. 

A Free Book, hand- 
somely illustrated, giv- 
ing complete informa- 
tion about Life Thru 
Light, and describing in 
detail this wonderful 
Cabinet, is ready to be 
senttoyou. Besureyou 
write for it—a postal 
card will do—today. 


Robinson Electric Mfg. Co., 
425 Robinson Bidg., TOLEDO, 0. 
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coal saved. 





























All “open” 
Vapor, steam and 
work against an 


of 15 pounds to the square inch 


Why We Are Able to Guarantee 
25 Per Cent. Saving on Coal 


heating systems (that is, straigh 


hot water) must const 


outside atmospheric 


Enough coal must be burned to bring the water 


ip to 212 degrees 
the 15 pounds 


F., the boiling point, to over 
itmospheric pressure With 


Vapor-Vacuum Heating 
Kriebet W System 


instead of an atmospheric resistance, there is a pat 

tial-vacuum assistance to draw and hold the vapor 
in the line. 
This is the big reason we can guarantee the saving 
of 25 per cent. in coal. 
resistance with steam, straight-vapor and hot-water; assist 
Valves are c 
of the radiators, and are quickly regulated to give any degree of heat 


onveniently placed at the top 


written so anybody can understand it, will be mailed free upon request 


Vapor Vacuum Heating Company 
880 Drexel Building, Philadelphia 








| Rare Climbing “°2'", Pot Grown 
Hydrangea, 


Send for, Catalog. = 


The Elm City Nursery Co. 
lew Haven, #Dept..N, Connecticut 
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Made to order—to exactly match | 


the color scheme of any room 


“You select the color—we'll make 
the rug.”” Any width—seainless up 
to 16 feet. Any length. Any color 
tone—soft and subdued, or bright 
and striking. Original, individual, 
artistic, dignified. Pure wool or 
camel's hair, expertly woven at 
short notice. Write for color card. 
Order through your furnisher. 


Thread & Thrum Workshop 


Auburn, New York 















Sample 
of sta 













In writing to advertisers please mention House anp GarbEN, 


Leading Druggists sell it. 
Accept no Substitute ! 


cents in stamps. 
Lanman & Kemp Ff 
135 Water Street 
New York @ 
i] on 





‘eg 


“Murray \ 


AND 


LANMANSS 


Florida Water 


This fragrant and refresh- 
ing toilet perfume, in use 
for a century, makes the 
daily batha luxury and 
a supreme delight. 


\ 





sent on receipt 
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) in the same manner, both to « mpact 3 
{ 1 : 
‘ ind ft nark the row é 
lt ust be vet bvious, even to the be 
gvinner. that the different habits of growth 
f the various vegetables demand ditterent 
el f of pl inting the \ carrot oc 
THT e four inches of space. a cab- 
ure KI t juare teet nore, and 
| I Tl Till ’ i) t] sixte © . 
Te nnins ves rie ixteen t Howto in Eng 
square feet allotted to it and then Lawn and a perfect Garden 
t ( it | calls rupa 
) ’ le, necessarily require different 
metho of planting \lost of the root 
i irrots, radishes, beets, tur 
etc.. are planted in drills or continu 
vhere they are grown as close HE L WNS OF OL ENGL ND 
wether as thev can be without too much T A D A 
, \ ‘ ‘ , —_ , ‘| ' are famous for their wonderful perfection and durability. 
ro ing? lost of the leat c1 ps, Such as Such lawns may be had here if real 
ibbage or lettuce, are set in rows where IMPORTED ENGLISH LAWN GRASS SEED 
the plants, though put at regular intervals is used. This seed is the result of centuries of selection. 
: , , : No weed seeds or coarse grasses in it. Hardy 29 and fine in texture 
ipart, Nave prac tically all the cultivating, and beautiful in color. We have handled this seed for 
tet . rr more than one hundred years. We import the choicest 
is W ith aris, clone in one cirect1 n. rhe juality only, with seed for shady places a specialty. 
ne crops. such as cucumbers. squashes, Write for free Booklet. 
: ed f tl f ; . “‘How To Seed & Keep A Beautiful Lawn’”’ 
nelons and most o ie fruit crops, such as 
; . + 
mmatoes and pole-beans, are planted in Barwell’s Agricultural Works 
hills—usually at equal distances apart each Madison and Sands Sts., Waukegan, Ill. 
vav and alwavs fal! enough apart to allow Established at Leicester, England, in 1800. 
} 
of cultivation in both directions 
The Willowcraft Shops | have taken this matter up at length be- ° Seven to Eight Feet Speci- 
. ‘ol Engl 1 sh mens. Heavy Pot Grown 
North Cambridge, Mass. cause it is the most important thing which Send for Catalog. 
+) g carde ow has to master a The Elm City Nursery Co. : 
ad he be gyinnel in § i dening | is It t Vv y New Haven, Dept. N, Connecticut 
and because lack of skill in this matter, ) 
/ )\ X , Y given a suitably prepared soil, 1s, | believe, O N Cc 
(; A the CAaUSs¢ of more failure and disc urage- M DER LADIOLUS 
‘ ‘ I am again offering to my old friends and new customers 
—_— ment than any other one thing the finest kinds of gladiolus bulbs to be had, the kind that 
2 , take premiume wherever offered and surprise and delight 
lor detailed intormation as to the needs the people. Not only Groff’s Hybrids, but all other sorts i 
‘ ; , ‘e ; that are first class, including the best new named sorts and | 
and requirements ot each individual vergc- some never before offered. Fifty selected flowering size | 
FOUR. Card = sold t] ; npany 1" | lantin table bulbs, postpaid, for 530 cents. . 
| te ; ith tabie see Ww accol iF ple tl “ROX H” 
Agistic Pottery selected on page 2&2 GEO. Ss. WOODRUFF, INDEPENDENCE, LOWA 
nthe Ga way ( tron ! SY ss, . 
! re Mater lo get early crops ol such veg retables as 
nd for our Catalogue of lettuce, cabbage and beets and to get satis- Euro ean Fine Specimens 
che Sat othe oer factorv results with such late things as p Send for Catalog. 
Car ey pother he rratotta ‘ > . m B e e c The Elm City Nursery Co. 
. dent late cabbage, cauliflower, celery and so New Haven, Dept. N, Connecticut 
LOWAY* -RRA COlTA Co. forth, it is necessary to set out and to 
4718 ff iT ST j ? 2; 7 1] S . starte aa ‘ . tlie 
218 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. PA. transplant plant already tarted. INSECTICIDE—TUV—FUNOICIDE 
a lhe distance apart for the rows and tor 
(Carden an a . 
Pusaheuse the plants in the rows for the various veg- Do Y Insects 
Guasantesd, to stand ang etables is given in the table on page 282. 0 lour Fungi 
Marbles, Terra = Dotta \s with seed sowing, you should have a TreesSuffer Unhealing Wounds 
Benche oot) Dial re » } ] ~ in) ( rres “epare Ss — . . 
Benenes, Sun Dial fer perfectly sm th and freshly prepared sut From | Diseased Fruit 
FLOESE LOOORRS Fiower Hoxes Mantels, face \lark out yvour rows with absolute . 
14% Leaingten Ave, Stat nes Reliefs, et ° 1 . Rabbits 
ond 191 BK, 6O0h Me, ae Jn ee straightness, not only because it will look Se = ” 
NEW YORK The best copies of the best better but because you will find it of the IF SO USE TUV 
Het. years originals : , : 
eatest assistance in cultivating during which is in _use throughout Germany, 
Large Specimens the entire season where it is RE¢ OMMENDED BY GOV- 
| White- Fl. for Catalog ne entire ar a , ERNMENT AND CITY OFFICIALS. 
Do wood The Elm City Nursery Co. With many of the P ants that are set ou Phis TREE PONIC makes your ORCH 
g New Haven, Dept. N, Connecticut in rows, unless the garden has received ARD HEALTHY AND EFFICIENT. 
en the heaviest kind of a dressing of rich Write to 
ior Lege eacel | awns nanure, it is a very good plan to give the RUSSELL. PROELL & RUSSELL 
’ plants an extra quick and strong start by Box 493, Keene, N. H. 
and OF: bwe lsat a “manuring in the hill.” I do this very 
quickly and easily by marking out the 
With their wonderful colors and delicious perfumes: rows and opening a small furrow with the THE 
their luscious berries and tender greens depend upon , , h ki 
natural fertilizer. The best soil will fail unless it is ow-and-wheel-hoe attachment, marking 
kept rich and fertile with | fF th _ row dr /pping the require “d JONES & HAMMOND 
i) = &€ (iss 5. ‘ . 
Wizard Brand Sheep Manare amount of the compost to be used where Underground Garbage Receiver 
_ each plant is to be set, and then covering Solves Your Garbage Troubles 
rae; >. -o3 it in again with the wheel-hoe, thus leav- The Receiver Without a Fault. 
~ One Barrel Equals Two he ing avery small, low ridge W ith the earth CONSTRUCTED ON SCIENTIFIC 
By Wagon Loads Barnyard Manure iy in the best possible condition tor rapid PRINCIPLES 
° E { ore cy < sc , cy - ~ ‘TOSS oy ale | a i y } rr? > 
OS 83 Z Les and th or ugh plant etting. Phe = rr sale by leading hardware 
1 for S00 Ts barrel oa cast of Onnain. marks still left between the rows will in- dealers, or write to manufac- 
4.00 otal auantiee balsas endl Free Book- dicate the direct point at which the plants turers for circulars and prices. 
oon sent for your name on a postal. : . + 
LVERIZED MANURE CO. ? are to be set. Before JONES & HAMMOND 
oF Union t Steck Yards hicago . METETTENS: N M 
Wizard Brand is sold by Seedemes sed Garden Supply Houses (Continued on page 352) 75-79 Newburn Ave.,Medford,Mace 
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$92.50 — OUR PRICE : 
FOR NEXT 30 DAYS! Band With 











We now offer the Edwards “Steelcote” 
Garage (1913 Model), direct-from-factory, for | I ] f t! 
$92.50. But to protect ourselves from advanc- ree ang Se oOo . 
‘ $ r st we et 1 time imiut 1 t tier, 
a an eee No Creeping Insect Escapes 
rs Its Sticky, Deadly Grip! 
Edwards Fireproof GARAGE a vs siiaatigs teh 
_ Quickly Set Up Any Place rhe destroying army is coming! 
eproof uctur us Don’t wait until you see the vanguard. 
ty : : te yrotectio1 om snea tl ves, } 1ders ° a kT 6 
ive. Htiteieen ceediamee. “fr sane tae: Shae. dak te Band your trees with Tree Tanglefoot 
Soe manthiy garner reek. Save s time. work, worry and two weeks before the Gypsy, Brown-tail 
Simple, complete directions furnished. Absolutely rust: and Tussock Moth Caterpillars, Canker 
p! t | ts ar scams permanent] tight ’racticall y “4° S bs 4 
aia (pl nye Eo maya Ege A agg mee Worms, Climbing Cut Worms and Bag 
iperent, Danae ter saw-2e Gee largest scene Worms begin their ravaging work. 
Satis! tio! ruarantced ’ostal sent to-da | gs new . . H 
ae Sees oe Se eee , a Easily and Quickly Applied 
“THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. i Foon: cctesk ghvtieitah tien ts Mabe. Mae, TR ;LEFOOT 
700-750 Eggleston Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio With ° Wooden Paddle ; ponciy Sel — mua 


an P > ‘ A saved the tree on the left. Moths stripped tree on right 
Tree Tanglefoot is harmless and the only 


sure and safe protective. One pound makes 
about nine lineal feet of band. One coating 
lasts three months and longer in any tem- . 

perature, rain or shine —remains sticky and Sold by Reliable Seed Houses 
powerful twenty times as long as any other Prices: One-pound cans, 30c; three-pound 
substance. Needs no mixing —just open the cans, 85c; ten-pound cans, $2.65; twenty-pound 
can and apply. Will not soften or run down’ cans, $4.80. Write today for valuable free 
the trunks of the trees. Absolutely prevents booklet and name of nearest dealer. 


THE O. & W. THUM COMPANY, Dept. L4, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Manufacturers of Tanglefoot Fly Paper and Tree Tanglefoot (2) 


any creeping, crawling pests trom harming 
your trees. 

















Haven’t You Ever Wished 


that you could save your back copies of HOUSE & GARDEN? Of course you have. You like to read the magazine 
each month and would be glad to save every issue if you could only find some way to take care of them. Wel, here is 


what you want—a i , ° 
Big Ben Binder 


to hold your loose copies and put them into volume form. Big Ben is a strong and handsome cover, bound in deep, rich 
brown and stamped in gold, and will accommodate six copies of HOUSE & GARDEN. 
tical—just the binder you have been wishing for. 

‘We are prepared to send you a Big Ben for HOUSE & GARDEN at once, prepaid for $1.2 


McBRIDE, NAST @ CO. 


It is simple, strong and prac 


Union Square, New York 








































Learn the Hardy Plants 
From Farr’s New Book 
A hardy garden is a place of tender \ } 
memories. It has a charm ; { | 
allitsown. And there is a | 
: personality ind sense of com- | 
panionship about the plants that 
bloom there that make us 
become attached to them | ' 
I love the hardy plants, { 
ind if you love them as I \ 
do you will want my new i 
book, “Farr’s Hardy Plants.” 
Sent Free to Lovers of Flowers 
I want to share with you the superb Villa D’Este, Tivoli, Italy 
collections that have made Wyomissing This splendid garden of the Old World shows admirably 
famous. I want you to know how my what delightful effects can be secured by a proper selection 
fields of Peonies and Poppies have and arrangement of garden ornament. You, too, can enjoy Jk 
developed into the most complete col- the exquisite pleasure of just such a garden furnished with id si, 3 
lection of these plants in existence exact reproductions of masterpieces of sculpture or original Sinai 
for I couldn’t be satisfied otherwise. I designs in Pompeian Stone. —— — 
want you to know my brilliant Phloxes, Our collection of over 1,500 models: of vases, fountains. sun dials. statu iia 
stately De Iphiniums and other hardy ary, benches and other garden furniture presents unlimited possibilities in \ hd gts 
plants—let me send you my Book of the decoration of your estate. Mantels and Hall Ornaments for interior use. Roescsenean:. « 7 
Hardy Plant spec ialties (illustrated in Our handsome illustrated catalogue is sent free on reé ques 
colors) that tells all about them. It is 
oc sons nter, THE ERKINS STUDIOS **'22¥2:* 
BERTRAND H. FARR, Wyomissing Nursery Astoria, L. I. New York 
106 Garfield Ave.,Wyomissing, Pa. The Largest Manufacturers of Ornamental Stone 
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American Fence 
Construction Co. 
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PERENNIALS, DAHLIAS, ROSES 
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TAPPAN FLOWER GARDENS, Tappan, New York 


Smoky Fireplaces 


Made to Draw 


Payment Conditional on Success 


FREDERIC N.WHITLEY “eae 


210 Fultoa Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Heating Ventilating—Air Filtration 


Rhododendrons 











Hardy Varieties 
Send for Cata re 

The Elm City Nursery Co. 

Dept. N, 






New Haven, Connecticut 











the whole 
y and better than you ever thought of Cuts the 
( grease and rolis the lawn in one operation. Easiest 
{ 

















Here, at last is the very that home 
owners, Park Superintendents, Greens Committee 
men and others interested in big lawns or parks 
have been looking for Never again is it neces 
sary to have the lawn tracked up by horses pulling 
@ lawn mower—nor need the beau of your place 
be marred because the 
cut eo little in a day 


BRODESSER AUTO-MOWER 


lawn can be quicker, che 


man-power 


With the 


mowers an 


mowed aper 


running, cleanest cutting power mower ever in 

vented Weighs only about 1200 lbs 

kill the grass. Simply and 

} Steers by means of front 

suspension gives flexibility Is not expensive anid 

will pay for itself by the great saving of labor. 
Write today for Free Booklet 


complete illustration. 


and does not 
substantially made 
wheels. Three-point 


description and 
Mailed free 


giving 


BRODESSER MFG. CO- 
Burieigh and Well Sts 
Milwaukee, Whe. 








Grow An Old 
Kentucky Lawn 


You can have a lawn 
beautiful and vel- 
vety as those for 


which the Blue Grass 
State is famed, 
use the genuine 


Seal of Kentucky 


if you 


Lawn Seed 


Direct from the Blue Grass State. Grown, 
and cleaned by people who know how. 
of enthusiastic users are enjoying the 
lawn it produces—why not you 1 Ib. bag 30c; 4 
lb. bag $1.00; 9 lbs. $2.00; 14 Ibs. $3.00; all pre 
id One pound is sufficient for 300 square feet. 
irder today Interesting folder free upon request. 


BLUE GRASS SEED CO., Sta. F, Covington, Kenton Co., Ky. 


selected 
Hundreds 
beautiful 











Little 
Grands. 


This magnificent quality of tone 
:; ' 


of the val sound boara al 


, 
rt cata 


‘ 





Unequalled and Unchanging 


\ tone of the rarest beauty, sympathetic and 
of marvelous singing quality ; 
ous, 
that 
grand, and imparting to the grand a depth and 
vibratory power never before equalled 
ire the characteristics of the 


Melodigrand 


Is pro 


ther exclusive and patented features of construction 


matled 


HENRY & S. G. LINDEMAN, 5th Avenue at 142nd Street, New York 


luced 


Tone 


full, round and 
Giving to the upright all the quali- 
have heretofore been confined to the 


these 


Uprights. 
Players. 


| and made unchanging by reason 


aL request 
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The plants you set, whether you grow 
them yourself or buy them, should be 
thrifty, short and stocky. Tall, spindling 
plants are almost sure to wilt or “lop over” 
and be very much delayed in getting a start 
even if they do finally pull through. In 
addition to being the right size and shape 
they should furthermore be thoroughly 
hardened off by exposure to the air by 
night and day for several days before set 
ting out. All the plants which may be 
safely set at an early time, April first to 
May fifteenth, belong in the hardy class 
and cannot be injured by a few degrees of 
frost after setting out, if they have been 
thoroughly hardened as suggested above. 
Last year the thermometer went down to 
fourteen degrees below freezing and the 
ground was frozen stiff every morning for 
several days in succession after we set out 
our early cabbages, but in spite of the 
cheerful prediction of all our neighbors 
that they would be absolutely lost, almost 
every plant came through and we had the 
satisfaction of having the earliest cabbages 
anywhere about. On the coldest mornings 
we watered them with cold water to give 
them a chance to thaw out before the di- 
rect rays of the sun struck them. 

The day before you expect to plant, give 
all the flats in which the plants are grow- 
ing a thorough soaking, so that the soil 
therein will be in a good moist condition, 
but not muddy, when you are ready to 
work. Furthermore, if the plants are 
pretty large and tall and the leaves of 
good size, it will pay well to trim them 
back about one-third, as this makes them 
much more convenient to handle and not 
so likely to wilt after setting. 

Having all in readiness, and your rows 
marked out, take the plants out of their 
flats carefully, having left as good a ball 
of earth as possible with each one. This 
will be easily accomplished if the soil is in 
the proper condition, but if it is too dry or 
wet you will have difficulties. Dis 
tribute the plants along the row or carry 
them at your side in a basket, in either 
case being careful not to take out so many 
that they will begin to get dry and warm at 
the roots before you can put them into the 
soil—a precaution that is especially needed 
if the dav happens to be very bright or 
windy. Where it is possible, a cloudy day 
or late afternoon should be selected. 

With the fingers, trowel or dibble make 
a hole big enough to take the ball of 
and earth without crowding them, and 
deep enough so that when the plant is set 
and the soil filled around it, it will be cov- 
ered one-half to two-thirds the length of 
the stem. The taller the plant the deeper 
it should be set. Pack the earth firmly 
down upon and against the roots with the 
fingers and knuckles of both hands. When 
you are through the plant should stand up 
as straight and firmly as if it had been 
growing there. When you have finished 
the row go back over it and pack each 
plant still more firmly down into the soil, 
pressing the ball of the foot close to the 
stem on either side and bearing down with 
all your weight. 


too 


roots 
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WILSON’S OUTSIDE VENETIANS 


°* BLIND AND AWNING COMBINED 


Fortown and countryhouses. Very desirable and artistic. 
Easily operated frominside. Admitair, excludesun rays. 


{SPECIAL OUTSIDE VENETIANS 


for porches and piazzas, exclude the sun; admit the breese 
Virtually make an 
outdoorroom. Orders 
should be placed 
NOW for Spring or 


Summer delivery. 
Write for Venetian 
Catalogue No. 

Jas. G.Wilson Mfg.Co. 
1,3 and 5W. 29th St. 
New York 
Also inside Venetians. 
Rolling Partitions, Roll- 
ing Steel Shutters, Bur- 
glar and Fireproof Steel 
Curtains, Wood Block 

Wilson's Porch and Piazza Blinds Floors 











Lasts 


Murphy Varnish, 373-,, 




















GLADIOLI, CANNAS, 
DAHLIAS, LILIES. 


We are the largest growers of these 
fin the world, and are headquarters for 
new classes, new forms, new colors, 


The CHOICEST and BEST at Lowest Pria 5 
FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEEDS. 

Special stocks of standard varieties and 
many startling Novelties. : 






BULBS, PLANTS, FRUITS.. The very "4% 
newest, choicest and best Roses, Ferns, 
Shrubs. new Everbearing Strawberries, Etc. 
LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, 
Floral Park, N. Y. 








GARDEN FURNITURE 


Benches, Chairs, Tables, 


Arbors, Trelliage, Per- 
golas, Posts and Post- 
heads, Rose Temples, etc. 


Send for new catalog of many designs 





North Shore Ferneries Co. 
BEVERLY, MASS. 




































TETTENBORN 
SOLID PORCELAIN 
REFRIGERATORS 


Food compartments of One Piece 
of Genuine Solid Porcelain , 
Ware an inch thick—with 
rounded Corners and Edges. 

Without Joints or Cracks. 
Its really a large china dish, 


permanently pure white, unstainable, always sanitary. 
Guaranteed against Cracking or Breaking. 
Perfect Circulation of pure cold dry air maintained 
with least ice consumption, account construction and 
five inch thick solidly insulated walls. Smooth, Solid 
Oak Case, no thin loose panels. Many distinctive 


and effective features. 
































Made in many sizes. 
Special ones to order. 
Send for Catalogue, 


and let us tell you all. 
Make careful com- 
parison; know why 
they are absolutely 
safe and the best in 
every way. 
TETTENBORN & CO. 
CINCINNATI 








e Ins Speciment Sizes 


R a r Send for Catalog. 


3 The Elm City Nursery Co. 
L t i acs New Haven, Dept. N, Connecticut 








HORSFORD’S 


Cold Weather Plants 
and Flower Seeds that grow 


Be sure and get Horsford’s free 
catalogue before buying plants 
or seeds. You save money and 
get better stock. A long list of 
the best kinds to select from, 
all tried in cold Vermont. 
Plants, shrubs, trees, vines, 
wild flowers, hardy ferns. 


F.H. HORSFORD 


Charlotte, Vermont 














LL the conveniences you associate 
with a hot closet and plate 
warmer are doubled when you have a 


PROMETHEUS 
Electric Food and Plate Warmer 


Keeps food warm between courses 
Warms Plates for next course 


It preserves the delicacy in food and 
keeps the “after theatre bite” fresh and 
appetizing—a useful and handsome. aid 
to good living. 





May we send you our Booklet? 


The Prometheus Electric Co. 
223 East 43rd St. New York City. 
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ar. ewes wal 
Roofed with fireproof 
-ast forever. 


“Century” 


Asbestos 
Never require paint 





Shingles. 


OU gain four peculiar advantages 
by roofing with Asbestos ‘‘Century”’ 
Shingles. They are the first practical 
light-weight roofing made of re-enforced 
concrete. They are absolutely fire-proof. 


Unaffected by weather conditions. 
painting—No repairing. 


No 


Their durability increases with age. 


Last forever. 


Write for names of representative roofers who 
can supply Asbestos *‘Century’’ Shingles, and 


Booklet, ** Roofing: A Practical Talk.”’ 


KEASBEY & MATTISON CO., Factors 


Dept. C, Ambler, Penna. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
of the United States 











Convenient —: Sanitary 
With our Extension Stem 
No stooping to turn heat on or off 
Our patent wood wheel with 
door-knob finish is made to 
match the trim of room — no 
plates or screws to catch dust 
or burn the hands when turning. 


Can be installed without aid 


of a mechanic. 





WRITE. FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
J. O’MEARA, Inc. 
103 Walker St., N. Y. 
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The’ Stanley Works | 
| § NEW BRITAIN CONN. 
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STANLEY'S 


BALL BEARING HINGES 


Write for Booklet “Properly Hung Doors” 
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Flower Gardening 


BY H. S. ADAMS 


vell worth 


he ithority 


usewives’ garde 


i tlemen of Virginia, « 


ns of 


yf 
nak ee 
eae] \ se ted list of volumes which should be in the library of every garden 
over, the experienced as well as the one whose knowledge of such 
= att in the formative Stage. 


Old-Fashioned Gardening 


s given us a notable work in this book a work that 


the d 


It tel 
I 


; 





The Gardener and the Cook 


BY H. S. ADAMS 


THE HOUSE and GARDEN 
“MAKING” BOOKS 


Each 50c. net 


Postage 5 Cents 
MAKING A LAWN, by Luke J. Doogue 


MAKING A GARDEN TO BLOOM THIS YEAR 
y Grace Tabor 


MAKING PATHS AND DRIVEWAYS, by C. H 
Miller 


The Book of Annuals 


BY HENRY H 


MAKING THE GROUNDS ATTRACTIVE WITH 
SHRUBBERY, by Grace Tabor 


SAYLOR ee A GARDEN OF PERENNIALS, by 


C. Egan 
MAKING A ROSE GARDEN, by Henry H. Saylor 
MAKING A ROCK GARDEN, by H. 8. Adams 
MAKING A BULB GARDEN, by Grace Tabor 


MAKING A TENNIS COURT by George E 
Wals! 
MAKING A POULTRY HOUSE, by M. Robert 


Conover 


S 


MAKING A GARDEN WITH HOTBED AND 
COLDFRAME, by ( i. Mille: 


MAKING A WATER GARDEN by Wi 
I 


lam 
ker 











The Landscape Gardening Book 
BY GRACE TABOR BY F. F. 


mac ical 
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BY F. F 


Home Vegetable Gardening . ROCKWELL 


McBride, Nast (@ Co., Publishers 








pl 


Gardening Indoors and Under Glass 
ROCKWELL 


Let’ $ “Make a Flower ‘ii 


RUlceE \ vants to raise s own veut lLlere is the most charming megan Pag ee age ag ein eoeee a br 
wy SSN t I looked statement, but u will agree with it after you have read the book 
wit! ll its information It makes y hands fairly itch for a sends and a packet of seeds 
t vegetables, Chis book is beautifully made, on tinted paper with illustrations from 
graphs in sepia ane it is decorated by Frank VerBeck. 


Satan pre New York City 


ing, and one that has been done so well that 


the prim New Engl 








BY GRACE TABOR 


} 


s of the gardens of the English Cavalier gen 
and dooryards, of the Dutch 
New Amsterdam, of Spanish influences in the 

nd, finally, it tells how to make gardens 
eping with houses that have come down to us 


I $2.00 net: postag 


16 


Lilies—A Garden Monograph 
BY H. S. ADAMS 


his is the 1 series of | WeER \ION 
GRAPHS which deal in an instructive and au 
thoritative way with the more important tam- 


first in 


lies of popular flowering plants. Mr. Adams 
vho is well known as a writer on horticultural 
ubjects, has given us in this book the | 
word on the lily its classification, the pecu- 
iarities of varieties, and its culture 
im the garden The volume is on 
h 1 1 be it wary I eve in ( 

va cnerl 

! S1.00 et: 


The Carden Primer 


BY GRACE TABOR 


\ ] k lavs the broad fom lation ft 
| gardening knowledge It makes w 
fully clear the “ why” and “how” of all sucl 
hings as pruning, fertilizing, sowing seeds, 
plants and shrubs, nomenclature and all sucl 
things, and all without any assumptior1 g 
lening knowledge mn the part of the reader 
aken as a whole, this is the one indispensable 
k for the gardening amateur, a fact wh 
ttested by the many thousands t h 
et Id 
/ f tted $1.00 et 


The Garden in the Wilderness 


BY A HERMIT (Hanna Rion) 


\ fascinating story of untry home and 
ts garden in the making Che author tells in 
form and with a wealth of humor 
keen philosophy how she and Bently, her artist 
husband, reclaimed a New Jersey wilderness 
and made it into a garden spot. It is an in 
spiration to the lite of the real out-of-doors 

strated. $1.50 net; postage, 16 


BY HANNA RION 


ited. $1.35 net; postage 4c. 
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Mietber hig on Sale 


Gleaming like a great shop window set in the heart of Paris 
a window filled with the choicest Spring creations of the 
most notable designers—is this newest number of Vogue. 


In it you will find the characteristic touch of each Parisian master mil- 
liner—the verve and charm of Carlier, the forceful originality of Paul 
Poiret, the ever-fascinating conceptions of Suzanne Talbot, the subtle 
witchery of Georgette and Alphonsine. 


But it 1s not alone for the pleasure of looking through its pages that you 
will want this Millinery number of Vogue. You will want it as a straight 
business investment that will pay for itself a hundred times over. 


Soon, now, you are going to pay $20, $40, $60 for a Spring hat. 
For this $20, $40, $60, you will receive a few dollars’ worth of 
straw, velvet, ribbons, trimmings~—all the rest of your money will 
go for style and correctness, If your choice is not correct, your 
money is worse than wasted! 


By paying twenty-five cents for the Vogue Millinery number, you can 
insure yourself against wasting a single penny of your Spring hat money. 
In your own home, far from the confusion of the milliner, Vogue will 
spread before you, not a few hats from your local stores, but a magnificent 
display of authoritative models made by the world’s best designers and 
endorsed by Vogue as correct. 


Say to your newsdealer tod ty,“ sive me a copy of the Spring 
Mil linery number of Vogue.” And by the way, it might be well 
to ask him at the same time to reserve for you a copy of the 


Spring Fashions Number 


(On Sale April 9th) 


This issue is, perhaps, the most valuable of the whole year. What 
the Millinery Number is to Spring hats, this number is to all else a 
woman wears. It is the final say—the culmination of the Spring 
Mode. Every great designer of Paris is represented with his latest 
and best offerings—Worth, Paquin, Donnot, Drescoll, Callot, Poiret, 
Jeanne Hall, Francis. Evolved in the crystallizing and saner mood 
of the later Spring, the models may be safely accepted as the 
authoritative fashions for 1913. 
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SETTING YOU STRAIGHT 


bein ON THE U-BAR 


was warn ly wel- 


t on greate imount o ligh it gave to the pl ints 
gardeners Results were obtained, never before 
en possibl Because of their graceful attractiveness, people built 
who had always refused to consider other houses, con- 

ise we structed other ways 

Finally, imitators of course came, and other concerns began 
I I ! irved eave houses that looked somewhat like the U-Bar 
Phe irved eaves es woking like them, however, is the only way they are 
most casual comparison will convince you of this. 


-U- BAR GREENHOUSES 


PIERSON U-BAR CO 


ONE MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 
CANADIAN OFFICE, 10 PHILLIPS PLACE. MONTREAL 








-Bar curved eave house is the 
No one else 
sar houses—it’s a patented 

It’s a construction entirely 
other, superior in 


The only U 
one built with the U-Bar 
can build U- 
construction 
different from any 
many ways 

Knowing now, what you do know, you 
will want to know still more about 
U-Bar houses before putting your money 
in any other. 

We hope you will at once seek us for 


just such information 























ous tints and shades 


Fab-Rik-O-Na 
Woven Wall Coverings 
Art, Krait and Kord Ko-Na 


includ 
Dyed Burlaps and other fabric 
hang s. Write tor samples of Shadow 

and our booklet, “Art and 
Utility in Decoration,” 


H. B. WIGGIN'S SONS CO., 


218 Arch St., Bloomfield, N. J. 





Plant White Pine 


Look at this Picture! 


White We have 


HO 
WY 25,000.000 





Pine 

planted ve healthy 
28 years. 4 forest trees 
Timber White 
alone Pine, 
oy — Pine 

ee orwa 

an acre. White Pine Planted 28 Years nd 


Our stock is vigorous, hardy and free from 
disease; grown from selected seed. Prices very 


reasonable. Write today. A postal card will do 


Keene Forestry Association 
Keene, N. H. 


in oriting ¢ advertisers pleas mene 
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Orchards 
Madeto Pay 


Increase your yield. Im- 
prove the quality. Make 
two dollars grow where one 
grew before by using the most 
scientific orchard methods. This book 


“The Why and How of Orchard Success” 


may be worth hundreds of dollars to you. 
Gives the best methods of budding, grafting, 
pruning and cultivating. Tells how to pre- 
vent mould, mildew, scale, scab, etc., also 
how to spray vegetables and shade trees. 


A MINE OF INFORMATION FOR 50 CENTS 
Send for it today. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP Co. 
606 Grand Ave. Eimira, N. Y. 
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WATCH THE FINISH 


To obtain the most lasting and satisfactory 
results use— 












A. P. PAINTS A. P. FLATLAN (Flat Wall Finish) 
\. P. ENAMELS A. P. VARNISHES 


A. P. Products Are a Standard of Perfection 
The Atlas Paint Co., 101 Park Avenue, New York 


See Sweets Catalog, Pages 1780-1781. 























Why Not Make This Summer the Most 
Comfortable you have known? 


You can rob summer of much of its discomfort if you have in your home the comfort and convenience of a Brunswick Refrigerat- 
ing Plant. It is not simply an added luxury nor an over-refinement. It is a real necessity in the modern home. There is just as good 
a reason for it as for an up-to-date heating plant. 


~ BRUNSWICK Household (oneicing Plants 





dk Wi with the muss, the damp smell and germ-laden air from ice for the table is made every day. Your man can run a Brunsw Plant 
inelting ice, the constantly varying temperature in the refrigerator without difficulty, and with but a few minutes’ attention daily, It takes up 
w:th spoiling of food and the dependence on the ice crop. It pre- little room and can be located in the basement or other convenient place 
serves a constant temperature 10 degrees lower than that from ice. your plant will be designed especially for your home. We guarantee satis- 
| kept in cold, v, sweet air—the ideal hygienic condition, Pure faction. 

There are over 1300 Brunswick Plants in use—some in the finesthouses in the country. Your architect will wick 
recommend it for its sin i ity and economy, the result of years of specialization. pns 

WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET and Get Your Brunswick Installed Before Hot Weather Arrives 


BRUNSWICK REFRIGERATING Co., 103 Jersey Ave., New Brunswick, N. J. 


Iu writing to advertisers please mention Llouse & GaRDEN. 
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Real Kstate\\# 
































286 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 





ing the property sent on request. 











New York is a 


: Pe Waterfront Property 


For residence purposes near 
rarity, for 
-- practically every tract is incor- 
porated in one or another of the larger private estates. 


GREAT NECK & ren in 0 ld f Lon ISLAND 


offers the man in comfortable circumstances the only opportunity to 
secure real waterfront without purchasing an extensive estate. 
ground, splendid old trees and varied outlook provide a variety of sites for 
attractive homes, and the property restrictions and conditions of purchase 
insure a community of refined and congenial people. 

The half timbered houses (Edward King, Architect) now building at GRENWOLDE 
are modern adaptations of the always charming thatched cottages of rural England. 


They are notable for comfort and convenience in interior arrangement. Changes in 
plan may still be made if desired. 


A booklet fully describing GRENWOLDE, with floor plans and full directions for reach- 


Your inquiry will have prompt and courteous attention. 


Telephone 


PAUL V. SHIELDS tex Memier sa. 











The rolling 





ake 0 


“FIELDSTON” 
Riverdale =- on=-Hudson 


Provides the opportunity to purchase residential plots or house: ‘ 
amid agreeable surroundings, with all improvements supplied. 


COUNTRY HOMES IN NEW YORK CITY | 


Reached in a5 minutes from g2nd Street, by automobile, by subwa ay 
to Van Cortlandt, or by New York Central trains, both divisions 


Booklet B and circular on application 


DELAFIELD ESTATE INC. 


27 CEDAR STREET 
Telephone John 277 NEW YORK CITY 
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COME tOQ-""— 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 
LIFE’S WORTH LIVING UP HERE 














High altitude, dry air, good water, and a 
beautiful country. I sell Farms, Estates, 
Homes and Manufacturing Sites. All 
kinds and prices. Let me know what kind 
of property you are looking for. 


I'l send Ulustrated booklet. 


GEO. H. COOPER, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Reem 210 Agricultural Bank Building 


service 



















Princeton 
| Make your home in this charming residential 


town, Perfectly appointed modern homes amid 
delightful surroundings. 
New York and Philadelphia—express train 


Rentals from $300 to $6000 a year. 
nished homes also for rent. 


Seashore Cottages: Desirable  furr Roe »p 
erties for rent at Bayhead, on ae ‘Bay. I 


WALTER B. HOWE, Princeton, N. J. 
New York Office, 56 Cedar Street 













Convenient to both 














Sacrifice of a Perfect 
Colonial Summer Home 


On Buzzard’s Bay, Monument Beach, 
Mass. Five master bedrooms, two servant 
rooms, tiled bath, screened sleeping-porch. 
Four fireplaces, hot-air furnace, two arte- 
sian wells; one hundred feet of broad 
porch. Acre of ground in shrubs and 
fruit trees. First-class order. Write for 
particulars to G. R. Brill, Overbrook, Pa., 
or W. R. Brown, Amherst, Mass. 

















Fur- 








M4 RAYMOND B. THOMPSON  & 
on CHESTER MONTGOMERY ji 


Attractive Colonial Houses 


‘At GREENWICH, CONN. 


and bath. 


with ample bedrooms 
Well planted grounds in SELECT 
environment For details of this 
and other DISTINCTIVE places 
and WATER FRONTS refer to us. 
SMITH BUILDING 











Telephone 866 | A 





¢ mention House & GarpEN. 










GEdqemont Estate 
At Scarsdale Station 


A distinctive community of attractive homes 
Commanding outlook and healthful atmosphere 
Accessible for all year residence 

All city conveniences ; half hour electric trains 


Boe 










pklet* Aon request 
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May Blossoms in Southern Gardens 


"THE refreshing showers of April and 
the balmy skies of May bring forth 
such a riot of blossom in Southern gar- 
dens, fields and woods that amateur gar- 
deners are apt to feel content to rest on 
their laurels. With the tall white olean- 
ders’ masses of starry blossoms, with 
crimson rambler roses vying with star jas- 
mine to see which can be most beautiful, 
with bright-faced pansies by the hundreds 
in the borders, with nasturtiums rich and 
glowing in their places, with sweet peas 
delicately beautiful as orchids in the rows, 
with hedges of hollyhocks, stately and tall, 
lending their dignity of color and line to 
the garden picture, it is hard to realize that 
eternal vigilance is the price of a garden, 
and that May must be a busy month if 
summer flowers and vegetables are desired. 

The violets must be looked after, first 
of all. No matter how luxuriantly they 
are growing, after the season of bloom is 
over every plant must be taken up, the 
leaves cut off, and the roots planted in per- 
manent positions, about three inches apart. 
This is the only way to grow them suc- 
cessfully. If not separated annually they 
multiply so rapidly that deterioration takes 
place very quickly. Many do not think it 
necessary to cut the leaves when trans- 
planting, and the result is unsightly, with- 
ered or dead leaves on every plant, mar- 
ring the appearance of the whole garden. 
Planted with the leaves cut, not too closely, 
the strength of the plant goes to form new 
roots, and when the leaves begin to grow 
they are fresh and green, and stay so. It 
is a great deal of trouble to take up violets 
every year, separate the roots, and replant; 
but what do we have in life that is worth 
having, without working to gain it? 

My violets are planted on the edge of 
the flower beds, separating them from the 
lawn. I also use them to divide the lawn 
from the driveway and to edge my porch 
boxes. They make a satisfactory ever- 
green border edging. Blooming from Oc- 
tober to April, at first not very freely, com- 
ing into full beauty in December and blos- 
soming by thousands from then until late 
March, I know of no flowers that so well 
repay a minimum amount of thought and 
care. If it is very cold the leaves may 
become yellow, but the brave little plants 
seem to flower more freely for the touch 
of winter. To southern gardeners who 
can plant little, and give that little indif- 
ferent care, I would say, plant a grass plot 
and edge it with violets. 

The dahlias and gladioli should be staked 
at this time, and tomatoes transplanted in 
the latter part of April will also be ready 
for the stakes. Plant them in rows two 
feet apart. In the first row begin the 
planting one foot from the end and con- 
tinue at intervals of two feet until the end 
of the row is reached. In the second row 
begin three feet from the end, and then 
plant two feet apart. If there were eight 
plants in the first row, there will be seven 
in the second, eight in the third, seven in 
the fourth, and so on. The gain in plant- 





A SPRINGTIME OFFER 


ERE is a 1913 Springtime Offer from The Roycrofters. You 
can get a year’s subscription to The Fra Magazine, a year’s 
subscription to The Philistine Magazine, and a Three-Dollar 


Book, all for Three Dollars. 


We will send each one of these gifts to the friends you designate, 


and enclose your card of greeting. 
The Philistine and The Fra are old, familiar friends to you. 


The 


book is Life Lessons, by Alice Hubbard, Beautifully printed and 


bound in boards, leather back and corners. 


quality of Roycroft books. 


Very typical of the 


THREE GIFTS FOR THREE DOLLARS 
The Fra Magazine for One Year. 
The Philistine Magazine for One Year. 


Life Lessons, by Alice Hubbard. 


The Work Habit and the Study Habit in proper proportions 
The Roycroft School of Life 





FILL OUT THE BLANKS BELOW 


Tue Roycrorrers, East Aurora, New York: 


I enclose Three Dollars to pay for the Special Springtime Subscription Offer: 


Record FRA Subscription for 


Sent in by 


Foreign Postage on The Philistine, 24c; Canada, 12c. 


Foreign Postage on The Fra, 75c, 


Canada excepted. 











If you are seeking for, or wish 
to dispose of, any particular kind 
of a place—an inexpensive rural 
property within reasonable dis- 
tance of a city, a suburban house 
and plot, a summer house in the 
mountains or at the seashore, or 





UNION SQUARE 





Are You Looking for a Country Place? 
Have You a Place For Sale? 


a farm adapted to the raising of 
any special product—the Real 
Estate Bureau will help you with- 
out any charge for its services. 

In writing state in as much de- 
tail as possible just what is re- 
quired, or just what you have, 


and address the 


MANAGER OF THE REAL ESTATE BUREAU, HOUSE & GARDEN 


NEW YORK 








In writing to advertisers please mention House & GARDEN. 
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ing in this way is more room to pass be- 
tween rows and around the plants, and a 


. more symmetrical effect. The plants should 
: be staked as soon as they begin to put out 
e 0 igran ; suckers, which are the shoots between the 


leaves and the main stalk. Strips of lum- 
ber heavy enough to support the vines can 
be secured from the nearby lumber yards. 
A load of strips will be enough to stake a 
half dozen city gardens. They should be 


. . ft 
Little Grand, Upright 
. —_ ' cut so that the stakes are six feet above 
i the ground, at Ie ast. In tying the plants 
and Player Pianos Bea nets. Shou 


an inch wide is the best material to use, 





ted sound board construction, which cannot i and in tying, care should be taken that 

rdinary instrument, these pianos have an only the stems of the leaves are fastened 

to the stakes. This leaves the main stem 

Ginasie’ and Unchanging Tone tree to grow and flourish, which it does 


ne? Fy 3] 
tone never produced heretotore. All are unre- . at — - . . . 
Success in tomato growing consists in 
keeping the suckers cut. They grow a 
foot over night, and must be religiously 
Bee fatiire aa removed daily. Grown in this way, the 
Ast Catalog on request Sueno main stalk goes up to the top of the stakes 
HENRY @ S. G. LINDEMAN BeKe Nae very soon, the fruit is borne in quantity, 
Sth Ave. at 142nd Street, New York saa eats no storm is likely to beat them down, and, 
SMe: : if the season is dry, it is not hard to keep 
the roots well watered. Last year, through 
a very wet summer, I had tomatoes daily 
in sufficient quantity for a large family, 


ed both b their makers and tneir 
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Made-to-order Reshusive fabrics while gardeners who had used the ordi- 

rugs for porch, A = a nary low framework for supports had none. 

bungalow or 4 m wndyes nete- Chrysanthemums also must be looked 

: pure wool, dyed in after in May. They, like the violets, do 

ih, One Barrel feuak tes , A equally well in sun and shade, and well 

“ ~ Leeds ak one Manure aa a. sae repay all care. They should be carefully 

| : 16 feet. The finishing separated, kept well watered and shaded 

—— hy eer, nlp, a. ms Made on short notice. Write until rooted in the new positions, and then 
bbi | (‘Oimaha. Ask for quantity peioss and booklet the colors, —— -~ left alone until August. By buying a 
THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO., 25 Union Stock Yards, Chicago evbamhenerey THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP, Auburn, N.Y. dozen good plants to start with, and add- 








ing a few each year, these will so increase 

rr that the garden will be well supplied with 
K EK N N iD L D EK P A R T MEN T this bravest and best of autumn flowers. 
If the small black lice get on them, as well 
~ 3 A SHETLAND PONY glee “4 


as on the roses, as ens so often do at this 





















Koop Blcasure. “A safe nd idea e iphotol two or three a =, a 

Sires ante vcbast health. oe — tol ve a CO ae solution WI rid tne 
pekinese es | Sarien oF the pests. ) 

for illustrated catalog. Rudbeckias, or golden glow, may be put 

BELLE MEADE FARM out in early May, and, once planted, need 

Box 3 Markham, Ve. | only to be thinned out occasionally to keep 

BEAUTIFUL CATS AND them from covering the earth. They are 

FLUFFY KITTENS FOR SALE desirable because they give a wealth of 

Siamese and Abyssinian’ Native long. | @@¥ blossoms in midsummer, when flowers 

boarding piace for wg are scarce. They make a gorgeous yellow 

Birds, Resident Veterinarian. | Write backgr« und for the white perennial phlox. 

and Sales lists. Growing tall and having rather scraggy 





BLACK SHORT HAIRED CATTERY. 


stems vy Ss always be placed < 
Oradell, N. J. tems, they should always be placed at 


the back of the sunny border, but they 
THE BEST DOG will not grow in the shade. 

; 5 _— Annuals, such as asters, zinnias, and 
for a companion or watchdog is the Collie. “ew . oi ee 
Alert, intelligent, faithful, ot ae he salvias, must be placed In permanent po- 
meets every requirement. We have some sitions this month—it ought to have been 











yi ~- celebrated English Dog Food, now 
ving used exclusively in the leading 
s of the country, is a clean food made 
nourish and nothing else. It is composed 
fine beef and the highest grade of ma 











ils throughout and absolutely free from fine specimens to sell at low prices. Send for copy of . . 
chemi und appetizing spices. Your dog re Collie,” price 25c. We are selling many done before. The more carefully the 
an Ap) set aie . fine dogs. ; : 
will eat it readily, either dry or moistene: . ‘olors are groupec » attractive 
will eat it readily, either Cry or moistened FRANK R. CLARK, Sumphroe Kennels, Bloomingten, lie.) | Colors are grouped, the more attrac 
; wi water, soup Or gravy the garden composition will be. Crimson 














Manufactured by 


AIRDALE TERRIERS zinnias planted back of the violets, against 














Spitiers & Bakers, Ltd., Cardiff, England The pest sil ‘resad deg and companion 1 3 background of white phlox, or white 

Send for Sample and Booklet No. 10 ky Ly BH ty - asters against scarlet salvia, make charm- 

H. A. ROBINSON & CO Puppies for Sele, $25 and Up. ing combinations. But I had to pull up a 

. . . Cham t Stud. c . : . . 
IMPORTERS Poo Gad. The nvecton Orin axe. whole row of beautiful blue-violet asters 

128 Water Street ii alt Beautiful illustrated booklet for stamp last summer because they dared to blos- 

| RUNS AT ne som in front of the vivid coloring of the 
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scarlet sage. Can you imagine anything 
more hideous? Knowing when to remove 
is almost as important as when to plant; 
I am ruthless when false notes are struck 
in my garden harmony. 

Salvia, used sparingly, with groups of 
varicolored colei scattered here and there 
to break the color line, is beautiful and 
satisfactory. With the soft greens of the 
lawn in front, the dark evergreens in 
the background, with only white flowers 
against its vivid masses of glowing red, 
the picture is all that could be desired. 

Jutta Lester DILLon 


Zephyranthes—Pink and White 


ROW of small brown bulbs below the 
surface of the garden bed. Above, 
a row of slender, dark green, grass-like 
leaves. A month or more of spring sun- 
shine ; then, given either a warm rain or 
a soaking from the garden hose, and the 
zephyranthes buds—pink and crocus 
shaped—are up. No green calyx, no 
sheath nor covering veils their delicate 
color. A rapid growth of the slight, fleshy 
stem, and in less than a week from the 
first start there is a swaying row of blooms, 
in color a delicate, deep pink, as soft as 
panne velvet, and as perfect in texture. 

Nor is that all. After a blooming time 
lasting nearly a week, during which the 
beautiful blossoms, closing at night and 
opening fresh each morning, slowly fade 
into a softer pink, then droop away; and 
the border looks forlorn and dry and faded 
and you turn the water on it again just 
for pity—then, a few mornings after, there 
is another row of pink heads pushing out 
of the ground. Again the quick growth 
and sudden expansion of blooms, another 
swaying row of beautiful flowers, and 
more of them than at the first blooming. 
All summer long this is repeated, but with 
fewer blossoms as the season goes. Start- 
ing with perhaps two hundred blooms at 
one time in a row twenty feet long and 
four or five inches across, the zephyran- 
thes gradually diminish until, toward the 
close of the summer, there will be only a 
dozen blooms. 

Six broad, pointed petals constitute the 
bloom, opening out flat when fully grown. 
Each blossom is single on its stem, and 
from three and a half to four inches 
across, the waxy, white pistil rising well 
above the bright yellow anthers. The 
whole forms a picture absolutely unique 
in color and grace. 

Why are they so little known? Perhaps 
one reason is that they are very fragile; 
and while they keep well in water, yet the 
petals are so easily broken in handling 
that it is difficult to carry a bouquet to a 
friend. As cut flowers, therefore, the flor- 
ists do not handle them, and they lack this 
potent means of being advertised. 

The white Zephyranthes which differs 
from the pink variety in many ways is 
often called the bulb crocus, and the name 
is singularly appropriate. 

Littize F. SHaw 









BEAUTIFUL. 


DO YOU WISH 
THIS PORTFOLIO 


FREE? 


HIS Portfolio contains beauti- 
ful plates, many of which are 
in colors, showing interiors and ex 
teriors, and descriptions of houses, living-rooms, dining-room, bedrooms, halls, 
kitchens, mantels, etc. A complete practical description goes with each picture. 


We want you to become acquainted with THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


a monthly magazine devoted exclusively to good taste in the home. Each issue 
is full of practical helps and invaluable suggestions on House Building, Furnish- 
ing, Decorating and Gardening that will appeal to people of moderate income 
and modest tastes. It gives you each month by word and picture practical ideas 
of the best authorities on planning the home and every feature of making its con- 
tenis and surroundings beautiful. Beauty depends on taste—not cost. Write 
your problems, describe your home, and your questions will be answered by our 
experts free of charge. This offer is open to all subscribers to Tue House 





HERE IS OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


The regular subscription price is $3.00 per year, but to introduce the maga- 
zine to new readers we will send you THe House Beautirut for three months, 
beginning with the current issue, and make you a present of this beautiful Port- 
folio of House Building, Furnishing and Decorating—all for soc. 

Simply write your name and address on the coupon below and mail today 
with fifty cents in stamps, at our risk. Surely it is worth this small sum to get 
ideas from hundreds of dsitinctive homes and gardens, which can be applied to 
making yours more beautiful and livable. 





THe House BEAvUTIFUI 


Name.. 





315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Enclosed find fifty cents, for which please enter my subscription ior three 
months, commencing with the current issue, and send me free of charge, prepaid, 
The House Beautiful Portfolio of House Building, Furnishing and Decorating. 
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Private Water Supply Plants 


SEND FOR CATALOC\ 
size KEWANEE WATER SUPPLY CO OWER 
NEW YORK CITY KEWANEE , iLL CHICACO 


Specialists in 
ARCHITECTURAL CONCRETE 
Construction and Artificial Stone Work in 
arble, Granite and Limestone 
Italian Gardens and Garden Furniture. Stoops, Porches, 
Pergolas, Garages. Jardinieres and ‘Fountains. At- 
tractive Concrete Vases for Ferns, Windowsill Boxes, 
Sun Dials, &c. Address 
STANDARD CONCRETE MFG. CO. . 
1565 E. 18th Street Brooklyn, N. Y 











If you 

Reem prize your 

vouthful 

NS GoeoeLe~ figure, you 

ought to 

wear a Redfern. It’s bracing 

yet supple lines are a figure 
preservative. 

$3.50 to $15.00 fii'food corsets are sold: 


The Warner Bros. Co 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco 
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The Best Layers 
Are the Best Payers 


' ib 
Spillers and Bakers, Lted., Cardiff, England 
Poultry Book 


H. A. ROBINSON & CO. 


Importers 


128 Water Street New York City 




















Bob White Quail, Partridges and Pheasants 


Capercalizies, Black Game, Wild Turkeys, ualls, 
Rabbits, Deer, ete., for stocking p b 
Pheasants, Peafowl, Gwans, Cranes, Bto 

mental Geese and Ducks, Foxes, Squirrels, Ferrets, 
ete., and all kinds of birds and animals. 


WILLIAM J. MACKENSEN, Naturalist 


Dept. Y. Pheasantry and Game Park YARDLEY, PA. 


G. D. TILLEY 
Naturalist 


Beautiful Swans, Fancy Pheas- 
ants, Peafowl, Cranes, Storks, 
Ornamental Ducks and Geese, 
Flamingoes, Game and Cage Birds 














“Everything in the bird line from a 
Canary to an Ostrich’’ 
1 am the oldest established and largest exclusive 
dealer in land and water birds in America and have on 
hand the most extensive stock in the United States. 


G. D. TILLEY, Box H, Darien, Connecticut 














Single Comb Buff Leghorns Royal 
White Holland Turkeys _ Strains are 
Indian Runner Ducks 1@ leading 


/ Madison Square 
Great Dane Dogs Garden Winners 


Some Choice Stock for Sale 


‘ ed catalogue free oh M 


ROYAL FARMS Little Silver, N. J. 














eer | Prettiest, Greatest Layers 
f largest white eggs Most attractive, 

uctical fowl in the world (Silver Cam 
pine); just coming into vogue. $5 sitting. 


ORPINGTONS, White, Black. Imported 
(Miss Carey), $5 sitting; $12 100. Ckl., 
$5; laying hens, $8. 1 won at New York, 
Indianapolis, Trenton. Get “Why I 
Breed Orpingtons and Campines."’ 


ngliah ‘ampine Dr Thos. Dietrick, Box H, Washington, N_J. 
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Chases Cha m pion R.&S.C. Black Minorcas 






te the pouiiny wortd, the r super excellent qualities, by winning at the Great Chicago Show, in the 
mye o 6 le his, 3 dele, | 4th and 3 Sthe §=6Beyond doubt we stand head and hands above ail 
r competitors, as we have been winning for years at the best shows in the country, also supply winners for 


retome re We are rong for sale 





therm w 


* eve trade. therefore. « an supply 
or for day ofd chooks can be Alled tf 


« will replace ° We 
» offer every honest person interested 


4 <b vee. or cheeks, write to me af once. an we 


mter Our Dig catalog and poultr 


ee 4 oa bat free 


~ pleased of the 





ang R.C. Brown Leghorns 


1,000 cocks, bens, pulleta, and cockerels. Some of these birds will 
I) make the best of breeders and layers Remember, all stock sent 





deal will coat you sothing #0) breeding pens have veen mated 
them mm any number We have metalled a large incubator, so your 
7 any sumber All eggs guaranteed fertile 





ROPOSITION > 


mn poultry If you are going to start ranin 








T= CHAGE 
do pot require all 
y book, full of good practical poultry knowledge, sent for 5 red 
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hi lousewives League agazine 
The Only Ma Official Organ of the Housewives League The Authoritative 
for House ve Supe vising Editor MES JULIAN HEATH, Magazine for Producers 
I ve : i unde im nai restden and Consumers 
THE ARS OF THIS M AG AZINE 
W I ase you : " ' r we want at tl 
tate ga g ri ‘ ony : : ~- ers and em be N ive r 
{ \ e Leag r it fan ve 
OUR PLATFORM 
ganize \ : educationa ea te v ‘ h 
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s th t ew To obtain clean shops I nand 
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’ leal { f " r edge w as new and ic, we 
Ma c 
OUR PLEDGE 
if st w re le pe nce Few aga es ca ake such a ge, since 
the a f 1 hy as rests 
‘ " They are dictated by the National Central Council of 
iH I v and solely t erest of the Housewives of America 
Th . T ‘ every woman w appreciate 
, e ’ ’ ” up 4 ig that e Magazine will d : ts | ve 
WF THIS BLANK AND FORWARD WITH REMITTANCE 
SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
iH Wivi MAC INE, Publication Office 31 East 27th Street, New Yor ork 
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In writing ‘o advertisers please mention House & GarpeNn 





The Collector’s Corner 
Conpuctep BY N. Hupson Moort 
Ouestions will be cheerfully answered by 
yen writer of this department. Letters 
calling for a personal answer should con- 
tain postage for reply. 
be the entire range of domestic articles 

the chest undoubtedly stood first. It 
was easily made, it served the triple pur- 
pose of a seat by day, a bed by night, and 
always a repository of the family wealth, 
which might not be reckoned by gold or 
jewels, but in a more precious commodity 
to the struggling settlers, seed wheat. I 





The chest served as seat, bed, and repository 
for the family wealth 


find a record from Jericho, L. I., where 
two sisters complain that their chest had 
been broken open and the wheat stolen 
therefrom. Chests were not only of vary- 
ing sizes, but they might stand flat on the 
ground or be raised on legs; they might 
be carved or painted, and, finally, they 
acquired drawers—one, two, or three. 
The chests shown are Connecticut pat- 
tern, from the fact that so many of these 
chests have been found in Hartford 
County, Conn. The lids, backs, and bot- 
toms of the chests are commonly of yel- 
low pine, the front and sides of oak, and 
the decoration is almost identical on the 
different chests, the center panel showing 
a conventional sunflower, and the ends a 
pattern derived from the tulip. The split 





Split balustrades and egg drops are character- 
istic of all Connecticut chests 


balusters and egg drops are seen on all 
pieces, and these, as well as the moldings, 
are always stained black, sometimes show- 
ing traces of red, in imitation of cedar. 
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Are you going to be married this Spring? 
fashions are most in favor at this moment? 
to be furnished or refurnished at a minimum of cost? 
to get along this next month without Vogue. 


The May Ist Vogue 


NOW ON SALE 


Late Spring Fashions—all the new things, 
big and little, evolved since the Paris openings— 
are given the place of honor in the current Vogue. 
This number has, too, a delightful flavor of brides 
and bridal arrangements. Here are photographs 
of the principal brides of this season, and little 
sketches of what they are wearing at the cer- 
emony and afterward. 


This Vogue makes it easy to choose and buy 
a trousseau—to decorate the church and the 
home—to buy wedding presents—to remember 
all the innumerable things that have to be done 
when a woman of fashion is married. 


In the current Vogue also begins our impor- 
tant series of papers on good manners. Were it 
part of a college course, this series would be 
called Advanced Etiquette. The first paper 
discusses the fearly training of the woman of 
society—she will be expected in after years to 
carry on the traditions of her family and position. 


Do you want to know what 
Have you a country home 
Then don’t try 


The May 15th Vogue 


READY MAY 9th 


Be on the watch for the next Vogue—a 
number that tells exactly what to wear in the 
country. One goes in, nowadays, for extreme 
simplicity by day and extreme elaborateness by 
night. In the May 15th Vogue you will find a 
profusion of smart new waists, skirts, hats and 
tub frocks. Also riding habits, top coats and 
hats, boots and gloves. 


It is strange how few people realize that 
there is a definite standard for outdoor wear. 
By reading the next Vogue, you will avoid the 
hybrid half- masculine, 
clothes so often offered. 


half-feminine outing 


The next Vogue also gives plans for a very 
simple little country home—the kind you can 
safely lock up and leave from Tuesday to Friday. 
We will show not only the floor plans of this 
home, but also a pleasant variety of appropriate 


furniture, wallpapers and cretonnes. Watch for. 


the next Vogue. 


Tell your newsdealer now to send you a copy of the May Ist 
Vogue, and surely to reserve for you a copy of the May 15th 





Vogue. These numbers make it easy to solve just those sum- 





mer problems that are perplexing you most at this moment. 


VOGUE 


25 Cents a number 
Twice a month 


Condé Nast, Publisher 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


$4.00 a year 
24 numbers 


In writing to advertisers please mention House & GARDEN. 
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KING CHANNEL BAR 































Beautiful Architectural Lines Scientific Construction Clean Cut Design 


We Solicit Your Patronage 


King Construction Company North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


























Original Best BOBBINK & ATKINS 


World’s Choicest Nursery & Greenhouse Products 


SPRING PLANTING | 


Our Nursery consists of 300 acres of highly cultivated land and a 
large area covered with Greenhouses and Storehouses, in which we are 
growing Nursery and Greenhouse Products for every place and 
purpose. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE AMONGST OUR SPECIALTIES : 


ROSES, Pot-grown, we have several EVERGREENS, CONIFERS AND 
thousand Ros Plants that will bloom PINES. Many acres of our Nursery are 
s yea Ask for Special List devoted to their cultivation ; 
RHODODENDRONS. Many thousands BOXWOOD. = Everybod l es the 
f acclimated plants in hardy English and aroma of old-fashioned Boxwood, We grow 
American varieties are growing in our thousands in many shapes and sizes. 
Nursery. ENGLISH IVY. We grow many thou- 
HARDY OLD-FASHIONED PLANTS. sand in trained forme nd ordis te 
e grow thousands of rare, new and old- from am. tm eight feet ‘tall , , : 
fashioned kinds, including Peonies and "tea : wn rv . , 
Iris ina large variety, Smecial prices. on HARDY TRAILING AND CLIMBING 


VINES. We have them for every place 


quantities. 
and purpose. 


FRUIT TREES AND SMALL FRUIT 





BUSHES. We have large quantities in BEDDING PLANTS. We grow many 
all the leading kinds and varieties. thousand of bedding plants in all the 
OUR NEW !IGIANT-FLOWERING popular kinds. 

MARSHMALLOW. Everybody should be BAY TREES. We are Headquarters for 

interested in this new, old-fashioned them. We carry at all times hundreds, 

flower It will grow everywhere, and when and often times during the year, se\ eral 
n flower is the queen of all garden flowers. thousand may be seen in our Nursery. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED GENERAL CATALOGUE No. 40 DE- 
SCRIBES OUR PRODUCTS; will be mailed upon request. 


THE PROPER WAY TO BUY is to see the material growing. We 
shall be glad to give our time and attention to all intending pur- 
chasers visiting our Nursery. 

VISITORS Take Erie Railroad to Carlton Hill, second stop on 


Main Line; 3 minutes’ walk to Nursery. 


OUR LANDSCAPE DEPARTMENT PLAN AND 


bd PLANT GROUNDS AND GARDENS EVERYWHERE. 
Can be obtained at all Narserymen, Florists and Planters 
. . RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 
leading retail stores ia a A : 








n writing 2 ’ s please mention House & GARDEN. 


